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INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF REFUGEE 
RELIEF ACT 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, 1955 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ‘To INVESTIGATE PROBLEMS 
Connecrep Witru Tur IMMIGRATION Or REFUGEES 
AND Escarrees From Western Evropean NATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:20 p. m., in room 
125, Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Langer, Watkins, Hennings, McClellan, and 
Johnston of South Carolina. 

Also present: Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel to subcommittee ; 
Edna Lonigan, legislative assistant to Senator Hennings. 

(Hearings of April 13 and 14, 1955, held in executive session, ordered 
released by Senator William Langer, chairman of subcommittee.) 

Senator Lancer. The meeting will please come to order. 

This is an executive session. 

Our first witness is Mr. Scott McLeod. 

Will you come forward, please, Mr. McLeod ? 


TESTIMONY OF SCOTT McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF 
SECURITY, CONSULAR AFFAIRS, AND PERSONNEL, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 
RIEGER, JOHN CALLENDER, ORSON TRUEWORTHY, AND H. P. 
MARTIN 


(Having been duly sworn by Senator Langer) 


Senator Lancer. Senator Hennings, I think we will let you start 
the proceedings. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. McLeod, will you state your name? 

Mr. McLeop. Scott McLeod, Administrator, Bureau of Security, 
Consular Affairs, and Personnel, United States Department of State. 

Senator Hennrnes. And as such, Mr. McLeod, what do your duties 
and authority embrace ? 

Mr. McLeop. Under Public 418 of the McCarran Act of 1952 there 
is created in the Department a Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs which, under the law, must embrace the passport office and 
the visa office, and such other duties as the Secretary of State may 
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assign. And under Public Law 203 of 1953, which is the so-called 
Refugee Relief Act, in the section on definitions it says that— 
The administrator shall be— 

the administrator of this act— 

shall be the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 


Senator Hennines. Mr. McLeod, it may be helpful and it might 
also expedite these proceedings if you would be good enough to tell 
us something of the administration of this act under your jurisdic- 
tion, giving us, of course, the number of people who have thus far 
been admitted, the number of applications now on file or in proc- 
ess, and such other pertinent data as you think may be of interest to 
the subconumittee. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. I doubt that it is necessary to remind this 
committee, but geo bs for the sake of the record, President Eisen- 
hower requeste d emergency immigration legislation in the spring of 
1953. To my recollection there was no particular emphasis in his 
request placed on the refugee aspect of this matter. It was directed 
more to the relief of the excess population problems of Europe, 
which, as you know, have historically been the cause of the economic 
difficulty over there. 

Senator Hennrnos. And then the President, or the Department, or 
others speaking with authority, Mr. McCarran, indicated that this 
act and its passage would be a very useful instrument of foreign policy ? 

Mr. McLexop. Yes, sir. The theory was that there is this excess 
population in Europe, and that the United States, by sharing this 
problem or contributing to a solution of this problem, ‘would thereby 
indicate to the countries concerned our concern with the problem, and 
thus would be in a position to spur countries where there is under- 
population to receive more of these people. 

The act as passed in August of 1953 provided that the person holding 
my job should be the administrator. The original concept of the legis- 
lation was that it would take effect 120 days after it was signed. We 
endeavored, as a demonstration of the fact that this was workable 
legislation—because there was some doubt expressed publicly on that 
score—we undertook to issue visas in Italy and Greece before the 120- 
day period expired. We felt that thereby we were doing better than 
had been originally conceived. 

Senator Hennrnes. You were accelerating in that aspect ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, because our plan didn’t call for any mass issue, 
we just wanted to demonstrate that under this law you could issue 
visas as provided. 

1 don’t think I need to tell you of the difficulties in starting from 
dead center in any government program, and particularly one that 
calls for as much cooperative effort as this law does. You will recall 
that previous legislation of this kind constituted a commission which 
operated more or less independently of the other parts of the govern- 
ment. 

This law, on the other hand, was passed with the intent that the 
operating agencies would absorb in part this activity. 

Cooperating with us is the State Department, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which for the first time under this legislation 
has the immigration officer sitting down with the consul and agreeing 
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to the issuance of the visa. It is the first time to my knowledge that 
the Immigration Service has had a hand with respect to the question 
of eligibility. 

Previously that has been strictly with the consular service, and Im- 
migration itself is confined to the question of admissibility. 

It was necessary, therefore, all along the line, to secure the agree- 
ment of these two services before the regulations were drafted and 
published. 

In addition to that we have the Public Health Service, which has 
its doctors in the consulates, giving examinations personally rather 
than having this work done on contract by local physicians. 

We have in the law requirements for security inquiries which are 
beyond anything that previously had been requested by the Congress. 

So we had to recruit, train, transport overseas, find housing for and 
office establishments for an investigative staff. And this was true, 
of course, of all staffs sent oversea I think you should recognize 
that whereas under previous legisl: ation we had been in the position 
of an occupying authority as far as housing and occupying space was 
concerned, under this legislation, where housing is very short in the 
world, we had to meet with the landlords and try to do it in a thor- 
oughly economical way. 

So we did not plan to issue any visas in number until March 1954. 
And our program actually got under way in considerable volume in 
Italy and Greece in April of 1954. We were about 30 days late. We 
did not plan to begin operations in any volume in German ‘and Austria 
until the fiscal year 1955 began. We were delayed on that matter be- 
cause the act requires that the country where the applicant is found 
must give a certificate of readmission. In order to obtain that, we had 
to carry on diplomatic negotiations. We did not receive that agree- 
ment from Germany until are of 1954. 

Because of the question of whether or not we would get that, we 
couldn't plan as firmly as we would like to have done to begin opera- 
tions in July. 

We had a little further holdup in Germany because of the difficulties 
which the Army was having with its budget. You will recall that they 
were cut rather severely. Instead of being able to absorb this activity 
as had been anticipated, they had to hire additional personnel in order 
to carry it out. 

So by and large the operation did not proceed according to our plan. 
We feel that in every case there are factors which you cannot foresee. 
When we did foresee them, we moved immediately to deal with them. 

Now, in April of 1955 we were approximately at the halfway point 
in this program. We still have until the end of 1956 to operate. I 
think the statistics are encouraging. Our figures show that as of 
April 8, which is the end of last week, we had 170,523 applicants in 
our pipeline. Now, of that number we had issued 24,810 visas. We 
had processed to the refusal point 5,128 visas. We had what we call 
canceled actions, which is where the processing proceeds to the point 
where we are willing to issue the visa but the applicant withdraws, he 
turns the visa down. We had 1,998 cases. This totals, as you can see, 
nearly 32,000 visa actions. ; 

I can point out to you that it takes just as much work, if not more, to 
turn down a visa, or to get in a position where the applicant refuses 
it, as it does to grant the visa. 
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So we now have 75,587 applicants in our pipeline. These people in- 
evitably, before the end of the act, will come out of the pipeline either 
us Visas or as refusals. We have to date received 33,608 assurances. 
The assurance provision relates to the refugee category. It provides 
that an American citizen individually must assure this Government 
that he has a house for the alien, he has a job for him, and that the alien 
will not become a public charge. Of that 33,608 assurances received, 
we have verified and sent to the field 28,694. 

Now, of course, the beneficiaries of these assurances are included in 
the pipeline figure. 

You asked, Senator, how many persons had entered the country 
under this program. We don’t know. Our responsibility is to issue 
the visa. The visa is good for 4 months, and it may be extended 
simply at the request of the party who holds it. 

Obviously, when you are moving your family from one continent 
to another, you have business affairs to conclude and arrangements 
to make. So we find that ordinarily these people do not move immedi- 
ately when they get their visas, but take full advantage of this time 
limit. 

The Immigration Service does maintain a total of these visas as they 
enter the country. I have their figures with respect to that breakdown. 

Of the 24,810 visas issued, 16,713 have entered the country. You 
will observe that there is a lag there of about 8,000, but a third of the 
total have not as yet come to the United States. 

Senator Warkins. May I ask a question at that point. 


Did I understand you to say that your responsibility ends when you 
have issued the visa ? 


Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkrns. And that you are not accountable, then, for 
whether they come or not, it is up to the immigrants, with such other 
agencies’ help as they can get to make the actual trip from the foreign 
country to this country ¢ 

Mr. McLxrop. That is correct. 

Senator Hrennines. To follow Senator Watkins’ question, isn’t 
there some clearance between yourselves and the Immigration Serv- 
ice, Mr. McLeod, as to specific cases, for instance, let us say, where 
visas have been issued, and after the 4-month period they are not used, 
how do you advise as to that, what is your system ? 

Mr. McLeop. You mean the applicant neither renews the visa with 
the consul nor does he present it to the Immigration Service for ad- 
mission ? 

Senator Hennines. Yes. Do you have clearances as to that to find 
out what has become of these people, and why ? 

Mr. McLrop. I honestly don’t know. But I would think they would 
show up in these canceled actions. I don’t think anybody would take 
the visa unless he intended to use it. 

Senator Henninos. Circumstances might intervene, he might in- 
tend to use it and something would happen to make him change his 
mind. 

Mr. McLeop. He might die. 

Senator Hennines. Or he might find better circumstances in an- 
other part of his own country or elsewhere. 

Mr. McLeop. That is true. And I think you must realize that we 
are in a competitive situation with Canada and Brazil and Australia, 
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principally. They are operating with representatives of their gov- 
ernments in E urope very anxious to obtain certain skills, and they 
are making quite generous proposals to those who possess those skills 
to emigrate to their countries because they are underpopulated. 

Senator Warkrns. You mean after the visas are issued they may 
possibly go to some other country ? 

Mr. McLxop. I honestly haven’t encountered a single case where a 
visa was issued and the applicant lost to another country. It may 
have happened, however, and we should take that into consideration. 
It is very possible that they could recruit some of our applicants dur- 
ing the pipeline operation. 

Senator Warkins. They could even make an offer to some man that 
you have issued a visa to? 

Mr. McLrop. It is very possible. If we had processed him, they 
could give him a visa with assurance. 

Senator Warkrins. If the man was leaving the country, however, it 
would still accomplish some part of the act in relieving the highly 
populated country 4 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes. We felt this criticism of the act because we were 
not going faster in the refugee category was not well-founded, be- 
cause these governments are not concerned with whether the mouths 
they feed belong to a refugee or a relative, as long as their economic 
burden is lessened, they are satisfied. 

[ think Congress took cognizance of that when the Graham Amend- 
ments were passed in August of 1954, when we were given the oppor- 
tunity of using the refugee numbers interchangeably with the pres- 
sure numbers in Greece and the Netherlands. 

Senator Hennines. Those were the amendments offered by Mr. 
Louis Graham, a former member of the House Judiciary Committee. 

Miss GUTHRIDGE. Isn't it true that emigration to the United States 
isn refugee’s first choies 

Mr. McLrop. I have always thought so. I thought the United 
States was the most desirable place to live. But we have had this 
peculiar situation where you try to hand a man a visa and he says, 
“No, I don’t want it. I prefer to stay where I am.” But I think 
among those that accept a visa, the first choice is the United States. 

Miss Guririner. Isn’t it also true that Brazil and Australia, when 
they send in selection missions for the purpose of choosing people with 
technical skills for emigration, it is much more difficult to pass their 
trade tests than it is to pass the requirements to enter the United 
States / 

Mr. McLxop. I think that is generally true. I wouldn’t want this 
published. But I don’t believe their requirements as to health and 
security are as high as ours. But their skill requirements are much 
higher 

Miss Gutruriper. And isn’t it true that in recruiting these immi- 
erants they actually need them, whereas those that come into the 
United States are not needed, but may be absorbed ? 

Mr. McLxop. I cannot agree with you on that, because I think we 
do need immigrants in the United States. 

Miss Gururiper. I don’t mean we don’t need them, but need them 
for particular skills, there isn’t any shortage of particular skills in the 
United States, is there? 
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Mr. McLeop. I am informed by the United States Import Service, 
which is cooperating with us in this endeavor, that we do have a 
shortage of high skills in the United States, and that some of our 
unemploy ment is directly attributable to the fact that we can’t find 
the 1 skilled man that would permit the employment of 10 others, or 
20 others. So we have a need for these skills. And that is partly why 
I answered your previous question. 

The other point is a philosophical concept I have that one reason 

capitalism works well in this country is that we have had these people 

coming in as immigrants who are working well and endeavoring to 
succeed and are providing competition for ‘others who got here e arly, 
which made this system ‘work. I think as long as we have got this 
system, it is a good idea to have these people come in. They don’t 
know the language, they are in a strange place, but their vigor and 
knowledge had contributed to the sue cess of our system. 

Miss Gururipce. In connection with the statement you made about 
the act being slowed up by the necessity of obtaining the readmission 
certificate, have all of the countries now given their consent for the 
readmission certificate 4 

Mr. McLeop. We got Egypt’s last week. I think all the major areas 
have. 

Miss GurHripcr. But as late as last week one had not? 

Mr. McLeop. We just received it last week. 

Miss Gururipce. How about Sweden ? 

Mr. McLerov. We haven’t formally—as I understand it, they are 
going to do it on a case-by-case basis, so until we are ready to issue 
the first visa we won't know how the arrangement works. 

Miss Gururincge. Germany was in April of 1954, that is approxi- 
mately 1 year ago? 

Mr. McLrop. That is right. 

Miss Gurnrmer. Thank you. 

Senator Hennings. Mr. McLeod, in Germany last fall, in Berlin, 
the High Commissioner was kind enough to place at my disposal a 
number of functionaries in connection with their end of the processing. 
I spent a little time with them. I made notes of it—I haven't the 
memorandum with me, but to the best of my recollection—I believe 
it was our consul, and if not, someone from his office, who said that 
there were two factors that seemed to militate against the processing, 
or shall I say the issuance of the visas, to large numbers of these 
applicants. 

I am sure that he made this statement. He said that it would take 
a man or a woman of high intelligence 3 days or more to complete the 
original application questionnaire, and that many were discouraged 
because of that. 

He said, too, that there had been failure of assurances or sponsors in 
many of these cases. Would you care to comment upon that as just 
one instance of why this might not be working ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. In an effort to obtain the agreement of these 
cooperating agencies of the Government, the Immigration Service, the 
Public Health Service, and the Labor Department, and also the United 
States Employment Service, we circularized them at the time we made 
up our model questionnaire and asked them what questions they would 
like to have included. Of course, they threw in everything but the 
kitchen sink. I know we had one question in that original question- 
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naire from Public Health that said, “Did you ever have falling hair?” 
Well, falling hair is no bar to immigration. It is probably helpful to 
the medics. But when we receiv ed this complaint from the field, we 
called their attention to the fact that they were originally authorized to 
make up whatever questionnaire was most suitable locally, that this 

was simply a guide that we had given them of the questions that the 
agencies in W ashington felt would be helpful. 

I don’t know whether it is good or bad, but most of the people that 
work for the Government are pretty li iteral-minded, they translated 
this thing as it was sent out. T hey revised that and cut the number of 
questions down to 41. We again notified them that whatever was a 
practical approach locally was the questionnaire they should devise. 

Now, the purpose of the questionnaire is not to exclude them, it is 
simply to provide a basis for determining eligibility and for giving the 
investigator something to work on so that he knows what the man 
claims his background was. 

So I think we have got the questionnaire thing straightened out as 
of now. 

Senator Hennines. Have you a form available now of the ques- 
tionnaire in use? 

Mr. McLrop. I don’t believe we have it here now. It varies from 
post to post. 

Do you have a copy of our recommended form ? 

Senator Hennings. Yes. 

Mr. McLrop. Now, on that other question of the matter of assur- 
ances, that has been quite a bitter disappointment to us. In Germany 
as of now We have only got 16,820 assurances. 

Senator Warkrns. You mean you have got that many assurances 
in this country for Germany ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warxkrns. Otherwise that wouldn’t be clear if you were 
reading out of the record. 

Mr. McLrop. We have verified and forwarded to Germany from 
the United States 10,465 assurances—excuse me, 9,147—and for Aus- 
tria 3.655. 

Now, all of the 9,000 people in Germany and Austria fall in the 
refugee, escapee, expellee group. So all of these must have assurances. 
We feel that roughly you can double the number of assurances to arrive 
at the number of visas they will produce. So on that basis—well, on 
the basis of actual applic ants now in the pipeline, we have 16,820 in 
Germany and 8,701 in Austria. 

Very frankly, this amount of work is not going to sustain the staff 
we now have in Germany very long. They will work themselves out 
of a job along in June or July if we don’t rapidly obtain a vast increase 
in assurances for this area 

Senator Henntnes. How do you account for the lag of this program 
in Germany ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I think there are two reasons. One is the fact 
that these assurances have not come in as we anticipated they would. 
The other factor is—Mr. Chairman, if I could go off the record a 
minute, I have got a cable here that the codes haven’t been checked, I 
would like to read what Dr. Conant said in a recent dispatch, but in 
order to protect the cry ptography I want to paraphrase it. 

Senator Warxins. Mr. Chairman, I move that this be taken off the 
record, this part of it. 
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Senator Hennrnos. No objection. 

Senator Lancer. There is no objection to that being off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Lancer. Back on the record. 

Mr. McLeop. Dr. Conant has pointed out to us that the improved 
economic climate in Germany is so favorable that there is a great lack 
of interest in emigration from Germany. With the matter of rearma- 
ment coming along, the Germans are very anxious not to lose any skills 
and to keep as large a labor force as they can, that is, the official lines. 

I think I mentioned to you, Senator Watkins, that when we were at 
a meeting at Geneva of ICEM last December, there was an item in the 
European press 

Senator Watkins. I was thinking of the one we held over there in 
October. 

Mr. McLrop. There was an item at that time in the European press 
that Germany was going to import 5,000 workers from Italy to assist 
in their industrial program. We were greatly disturbed, and went 
to the German delegate and said, “What does this mean?” 

He said, “Well, it simply means that we are short of skilled workers 
in Germany. 

We said, “Well, does this mean that Germany will not be an emigra- 
tion country any more?” 

He said, “No, we still have people that we would like to get rid of. 
Our population is unbalanced. We have a great many old people that 
can’t contribute to the economy that we would like to see emigrate so 
that we can be relieved of them. In addition, we have a sizable group 
of Sideacitid. about 60,000 at this time, that could have come from the 
Eastern Zones and for whom there is no land in Germany.” 

But our most recent information is that the German Government 
has set up a program of training these people in order to integrate them 
into their economy, training them to do something besides farm. 

So my presumption is that that 60,000 figure has shrunk somewhat 
by this time. 

Senator Warkrns. I would like to observe at this point that when 
I was over there in 1953 I found that earlier, while we were passing the 
act, they were quite interested, but things began to pick up over there 
from an economic point of view, and they were not nearly so interested. 

They said they would do everything to cooperate. But I was advised 
that they were not using the current quotas under the McCarran Act. 

Mr. McLeop. That is true in some of Western Europe. 

Senator Warkrns. In Germany at that time it was. I investigated 
that, and I found two things that seemed to slow down the regular 
emigration. 

No. 1 was the fact that their economy was improving, and there 
wasn’t that urge to leave. 

The second thing was that many of the people who might have 
emigrated didn’t have the means to do so. 

Under the regulations of the Immigration Act, they don’t get the 
help, the transportation, and a lot of things that refugees are given. 
For instance, under this act of 1953, they are helped by ‘other agencies. 
And, of course, that has to come into play after the visa is issued, that 
becomes the responsibility of these agencies after that. But with 
conditions improving over there, as they are, I have a feeling that we 
are not going to get anywhere near the number we anticipated and 
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thought would be necessary to allot to these two countries, Austria 
and Germany, expellees and escapees. 

Senator Hennings. We may be dwelling too long on Germany, but 
I hope you will forgive me if I do, because I was there just last fall. 
Was your trip be fore or after the passage of this act / 

Senator Warkins. It was after. 1 contacted the Foreign Office 
people to see if 1 could sort of get this thing moving faster. And at 
that particular stage I didn’t think they would grant any certificates 
of readmissibility to bring them back. And after I talked to them 
* while they said it looked reasonable that it ought to be done. But 
they were mighty slow getting around to doing it. 

Senator Hennines. | was just going to make this further observa- 
tion, that I visited 2 of the refugee centers in Berlin, and the receiving 
center, I spent 2 days doing that, and I saw it all. But I understood 
there were some five in West Berlin, in our zone and the British Zone 
and the zones of other powers. Now, those places were enormously 
crowded, they were living under the most spartan sort of conditions, 
although they were apparently wel! fed, well housed. They were in 
cid factory buildings, and families were living under the most adverse 
conditions in terms of family life. ‘The children were separated from 
the parents all day, and all sorts of makeshift devices were being 
used—imost inge ‘niously, i thought—by people in charge of these cen- 
ters. And they seemed to be doing an excellent job with what they 
had on hand to work with. 

[I was wondering about all those people. Would we say, then, that 
we might assume that the majority of those people were awaiting 
transportation to other parts of West Germany, and relatively few of 
them wanted to come to America / 

Mr. McLeop. Well, you have a number of factors there. One is that 
the West German Government is trying to discourage Germans from 
leaving East Germany, because they are looking forward to the date 
when they will be united. They would like to ‘have as strong a pro- 
West viewpoint in East Germany as possible. 

So, you will recall, at the screening centers there the criteria is 
whether you are in danger of life or liberty. 

Senator Henntnes. | saw them c oming in by the dozens, I saw them 
being screened, or interrogated, and so on, and assigned. 

Now, I understood that the Soviets were perfectly willing for the 
infirm, the aged, and those whom they considered not to be good, 
thoroughgoing Communists, they were perfectly willing for them to 
come over to our side. And the Russians really made no effort to 
stop them. They seemed to come rather freely. 

Mr. McLrop. I think that is generally true. But this is primarily 
a German operation. But the West Germans have got about the same 
attitude, I believe, they have got that great number of gray people, 
as they call them in West Be rlin. The West Government won't throw 
them out, and yet they won't qualify them for transportation to West 
Germany. 

The particular case that I followed through on that, Senator, that 
was used as an example, was a nurse who had been on one of the volks- 
police, VOPO, as they call it, in the Eastern Zone. And she escaped. 
And she was supposed to be under sentence. And they satisfied them- 
selves that that was true, as she stated it was. Then they very readily 
accepted her, because they needed nurses just as we need nurses in this 
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country. They gave her a ticket for transport, they had a job waiting 
for her. But they turned down a great many of these people th: at 
couldn’t prove that they were in danger but wanted to improve their 
economic situation. 

Senator Warkins. I found they had one receiving station where 
they were < made up of the gray group. They said, “We won t order 
them back, but a won't five them a work c: ard of tra nsportat! on; if 
they can get a job, all right, but they will have to do it without a work 
card.” Ever ven ly that gets employed in West Berlin has to have a 
work card. 

I interviewed one lady, who was used as an example, I inte rviewed 
her through an interpreter. She wanted to come to West Berlin be- 
cause she could thereby improve her economic condition. And they 
found out that she had a son who was perfectly willing to support her 
and give her food and clothing. They said, “We are not going to order 
you back, but we are not going to permit you to have the privileges that 
West Ber line ‘rshave. We want you to go back, but we are not going to 
force you. 

There is one camp with that condition. On the other hand, they had 
& minister that was forced to leave because he had helped hide some 
of the demonstrators in the famous June 7 demonstration against the 
Communists. He and his wife had to get out when they found out the 
situation. And they took him, and they actually had a job for him. 
Ife was given a pastorate in West Berlin. 

Then they had an East Berlin policeman who came across. Here 
Was a case in which they suspected that he was someone they were 
trying to plant, but they didn’t even send him back. They told him 
to go to this camp, and he would be on the gray list and wouldn’t get 
a work card. But they had him watched and followed all the time. 

So you had three different classes of people. That is the way it 
works. 

Senator Lancer. Is it my understanding that the refugees from 
Rumania and Poland and Yugoslavia still number over 13,000 a 
month, refugees that are coming over into West Germany? That 
would be 156,000 a year. ae at substantially true 

Mr. MeLerop. I think the number is somewhat less now, but sub- 
stantially it is accurate. 

Senator Lancer. What is the name of that Ellis Island they have 
over there? 

Miss Gururmer. Camp Valka. 

Were you there, Senator Watkins? 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

Miss Guririmer. Senator Hennings? 

Senator Henninos. Yes, I was. 

Senator Lancer. I understand that is a bad situation. 

Mr. McLxop. I have never been there personally. 

Senator Lancer. Will you describe that, please, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss Gururiper. It is best described in this publication called ‘the 
“Tablet.” It isa London weekly. And the article is captioned, “The 
Tragedy of Valka.” I was there in Valka for the best part of 2 days. 
L found conditions to be just as they are portrayed here. If anything, 
it is even worse. I was so impressed by Valka that I brought back a 
number of pictures showing the overcrowded conditions and the lack 
of hygiene snd of even the most primitive facilities for bathing. 
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Did you observe that, too, Senator Watkins? 

Senator Warkins. I say, we passed by that. I stopped long enough 
to see some of the people. But that wasn’t on my regular list, because 
most of those people that they were bringing in there didn’t have this 
record for 2 years back. You see, they have to authenticate the records 
of the last 2 years of their history before they can come over. And it 
is almost impossible to establish those in the lands from which they 

came, because they are behind the Iron Curtain. So it will take many 
of those people 2 years before they will have a record of 2 years that 
they can show so they can be certified. That ig in the law. We wrote 
that in—largely over my objection—but it is there nevertheless. That 
is one of the difficulties that they had with a lot of these people that 
come from the Iron Curtain countries. 

‘Then we had another camp in which were rejects from the displaced- 
persons program. Most of them had had 'TB—some thought they 
were cured, But there were a whole raft of them there. They were 
taking care of them as well as they could. I couldn’t criticize them 
too strongly there, because they were living in a place I wouldn’t want 
to live in. Yet compared with the standards of some of the ordinary 
people there they were fairly good. But they were in bad shape. 
They couldn’t go anywhere. No one wanted them there. And we 
wouldn't take them bec: ause they were tubercular. 

Miss Guriuriner. That camp is not American; it is exclusively a 
German camp. 

Senator Warkrns. It is run by an organization of internation- 
alists. 

Miss GurHripGe. It is under the — vision of a German. A little 
bit of money comes from the United Nations, and some of the volun- 
tary agencies. 

Mr. McLxopv. The United States, too. 

Miss Gururincr. Yes. But we can only give supplemental aid. 
And we haven’t been successful in encouraging the Germans to clean 
up anything. It is beyond any hope of remodeling, because it is an 
antiquated building, and it isn’t possible to heat it adequately. The 
winters over there are very severe. And they suffer greatly from 
the cold. There isn’t any central kitchen, there isn’t any modern 
plumbing of any kind. And the rooms are very, very small. There 
isn’t any privacy. It is just indescribable. You would just have to 
see it to believe the conditions that really do exist. 

You have been there, Mr. McLeod ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. No; I am planning to go there. I am going to leave 
the 22d of this month to go to the Geneva meeting. That is one of 
the places I want to visit. 

Senator Lancer. Have any of your staff been there ? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes. I will tell you, this particular camp in which 
is located the United States escapee program, which is operated by 
Mrs. Houghton of FOA, they contribute American funds to this prob- 
lem, and they would have much more knowledge of conditions there 
than would any of our staff. You see, the agencies, the voluntary 
agencies get these people as clients, they get their dossiers, and when 
we have an assurance for an unnamed individual from an American 
citizen, we make that available to the voluntarv agencies so that they 
can see whether or not any of their clients in these camps are eligible 
and could qualify for any of their visas. So it is a very critical sit- 
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uation, because, as Senator Watkins pointed out, their health is not 
good, their skills are sometimes low, so that it is doubtful whether 
under our assurance procedure there would be an American citizen 
asking for such a person as you would find in these camps. 

Miss Gururince. They are almost without exception hard-core cases. 
They have been passed over so Many times. 

Senator Warkins. They are rejects, some of them. 

Miss Gururiper. Yes, and rejected by the immigration officials of 
so many countries they are without hope. 

Senator Warktns. That isthe conclusion I came to. 

Miss Gururiper. For instance. they are supposed to have one hot 
meal a day. There is one central kitchen. By the time they have 
Ww deed from their little cubicle, the little place where they sleep, to 
the céntral kitchen, and walked back with a tin basin in which the meal 
is deposited, the meal is cold. There is no central dining room of 
any kind. There isa central kitchen where this food is rationed. And 
each of them are issued a basin and some tin utensils like knives and 
forks and spoons to eat with. And by the time they have traversed 
that distance and back, it is most unpalatable. 

Senator Warkrns. How many would you say there are in that camp ? 

Miss Guruermer. About seventeen hundred and something. 

Miss Lonican. Are they Sudeten Germans / 

Senator Warktns. Thev are not Germans at all. 

Miss Gutrurincge. They are all different nationalities. 

Senator Warxins. They would come under the escapee category / 

Miss Gururinge. Yes, sil 

Senator Warkrns. They are people who probably just couldn’t pass 
an examination. 

Miss Gururipncre. No, they couldn’t, and in Germany, because of 
malnutrition, their rejection for health reasons runs between 18 and 
20 percent for TB. 

Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. McLron. I think it it higher than that in Germany. 

Miss Gurnerer. This is the first sc reening for health. 

Senator Warkrns. The fact of the matter is that the Germans 
would like to get rid of all of those people. 

Miss Gururinge. Those non-German-speaking refugees and the 
hard-core cases, those are the only ones they want to get rid of. 

Mr. McLeop. I am sorry, I didn’t hear you. 

Miss Gururince. The German Government is most anxious to get 
rid of the hard-core cases and the non-German-speaking refugees, but 
they don’t want to lose the others. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warxrns. I didn’t find any of them really advocating that, 
but I could tell that they would be happy to be relieved of those par- 
ticular ones. But they didn’t come out and say it. 

Miss Gurnripcr. They were very indifferent, and they have done 
very little to acquaint the people with the provisions of the act, they 
have done practically nothing to acquaint the people with the pro- 
visions. 

Senator Warxtns. They are all aliens; they are not their own citi- 
zens. And I assume they think, “Well, we have given them asylum 
here, and we can’t take on all the burdens over here.” 


— | 
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Mr. McLeop. The United States escapee program has about 15,000 
clients. And we have guaranteed that every one of the dossiers of 
those 15,000 will be screened to see if there is any possibility of plac- 
ing any of those clients in this program. 

Senator Warkins. You mean Mrs. Houghton’s program ? 

Mr. McLxrop. That is right. And that process is underway. And 
unless, of course, we get some assurances it is just a waste of time, 
because even if they are eligible, if no one here wants to sign up for 
them—— 

Senator Warkrins. I think for the sake of the record, you ought to 
explain that. term “assurances.” I have heard many people talk about 
assurances, and they don’t seem to understand what it means. 

Mr. McLxop. Well, under ordinary immigration you file a petition 
certifying that the person will not become a public charge. 

Senator Warkins. That is under the McCarran Act. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. In addition to that, under this law 
you must further assure that there is a house that will not displace an 
American and a job which will not displace—it doesn’t say American. 

Senator Warktins. Somebody has got to certify that he will give 
them a job, isn’t that right, and that it will not deprive anyone else of 
a job or a house / 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. That is what constitutes an assurance. 

Senator Warkins. They have got to have some American citizen, 
and they can check up on him through the Labor Department. 

Mr. McLxeop. We have relaxed that. We are getting the agency 
to verify the existence of the job rather than requiring the employment 
office to do it lawfully. And we only call the employment office here 
nationally for advice as to whether it is reasonable to presume that 
there is a vacancy in this type of employment geographically. 

Senator Warkrins. That is not as a result of your regulation, but 
that is in the 1953 reference here, the requirements. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right, yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. I wanted to clear that up, because many people 
talk to me about it. They say, “What does this assurance mean?” 

I say, under the law it means just as you described here. 

Miss Guturipce. That is section 7 of the act, Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warkins. Yes, 1 remember. We had a long discussion 
on it. I was opposed to making it as strong as it was. I thought 
if they were certified as under the McCarran Act that would be all 
that was necessary. 

Senator McCietian. I am a bit interested in those 1,700 people in 
the camp. What is the problem over there? Are any of them desir- 
able from our standpoint and under the law ? 

Mr. McLeop. Until we process the case it is pretty hard to make a 
general statement on it. 

Senator McCLe.tian. I understand those are the ones they want to 
getridof. They are sick and old. ; 

Mr. McLerop. If they are sick they are not admissible under our 
basic law. 

Senator McCie.ian. I understand. 

Mr. McLeop. Unless they possess a skill that matches up this job 
assurance, why, they wouldn't be eligible. ) 
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In other words, the American assuror has a job, and he has to be 
specific about what the job is. 


Senator McCuieiian. Using a term that we can all understand, they 
are the culls? 


Mr. McLeop. ‘They are rejects. 

Senator Warkins. That is the polite word for them. 

Here is another thing that we have got to keep in mind. The 
United States Immigration Service and Mr. McLeod’s agency, the 
State Department, have no rights whatsoever under that act, as I 
interpret it, to go out and solicit evidence. If they don’t apply and 
come in and make their applications, you can’t solicit them. 

You can take them as they come, but you lave no authority whatso- 
ever, and it isn’t a part of the policy to go out and solicit them. 

McLxop. We certainly have no “authori ity. But we have en- 
deav sieaa to publicize the fact that this law exists. 

Senator Warkrys. But you don’t go and pick out somebody and say, 

“We want you to: apply.” 

Mr. McLrop. We rely on the voluntary agencies to do it. 

Senator Warkrys. But the law doesn’t put any obligation on you, 
and I think in all the discussions we have had before the committee it 
was understood that you would not solicit people, or this Government 
would not. 

Senator MoCietxan. One other question. As I recall, you stated 
that you had 16,000 assurances for Germans ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. That is the number of applicants resulting from the 
9,100 assurances. 

Senator McCiectan. Well, you have had 16,000 applicants. 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes. An assurance is for a man, and he may have a 
wife and children, or something like that. We ordinarily multiply an 
assurance by two in order to get at how many applicants we will end 
up with. 

Senator McCretian. Let me see now if I understand it. You have 
had 16,000 applications from Germany to come over to this country ? 

Mr. McLxrop. They haven’t all been processed yet 

Senator MoCirtran. Whether processed or not, an application be- 
comes an application when a request is made? 

Mr. McLxop. Excuse me. They don’t apply to us, they apply to the 
counsul. So we have had 16,00 applicants. 

Senator McCiettan. You have had job assurances, or assurances, 
we will call it, for only 9.100 so far? 

Mr. McLrop. I think you misunderstood me. The job assurance, we 
will say, is for the principal applicant. 

Senator Warkrns. That is the father, the head of the family. And 
that embraces as well his wife, his children, whatever else exists. 

Senator McCievian. Well, the 16,000 then applies to a number of 
individuals, whether they are children, a whole family, or an individual 
wor ke sr. And the assurances amount to 9,100, that is for a specific in- 
dividual, that they are willing to give him a job and so forth. 

Mr. McLeop. As a result “of the 9,100 assurances, we have 16,000 
applicants. 

Senator MeCrietian. What fam trying to determine is, do you have 
more assurances than you have applicants? In other words, would the 


9,100 normally admit the 16.000 applicants ? 
Mr. McLerop. Ye 
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Senator McCietxan. In round numbers? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator McCietian. In other words, the applicants and the job 
assurances which are required are about balanced ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. Let me back up here again, because I think there is a 
misconception. A man who comes off the street and applies to the 
counsul to come to this country under this act is not entered in the 
statistics. We don't count him in the statistics. We do not count him 
until we have the assurance from the United States verified in the 
hands of the consul, and it is matched up with an individual so that we 
can begin the processing of an individual case. 

Consequently, the figure of applicants that I have stated here is for 
those already qualified by the fact that they are beneficiaries of 
assurances, 

Senator McCrevian. The 16,000? 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCie tian. All of those are beneficiaries of the 9,100 
assurances / 

Mr. McLeop. Right. 

Senator McC Letian. Now, in addition to that 16,000 you have other 
applicants that you care to give us the figures on ? 

Mr. McLxeop. That is right. I haven’t got them here. 

Senator McCLe.tian. Do you have any idea, roughly ? 

Mr. McLeop. We call those registrants. That is kept under the 
regular Public Law 414 for immigration where each country has its 
quota. 

The applicant comes in and he says, “I want to register with you, 
Mr. Consul, as an intended immigrant.” And he is then assigned a 
priority under the quota. Of course, if he is eligible under either the 
regular law or this law, he is given an opportunity—we send an opting 
letter , We permit him to exercise an option.as to which law he wants 
to be considered on, 

Under the regular law he pays $25 for his visa. 

Under the other law it is free. 

Therefore we give him the opportunity to opt. They ordinarily 
take this law. So I would have to get those figures and supply them. 

Senator McCietian. I think that may be of interest to us. 

One other question. What I am trying to determine is whether you 
have applicants or people who are anxious to come in under the law 
and you do not have enough assurances, or whether the assurances 
have been on about the balance of the number of applicants and eligi- 
bles that want to come in. 

Mr. McLerop. Let me say it this way. The quota under the regular 
law is that which we apply against the person who simply comes in 
and registers as an intending immigrant. 

Now, it has been very close, whether we would use all those figures 
or not, in Germany and Austria in the last 2 years. 

In Holland, for example, where we are trying to run these pro- 
grams, we have not used the quotas during the last 2 years, the regular 
quotas. These figures are over and above the quotas, they are addi- 
tional to the quotas. So until we exhaust the quota figure and have 
a large backlog such as we have in Greece or Italy, there would not 
be any demand for refugee visas under this act. 
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Senator McCietian. One other thing. As I understand, you have 
not made any effort, as Senator Watkins pointed out, to sell the pro- 
gram over there, to solicit applicants, we do not do that ? 

Mr. McLrop. We haven't created any public affairs organization. 
We have relied on the United States Information Service to publicize 
on the Voice of America, and so forth. 

Senator McCietian. You actually don’t go out over there and 
solicit ? : 

Mr. McLxop. No. 

Senator McCieiian. Over in this country, what have you done 
toward trying to get assurances to let people know that it is possible 
for them to come to this country under this program, what kind of 
program have you put on on that score ? 

Mr. McLrop. Until last August we relied upon the voluntary 
agencies and persons who were inspired by whatever reason to come 
in, we didn’t do anything, 

Senator Warkins. May I ask at this point, will you explain what 
is a voluntary agency’ I know that the public would not understand 
it. I didn’t know what it was until we got this act. And they really 
play an important part. 

Mr. McLrop. Over a long period of time they have been interested 
in resettlement problems—— 

Senator Warkins. Who are “they”? 

Mr. McLeop. “They” are made up of church organizations, fra- 
ternal organizations, foreign language brotherhoods, organizations 
of that type. Just to call off a few, the principal church organiza- 
tions are Church World Service, the Protestant, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the Hias Agency, which is a Hebrew Immi- 
grant Society. And then there is the Tolstoy Foundation, which has 
been active ever since the revolution in helping White Russians. 
There is the Aheppa, the Greek fraternal order. Those are the large 
organizations. 

3ut we have got 26 in all that we recognize in this program as co- 
operating and voluntary agencies. 

Senator McCrie.ian. So you relied upon those agencies to stimulate 
the interest up until what time? 

Mr. McLeop. Last August. 

Senator McCLeLLtan. What have you done since then? 

Mr. McLeop. At that time President Eisenhower directed that we 
should undertake to stimulate some activity ourselves. Now, we had 
no Federal authority to do that. But when he told us to, he felt that 
we did. So he wrote to each of the governors and asked them to con- 
stitute a governors committee on this matter. 

Then we followed that up by writing to the governors and suggest- 
ing how this committee be formed, what its functions would be, and 
so forth. ; 

At this time I think we have 36 active governors committees in the 
States cooperating with the voluntary agencies by trying to take into 
account the problems within the States. 

Ordinarily the labor commissioner in the State is a member. So he 
channels these people into the proper appointment. 

Senator McCretian. Let me ask you this. This is the 3-year pro- 
gram, isn’t it? 
~ Mr. McLeop. Three years and eight months. We are about half- 
way through now. 
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Senator McCietian. About half- way through. And _ half-way 


through the program, and you have had only how m: ny applications ? 
A hundred thousand / 


Mr. McLrop. 107,000. And we are entitled to have 209,000 visas. 

Senator McCieLntan. And you had only 107,000 applications ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. Out of that number, how many have been re- 
jected already? How many have bee n already processed for rejection / 

Mr. McLxop. A total of roughly 32,000. 

Senator McCuet.an. So that rOlagghae you have only about 65,000 
that either have come in or still are prospective immigrants ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. We have 75.587 now actively in process. 

Senator McCie.ian. That are either already entered or in process? 

Mr. McLeop. No. That total is the 170.000 figure I gave you that 
have either been processed or still in process. And of the 107,000 ap- 
proximately 25,000 have their visas, they have been issued. 51,000 have 
been turned down. 1,900, nearly 2,000, have had what we call “can- 
celed action.” That means that they decided they didn’t want a visa, 
they refused a visa, or something of that kind. 

Senator McCietnan. What Tam trying to get at, your program, 
the time period is half-way through now, and it seems to me like you 
are only about a third or maybe less than a third toward the goal of 
the 207.000—of course, I realize j it took some time to vet the momen 
tum of it. 

Mr. McLerop. I like to think of it kind of like an automobile in 
assembly line. It probably takes General Motors 2 years to get ready 
to produce the current model Chevrolet, and they start in November 
and they complete their production cycle. 

Our production cycle started according to these various compart- 
ments that the refugees are in at different times. So that I would say 
that we are about in February now of the Chevrolet production eyele. 
You see, 38 percent of our visas have been issued in the last 90 days. 
So we are just in full swing, really. 

Senator McCiettan. But you still don’t have the raw material 
there, because you only have 107,000 applicants all together 

Mr. McLeop. One of the most difficult things 1 is to try to be prudent 
about staffing this program so that you won’t have too much he ‘Ip than 
you can provide work for, and at the same time have enough help s 
that you can handle all the work you will have. 

Senator McCietian. I am trying to resolve it down to this: Based 
on your experience up to the present, with half the time of the act 
expired, and with the results achieved up to the present, is it reason- 
able to expect, and do you anticipate, that by the time the act expires 
that the total quota of 207,000 will have been processed, or are we lag- 
ging behind ? 

What is the outlook ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. May I answer that by compartments, because that is 
the only way I can process these people. In Italy we are going to get 
the full 60,000, there is no question about it. We have got 58,700 under 
active processing. In Greece we were permitted to have 16,658, and 
we have got ——, in the Netherlands we are permitted to take 17,000, 
and we have only got 1,661. 

Senator McCLeiian. So it is lagging behind considerably. 
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Senator Warkrns. Isn’t it true that in Holland the people just don’t 
want to come / 


Mr. McLrop. The people don’t want to come, but the Government 
wants them to. 

Senator Warkins. I found that out when I was over there. 

Senator McCieiian. The Government can’t deport them. 

Mr. McLxop. No, but they have got a governmental policy to export 
60,000 people a year for the next 10. years in order to keep the economy 
balanced, and they recently sent in the last month an immigration 
attaché to the Immigration here in Washington, Mr. Schultz, and his 
job is to scour the United States looking for assurances for Dutch 
immigrants. 

Miss Gururiper. Mr. McLeod, isn’t it true that the State Depart- 
ment here has been asked for a formal opinion as to whether victims of 
World War II and flood victims may come in under this act, and it is 
those persons that the Dutch Government hopes to give a new chance 
in life? 

Mr. McLeop. They are hoping to qualify the people from the three 
western provinces who suffered during that hunger winter when the 
rest of the country was liberated from the Germans and they weren't. 
They have requested that. 

Miss Gururincr. Has the Department rendered an opinion yet ? 

Mr. McLeop. I wrote a letter to Dr. Matthews, the Ambassador 
oa, and said, “Why don’t you go ahead and qualify these people 
without any formal opinion, because I don’t think anybody is going to 

criticize us for it.” I am going to check on that when I get over there. 

Miss Gururipce. There isn’t any discretion in this act. That was 
the attitude they took in Holland. It says in this, that, and the other 
place it shall be done, and there are certain definitions that, unless they 
are met, it was their opinion in Holland that the visas could not be 
issued. That is why the Department was asked for a formal opinion. 

Mr.McLeop. Under the law, the consular officer has a great deal 
of authority and autonomy in interpreting the law. And I am trying 
to get the consul to exercise that and not keep coming back to the 
Department for opinions and a crutch to lean on. 

Senator McC.LeLian. It seems to me, Mr. McLeod, you were trying 
to be very liberal, if your statement is correct ; you are just telling the 
consul to go ahead without an opinion, and try to get them all over 
here. Is that what you are implying ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. The word “liberal” has been so—the meaning changes 
so much, I would rather say we are taking a broad look at it this time. 

Senator McCietxan. I use it in that sense, certainly. 

Mr. McLeop. We can’t give a general opinion on 15,000 cases in the 
three western Provinces; it is a kind of foolish question to ask. You 
have to call each case on the basis of what the facts in that case were. 

Now, I am prepared to rule that if, for example, a man is a victim of 
a flood, and the water is covering his land, he is driven out of his farm, 
and after the flood waters recede they repair the dike, then he has to 
go back to his usual place of abode, but although he is back in the home 
he was born in, his land is not good for 5 years. 

[ would construe that to mean that even though physically he is in 
the same place, that under the interpretation I would like to see in this 
law, he is really out of his usual place of abode, because it isn’t the 
same as it used to be. 
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Senator McCLetitan. You, as administering officer of the act, are 
not placing restrictive interpretations on the act to prevent it from 
operating effectively ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. 

Senator McCLe.uian. On the contrary, according to what you have 
just said, you encourage them to place a more liberal or broader inter- 
pretation on it so as to try to get the quotas from these particular areas; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

The only place where we may be accused of any injustice or of 
being restrictive is in the field of security inquiries that we make. And 
I promised Senator Watkins when the law was under consideration 
that 1 would do my utmost to see that no subversives enter the United 
States, Communists, Fascists, or anything else. 

Senator McC.Le.tian. As one member of the committee, I will com- 
mend you for that attitude. 

Mr. McLrop. And when they say the committee is restrictive, 1 am 
glad about it. 

Senator Warkins. I would like to observe that in my contact with 
the Dutch Government, and particularly the Minister of Immigration, 
and others, they were the ones who took the restrictive view on this 
law. I tried to assure them that the law would be interpreted—that 
we would try to make it work according to the intent of the act. And 
we have specifically sent as our memorandum something about refugees 
from floods, and all that sort of thing. 

[ hoped that they would not be technical, but they pointed out all 
kinds of technicalities. And it seems to me that they were taking an 
attitude at that very time with respect to the interpretation of this 
act so that it would be almost impossible for the people to come. I 
assured them that that was never the intent of the act. They seemed 
to be rather critical about it because it just didn’t throw down the 
gates and let them say who was to come in and not let us have any- 
thing to do about it. 

So I point out that if they apply it, the law would be interpreted 
fairly and they would be permitted to come. I told him I knew it 
was the intent to bring these people back. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Warxins. What I am driving at, to get right down to the 
crux of this matter, is, whether you have undet taken to administer 
this act according to the letter and spir it of it, so as to get the results 
the act calls for, and that is to admit 207,000 under the act, or whether 
you have been throwing up roadblocks and placing restrictions so as 
to keep the act from operating effectively to get that result, during 
the life of the act, 3 years and 8 ‘months. 

Now, that is the crux of it. Have you been doing that, or are you 
trying to administer the act in good faith so as to get the 207,000 
immigrants that Congress authorized ? 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, there may be questions as to my ability to 
do this job, but as to my will and my energy and my good faith there, 
I don’t believe there can honestly be any question. 

I have worked on this thing harder than anything I have ever done 
in my life. I have got associated with me some of the most devoted 
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people I have ever encountered in my life. They are not interested 
in hours or time of day or anything else, they just keep slugging away. 

This is a tough law to administer. 

I think, Senator Watkins, you will admit that. 

Senator Warkins. I know I have been after you time and time 
again, and the cooper ating agencies have met with you frequently, 
beginning with 1955. And I would say for the benefit of Mr. McLeod 
and the Department, I think they have shown a very sincere interest 
in making this law work. They have accepted many suggestions, they 
have pointed out the reasons they couldn't accept others. I think 
they have been trying their level best to make this law work. 

In Holland and Germany, I ran into the situation, and the reports 
that I have received recently indicate that the conditions haven't 
changed much. 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, the final answer to your question is the rec- 
ord. I can protest to the end of the world that T am doing my best 
and trying hard. But it is only when this production cycle is at an 
end and you see how well we have cleaned out each compartment 
within our capacity to do so, that you will be able to get an answer to 
that question. 

Senator McCrettan. What prompted me to get an answer is that 
there have been implications publicly made recently, statements to the 
effect that those who wanted the act administered effectively to get the 
results were meeting with obstructions and other restrictions, that 
were going to make it impossible to do it: that was the inference I got 
from some statements that have been made and have been published. 

So that it just comes down to that. The act is being administered 
that way—although maybe I don’t care for too many immigrants in 
this country. I will sav from my personal standpoint, Congress passed 
the law. and it is the law: whether it is a good one or a bad one, it 
is the law. and vour job is to administer it in the spirit and intent 
that Congress passed it. And that is all I am interested in about this 
controversy. is your trying to do just that. 

Mr. McLrop. Senator, that is all I am interested in. And I don’t 
think a public administrator ought to spend all the time answering 
attacks, because he can’t get his job done. 

And that is the reason I welcome this opportunity, Senator Langer, 
to come up and state what the facts are, because I think if anybody 
bothers to look at the facts they will agree that we are dong a pretty 
good job on it, and we are coming along. 

Senator Lancer. I am interested in Senator McClellan’s question 
about this 9,100. How many of those 9,100 actually entered the United 
States? 

Senator McCietian. That is back on these assurances. 

Mr. McLeop. The figure I gave earlier would not relate, necessar- 
ily, to the 9.100. 

Senator Lancer. T am talking now about the 9,100. How many of 
those 9.100 actually were admitted to the United States? 

Mr. McLrop. The 9,100, Senator, are not persons. The 9,100 are 
assurances. 

Senator Lancrr. Of the 16,000, how many actually came in? 

Mr. McLeop. That is German. There are 14 categories under this 
bill under which people get visas. So going to the categories which 
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relate to the 16,000, I can give you those, and then we will have to total 
them. 

There are 484 German expellees in Western Germany—no; these 
figures include Austria, because it isn’t responsive to your question, 
because I have to add to the 16,000 the Austrian figure. 

Senator Warxkrns. You haven’t broken it down, in other words? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. Can you break it down and put it in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Sure. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Hennings’ letter stated that there were 
1,044. Isthat right, or isn’t it right? 

Senator Watkins. I understood that was for the whole program, 
not just Germans. Senator Hennings’ statement was with reference 
to the whole program, as I got it. 

Mr. McLeop. As of April 1, we have issued visas to 3,722 refugees. 
And 1,044 had entered the country, according to the Immigration 
figures. 

Senator Lancer. How many? 

Mr. McLerop. 1,044. 

Senator McCLetian. That is refugees only ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. And you had no responsibility for them com- 
ing in after you issued the visas ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. And FO.A, and all of these intergovernmental 
agencies that are oper: ul ing to furnish money for these people to travel 
are responsible for getting the help for them. And after all is said 
and done, they make up their own minds as to when they want to 
come or whether they want to come at all; is that right ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. I think that is a fair interpretation of the job. 
But this job is only in issuing the visas. From that time on, it is the 
responsibility of the proposed immigrants, or some other agencies that 
are set up to help them. 

Senator McCie.tian. According to that, you have issued visas to 
three times as many as came in. 

Mr. McLerop. Nearly four. It is 3,700. 

Senator McCietnan. Nearly four eae as many. In other words, 
you processed, finished your job, on 4, where 1 out of 4 entered. 

Mr. McLxop. Plus those we processed, those who have been turned 
out—there is a lot more work to turn a man down than there is to give 
him a visa. 

Senator McCrieiian. I understand. But you have approved and 
issued visas for nearly four times as many as came, who could have 
come after the visas were issued. And you said you had no responsi- 
bility after issuing the visas. 

Mr. McLxopv. That is right. 

Under previous legislation, the DP law would transport these peo- 
ple to the United States. Under this law there is the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on European Immigration, of which we are a mem- 
ber, to arrange for the transportation. 
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Senator McCie..an. I think it would be well to follow through on 
that. If you would go on through, we will see what progress is being 
made and where the problems are. 

Senator Warkins. Before you leave that Netherlands situation, I 
would like to know what the prospects are for the future. 

There is one other question, too, I want to ask you about. There is 
a large class of refugees who came from the Dutch Indies back to Hol- 
land. Are any of those people applying to come in? They are eligi- 
ble, as I understand the law. 

Mr. McLeop. They are, except for one thing. And I recommended 
to the House committee, which has some amendments under considera- 
tion, that in the definition of “refugee,” “escapee,” and “expellee,” we 
changed that; it now says that “An escapee is a refugee who,” “An 
expelle e is a refugee who”—I asked them to change that to, “A person 
who,” because you have a duplication there- 

Senator Warkins. You have to be first a refugee, and then an es- 
capee and an expellee / 

Mr. McLexop. Yes. 

You see, an escapee who comes out of Holland and into the west and 
sets up a little tailor shop or bakery or something, and has a house, is 
not in the urgent need of help, such as the re fugee might be. 

Senator Warkins. Under the definition as it is in the law / 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

So, if we get this amendment, we will be able to qualify some of these 
escapees or refugees who were not in the refugee categories, who were 
not indigents. 

Senator McCrietian. May I inquire, did you initiate the amend- 
ments? Your Department recommended the amendments ‘ 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCretian. And the amendments are being considered by 
reason of your having initiated them, in order to be more successful in 
the Netherlands, we will say / 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, sir. 

I also recommended the provision about being in possession of a pass- 
port so we could get _ ‘se gray people passports. 

Senator Warkins. They don’t have any passports at all / 

Mr. McLeop. 'T i it ist ‘ight. 

[ also recommended that the age of an orphan, as defined, be raised 
from 10 to 12, because many of these war orphans are now 12 years old. 

Senator McCietian. [am anticipating—I am under the impression 
that charges have been made, or anticipate from what I have read in 
the papers that they are going to be made, that this program is failing 
because of your lack of effort in trying to administer it effectively. 

Maybe I am wrong, but I think that is possibly something we are 
going to have to look at. And that is why I am asking you these direct 
questions. I want to get at the bottom of this. 

Mr. McLerop. I hope we can lay the facts out on the table so that 
we know what we are dealing with. 

Senator Watkins. I want to say this: 

In connection with this act, members of this committee know that 
a much more liberal act was introduced in the beginning, and amend- 
ments were written in, tying all of these phases up. 

I thought some of them were probably helpful to the country, would 
protect the country’s interests a little more. But they made it all the 
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more difficult to administer. But when you get to a point where you 
find the people themselves have to do the applying and have to take 
the initiative, it isn’t like going out and selling things to people, we 
are not in such a position, so we said at the time, this would be open 
to them, but we are not going out and actually solicit immigrants to 
come here. 

And, in the Dutch situation, the Dutch Government actually inter- 
prets our own act much more literally and restrictively than we inter- 
pret it ourselves. That is why we don’t get the Dutch people. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. McLeod, how long have you been administer- 
ing this act ? 

Mr. McLeop. Since it was passed. 

Senator Lancer. How long? 

Mr. McLrop. Since August of 1953. 

Senator Lancer. About 16 months? 

Mr. McLeop. It is longer than that. 

Senator Lancer. When did you make these recommendations to the 
House committee ? 

Mr. McLeop. In December of 1954. 

Senator Lancer. Now, in Senator Hennings’ letter, I call your 
attention to this paragraph : 

I am not primarily concerned, of course, with the tragedy of Mr. Corsi’s per- 
sonal situation or his bitterness which stems from Mr. Dulles’ action. I am 
deeply concerned with Mr. Corsi’s statement in his letter to Mr. Dulles that in 
16 months since the commencement of this program, less than 1,000 refugees 
have been admitted to this country. Not only is such a record a disgrace to the 
present administration, but it does, as Mr. Corsi stated, great injury to the 
United States throughout the world. This performance constitutes an indictment 
of the good faith of Mr. McLeod and all others responsible in the administration 
of the Refugee Act for which some of us worked so hard in the summer of 1953. 
I am amazed that President Eisenhower has so long tolerated this disgraceful 
situation and IL intend to call on him to act in the matter. 

I ask you, what figure you would substitute for this 1,000? 

Mr. McLeop. 1,044. 

Senator Warkins. You are speaking of refugees, as distinguished 
from others who come under this act ? 

Mr. McLxop. Refugees who have entered. 

This is a definition that we don’t have in the act, but which he has 
chosen to use here. 

Senator Lancer. So, out of 209,000, only 1,000 came in under this 
act ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. No. 

Senator Lancer. What is it, then ? 

Mr. McLxop. I think it is around 110,000 refugees, under this act, 
that we are permitted to take. 

Senator Lancer. What is that? 

Mr. McLrop. You see—— 

Senator Lancer. I am talking about people actually admitted as 
refugees. 

You say 1,044? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. And the act provided for 209,000 ? 

Mr. McLeop. Not 209,000 refugees. 


_ 


Senator Lancer. Escapees and expellees? 
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Mr. McLxrop. And preference cases, and relative preference. So 
if you add all those categories in, the answer is 25,000 instead of 
1,044. 

Senator Lancer. Well, will you state for my benefit just where 
this 24,000 comes in under this act, this refugee, expellee, and escapee 
act ? 

Mr. McLxop. In the compartments which were defined in the law 
there are 14 categories under which visas are issued. 

Senator Lancer. Which law are you referring to now ? 

Mr. McLeop. The Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

Now, the German expellees i in West Germany, Berlin, or Austria, 
55,000. We have issued 484 visas under that provision as of April 1- 
that is, admissions, 

Senator Warkins. You mean that many have actually come into 
the country ? 

Mr. McLerop. That many have actually come in. 

geese Warktns. How many have been issued visas to come? 

. McLeop. We don’t have a visa breakdown, because we do that 
ona i irterly basis. 

You see, these are broken down in these categories; they are lumped 
together. 

Senator Warkxins. What we want in this committee is to know how 
many have actually had visas. .And then some of the Senators are 
interested in those who have actually come in. And you pointed out, 
of course, that those who get visas don’t necessarily come in, and they 
don’t come as fast as the visas are issued. That is no responsibility of 
your administration. 

Mr. McLxrop. When you say a thousand refugees have come into 
the country, you are ignoring the 24,000 preference. 

Senator Warxkins. You are ignoring the other categories that come 
in under this same act ? 

Senator McLrop. That is right. 

Senator Warxins. In other words, when they say “refugees,” that 
seems to indicate, because it is called the Refugee Act, that that is all 
that came. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. It doesn’t take into consideration that the law 
also provided for preference cases, and the preference cases are those 
who have relatives here. They come in thousands. What is the total 
of all that have come in ? 

Mr. McLeop. I gave that previously. 

Senator Warkins. The whole program, everybody under the act 
who can come, who are eligible, and who have had visas. 

Mr. McLeop. 16,713 as of April 1. 

Senator Warkins. How many have you issued visas to under the 
act ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. 24,810. 

Senator Warkrins. And they could come in any time after you have 
issued the visas ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warxrins. That presents the true figures. 

Mr. McLron. I would like to submit for the record if it would be 
helpful this compilation by the Immigration Service which gives the 
categories under which the visas are issued, the number who arrived 
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during the week of April 1 in each category, the accumulative total, 
and the number permitted under each place. 
Senator Lancer. What puzzles me, before we ever passed this act 


in North Dakota a man could bring in his relatives. That is right, 
isn’t it? 


Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. I want to know how many we got in since this act 
was passed under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. McLeop. 16,713. 

Senator LAnger. You just told me 1,044. 

Senator Warkins. Those are refugees, Senator. You are not dis- 
tinguishing. Those are refugees as defined in the act. But the act 
also provides for these relatives to come in as well. 

Mr. McLrop. Which is over and above the regular quota of relative 
Cases. 

Senator Warxkins. The actual number that has come in are not all 
refugees. They don’t have to be refugees under this preference-for- 
relatives provision. And the P resident in the first place proposed that 
the whole act be enlarged, but we turned away from it and made a 
definition of refugees and tried to make it completely refugees. 

Yes, in Congress, we amended it to take in a lot of these preference 
cases. And the act is a lot different than most people suppose. 

‘That is where the difficulty comes in. 

Mr. McLerop. You see, about half of the 209,000 are preference cases. 
That is roughly, because some of them are interchangeable. We can 
put them either under refugees or whichever qualifies first. 

You see, we begin processing those cases immediately, because the 
approved petitions are already on file in the consulate, and greatly 
outnumber the quota. In Greece particularly the quota was greatly 
oversubscribed by relative cases. 

Senator Warkrns. You mean the McCarran Act quotas ? 

Mr. McLerop. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. This is additional ? 

Mr. McLeop. This is‘an additional quota. The reason we know we 
will be 100 percent successful in Italy is because we have got over 
60,000 relative cases there we can work on. We know the same is 
true in Greece. We know in Holland, for example, that they don’t 
even use their regular quota of relative cases. 

Senator Warkrxs. When you say “relative” you mean the McCarran 
Act 

Senator Lancer. You see, what puzzles me is this: Before our com- 
mittee we were told that there were so many million refugees over 
there in Germany, and that Brazil would take some, Venezuela would 
take some, and so on. And we said, “We will take 209,000 of these 
refugees and 4,000 orphans.” Regardless of this act we would have 
taken those relatives anyway. 

Senator Warkrns. But they were oversubscribed for maybe 25 or 
30 years. That is why the President wanted this act, because the reg- 
ular quotas were oversubscribed in Greece and Italy. 

Senator Henntnes. Nobody worked harder or with more dedica- 
tion on that than the distinguished Senator from Utah. 

Senator Lancer. That is right. 

Senator Warxrys. I wanted to make it as liberal as I could, but I 
found to get a bill at all we had to take some restrictions. 
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Senator Henninas. I wonder, Senator Watkins, if you have been 
satisfied so far with your understanding of the administration. 

Senator Warkrns. I haven’t been satisfied. And Mr. McLeod will 
tell you that I have been saying for some time that I haven’t been 
satisfied. 

Senator Henninos. I wondered what your point of view was, be- 
‘ause of your interest. 

Senator Warkins. I believe that progress is never made where you 
are satisfied. The people in the tropics were satisfied to lie on their 
backs and let the monkeys rattle the leaves on them from above. They 
never made any progress for centuries. But in the temperate zones 
where they had to get out and hustle in order to eat—they weren’t 
satisfied with going hungry, so they had to get out and hustle. Hunger 
makes for dissatisfaction. 

And I wanted to get this thing working. My name had been at- 
tached to it, and I had a personal and very intense interest in these 
people. I went over there and worked as hard as I could work, and 
I saw what we were up against. They haven’t gone as fast as we would 
have liked, but I think they are trying. And when you get the facts, 
it is a lot different from what people tell you. They think the thing 
hasn’t been working at all. But it has been going on. They have got 
the rules and regulations worked out now, they should be able to bring 
in all the Italian and Dutch—if the Dutch would just cooperate—and 
the Greeks. We found that the Germans were not interested in get- 
ting rid of the people who can contribute their success. They need 
considerable manpower, and the only ones they are anxious to get rid of 
are those that are a burden to them, are not physically able to work, 
or are not trained. 

Senator Lancer. We had several officials of the Czech Government 
here the other day, and we had a long hearing. They came in entirely 
unsuspectedly, that is why I didn’t call them before the committee 
when the time came. My recollection is they said they had to go 
through 18 different boards of investigation before they could get a 
refugee visa; is that right ? 

Mr. McLeop. There aren’t 18 boards created by the United States 
Government. 

Senator Lancer. I mean altogether, in both governments, wherever 
they come from. 

Mr. McLeop. I think that might be true, because the Germans proc- 
ess these people with a good deal of thoroughness. But there is not 
anywhere near 18 steps in our process. 

Senator Lancer. How many steps are there ? 

Mr. McLxeop. We have a step which we call providing the document, 
which is a questionnaire, the passports, which is the permission of the 
host government to travel, the birth records, the military records, the 
marriage records, the usual immigration documents, we don’t require 
any more than the regular law requires, with the exception of this 
preliminary questionnaire, which is the basis for the investigation. 
That is step 1. The man makes a prima facie case of eligibility on 
the basis of his document. 

Step 2 is the investigative phase where the security investigation 
which is required is carried out. 

Step 3 is where the visa applicant comes in and he gets his visa. 
But at that time he gets his public-health examination, and the immi- 
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gration officer examines him, and the Labor Department man examines 
him. That isall done in one 24-hour period. 

So we actually have three steps, if you will permit me to combine 
that last step, which leads to the issuance of the visa or the rejection 
of the application. 

Senator Lancer. They told me that if a man—Mr. Watkins, for 
instance—if he wanted to give an assurance, even though he is worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars over in Utah 

Senator Warkins. That is not true. 

Senator Lanorr. He would have to give a statement of his bank 
account, how much he is getting a month, and you go into all his 
personal life. Now, who lays down those rules and regulations, you 
or who? 

Mr. McLeop. My interpretation of the congressional language is 
that it is my personal responsibility to verify that the assurance is 
authentic and bona fide. 

Senator Lancer. And it generally takes 2 months? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; it does not. 

Senator Lancer. How many? 

Mr. McLrop. It takes us 5 days to do the verification process. How 
many it takes the man to get the assurance to us is something I don’t 
know. 

Senator Lancer. They tell us because of these rules and regulations 
you have laid down it takes months. 

Is that about right, Miss Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururipner. That was my understanding, sir. Take a hypo- 
thetical case and assume that the person isn’t a security risk, and he is 
not a health menace—suppose we read one of these assurance forms. 

Would you like to see one, Senator? It is four sheets. And you 
require that in 1 original and 4 copies; do you not 4 

Senator Lancer. Four sheets and one copy. 

Miss Gururince. One original and four copies. This is on legal 
size paper. Now, this is to verify the statement that the assurer is 
financially able to give the assurance. Isn’t that the purpose of this? 

Mr. McLeov. The purpose of it is to provide for the assurance 
against the alien becoming a public charge. 

Senator Warkins. It is more than that. They have to be sure that 
there will be a house for them to live in and a job that will not displace 
any other person, and the use of that house will not keep somebody 
else out of the house. 

Miss Gururiper. Yes. This is the part: “My net income” blank, 
“TI have on deposit at banks in the United States” blank, “I own real 
estate valued at” blank, “With mortgages or other encumbrances 
thereon amounting to” blank, “I am self-employed, and my net income 
for last year was” blank. 

Now, it is that particular section that many persons object to filling 
in, they object to divulging that information to other than the income 
tax authorities, the Internal Revenue Service. 

Isn’t that true, Mr. McLeod? That discourages the assurer 

Senator Warkins. But on the other hand, you must remember this: 
The intent of the law was to be sure that these people had a bona fide 
job and a house to live in and it would not displace anyone else. Well, 
we had circumstances arising under the Displaced Persons Act in 
which, if they are correctly reported to me, and if the reports to the 
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Judiciary Committee on investigations are true, there were many 
people who made certain certificates that these people would have 
work and gave assurances that they would have work under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, and they actually didn’t have jobs for them, they 
would come in and locate them in a hotel and would scour all over the 
United States to find a place for them. And it was to avoid that kind 
of activity that it was insisted that they have a bona fide employer, 
and that he must be more than a name, and he must have more than a 
desire to bring them over here. It was to prevent the frauds that 
existed in the past. 

When you see the spirit of that particular thing, you can understand 
why they want it. I think if these men could show without having to 
go to all that detail that they meet the 1 requirements, all right. But 
under the McCarran Act, and even before it, I have stood for people 
who wanted to come from Great Britain, for instance, I have had to 
prepare papers for them, and I have gone to people and taken assur- 
ance by affidavit that they had some money in the bank, or other assets, 
it couldn’t be just a phony statement. 

Senator Lancer. There is another question in there that these men 
objected to. They said, “Bring in a refugee, they can’t talk a word of 
English, they know nothing about cooking. Then if they take a job as 
a maid in a house, for instance, they have to get the same salary as a 
maid who can talk English and who is a good cook.” Is that right ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. That is a provision in the law. That job 
assurance has to encompass the same wages and working conditions as 
is found in that community. 

Senator Hennines. The going rate. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. The labor unions insisted on that. 

Senator Hennings. That is understandable. May I ask one ques- 
tion as a basis for further inquiry. Could you do less than that ques- 
tionnaire and comply with the law ? 

Mr. McLrop. No, sir; not in my opinion. 

Senator McCietian. That is the question. In other words, you have 
tried to go in there and get all the information to satisfy you that when 
the man comes over here he is not going to become a public charge on 
the community ? 


Mr. McLeop. In order to carry out the obligation which is imposed 
on me by law. 


Senator McCrietian. The question is, could you do less than that? 

Mr. McLxop. I do not believe I could. 

May I amend that to this extent, that in the case of the recognized 
voluntary agencies which endorse the assurance, I have required less 
than appears on these assurances to which we have been alluding. This 
is for the man on the street who is unknown to his government and 
submits an assurance. If an agency is prepared to stand behind him 


and endorse his assurance and pick up the ball if he should fumble it, 
then we require less from him. 


Senator McCietian. From the agency ? 

Mr. McLerop. From the individual. 

Senator McCietian. You require less because of the endorsement ? 
Mr. McLeop. Because of the endorsement of the volunt: ary agency. 

Senator Lancer. If you make a bank statement, for instance, they 
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don’t require you to say how much money you have got in the bank. 
They want to know what property you own, what collateral you have 
got. They don’t ask you if you have got $5.000 in the bank or 10 
cents. If you have money in the bank you draw it out anyway. So 
the objec tive of that is wasted. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, as Senator Hennings pointed out, I am more 
or less guided in this by the usual practice in the immigration field 
over the years. Iam not a lawyer, Senator, and I can’t answer Sena- 
tor McClellan’s question positively that I could require less and still 
comply with the law. But in my judgment and on the best advice 
that I have been able to obtain, this provision is what I must do to 
comply with the law. 

Senator Hennines. You have undertaken to embrace, I gather, 
Mr. McLeod, every safeguard, every assurance that you are com- 
plying with the law, and if you have erred you have erred on the 
side of being too inclusive and requiring too much, rather than too 
little, 1 assume. 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; I don’t believe that is true. I have tried 
not to err on either side and to be just as down the middle of the 
road as I can be in administering this act. 

Senator Hennines. I think it is sometimes just natural and human 
that we try to be as safe as we can. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I live dangerously, and I don’t always 

Senator Hennrnes. How about this provision, “I am self-employed 
and my net income during the last year was” blank. Is there a re- 
quirement that they be self -employed ? 

Mr. McLrop. No, sir. That is just a statement of the category in 
which he falls as opposed to a person who is a valid employee. 

Senator WarkiNns. By that you want to know whether he owns 
the business or is speaking for someone who doesn’t own it? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. You answered that. But the question is 
phrased this way, under this No. 10 on page 2. “I am self-employed, 
and my net income during the last year was” blank. Is there any 
alternative, is there another provision here relating to one who is 
not self-employed ? 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, I will be glad to go into this matter. But 
this question was checked on they didn’t call my people, and if there 
was a way to do it different, we would be glad to hear about it. 

Senator Hrennrnos. I hope you will forgive me if I draw any con- 
clusions that aren’t sustained here. On 10 the question is, “T am 
self-employed and my net income during the last year was” blank. 
It would seem that that might be one of “the requirements, as I look 
at it. 

We don’t say “I am self-employed” or “employed by thus and so, and 
my net income was,” we just say, “I am self-employed.” 

Senator Watkins. That ison page 3 of the form. 

Mr. McLeop. These are kind of multiple-entry things, you can fill 
in the one that best suits your category. I mean, some people don’t own 
real estate, some people haven’t got any money in the bank. 

Senator Henntnes. If you say “I am self-employed,” and you are 
not self-employed, you just don*t answer that question ? 

Mr. McLrop. That is right. 
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Senator Hennines. That seems to me a peculiar phraseology. 

Mr. McLeop. I am afraid I have toagree with you. 

Senator Henninos. But, be that as it may, I haven’t studied this, I 
may be wrong. 

Senator Warkrys. Was this in any way copied from the regulations 
on the McCarran Act? 

Mr. McLrop. No. I think these are all devised. I point out that 
this particular form is an assurance by an individual sponsor for an 
alien nominated by an agent, which is where the sponsor is designated 
as an agent. 

This isa blank form. 

Senator Hrennines. This was just handed me. And you see, we 
have the named assurants, and unnamed assurants. The assurance is 
for a special individual which the assurer knows about, or the assur- 
ance that is just given in blank, permitting the agent to fill in the name 
of the beneficiary after it gets over to the consul. 

Miss Gururincr. The questions are similar, though. 

Mr. McLxop. There is very little difference. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. McLeod, not to get into any invidious per- 
sonal discussion at this time, but what was Mr. Corsi’s duty under 
your direction, if such it was? 

Mr. McLrop. Mr. Corsi never had any dealings under my direction. 

Senator Henninos. He had none? 

Mr. McLxop. No. 

Senator Hennines. Now, when Mr. Corsi says this—and I am quot- 
ing from his letter to the Secretary of State: 

The program will not work until you and the administration are willing to 
rescue it from the grip of an intolerable minority, both in Congress and within 
the Department itself, which believes that in this world there are superior and 
inferior races. These people are sabotaging the program, and they brought about 
my elimination from this administration. 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, I was very disturbed—— 

Senator Henninas. To what degree did Mr. Corsi have familiarity 
or responsibility in this program that would have given him a predi- 

cate, if he had such predicate, for making this statement ? 

Mr. McLeon. I am sorry I can’t tell you on what it was predicated 
or how he could have had such an opinion without notifying someone 
in authority of the existence of these people, I am not aware of. 

And I think it would be most reprehensible to have any such person 
in any way connected with this program. 

Senator Hennrnos. And as far as you know Mr. Corsi never com- 
plained to you? 

Mr. McLxrop. No, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Complained to you about the manner in which 
this program was being administered ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. 

Senator Henninos. Nor anyone else within your knowledge? 

Mr. McLxop. Within my knowledge, that is right, sir. 

Senator Warxkrns. You have read what he said in the newspapers? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. It is very disturbing to me, because I had a very 
pleasant association with Mr. Corsi, I thought, and I still have no 
reason to believe otherwise, except for these statements he has made. 


And I am puzzled to think that he didn’t in some way indicate to me 
his feelings in this matter. 
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Senator Henninoes. And he had nothing to do with the administra- 
tion of this program, I understand ? 

Mr. McLrop. He had no responsibility. He was requested to make 
a survey of the population and report to the Secretary, and he did so. 

Senator Hennrnes. And he made that survey and his report to the 
Secretary ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. sir. 

Senator Lancer. Have you seen a copy of that report ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. Did you ever give any directive, or any order, 
to carry out a certain policy or do anything with respect to the pro- 
gram to Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLeop. I did on one matter. I wrote him a memorandum 
and asked him not to speak to the press without observing the usual 
clearance procedure in the Department. It was more in the nature of 
a request than an order, I think, because I don’t believe I was ever in 
a position to give him orders, in that he was Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, and not assigned to my jurisdiction. 

Senator Watkins. You are sure that he was never assigned to you, 
as under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrncs. But you did have some association with him, 
which you characterized as being pleasant ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. We talked about the progress of the program. 
I undertook to give him a briefing with respect to the operations when 
he first came aboard. I talked to him about the job as my deputy, to 
be operationally in charge of the program. And he declined that 
assignment and said he would prefer to be a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary. 

Senator Henntnes. That was when he first came to the Department ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. I wonder if it might be better to excuse Mr. 
McLeod and find out what Mr. Corsi has to say. 

All we know is what we have read in the newspaper, really. And 
then we could call Mr. McLeod again. 

Senator Warkrns. It might be better to excuse him from further 
testimony on that. 

But I think we cught to go thoroughly into the operation of this 
law. That is the point of this investigation. The others were only 
incidental to this. 

The controversy between Mr. Corsi and Mr. Dulles was only inci- 
dental. But, if it were necessary to go into that, in order to explain 
the operation of this law, then we ought to go into it. 

But I would like to pursue, first, the operation of this law. That is 
what I am vitally interested in. I would like to see it succeed; I think 
it can. 

And from the report that they have made, I think they have prob- 
ably made better progress than people anticipate. But, unfortunately, 
the word “refugee” has been tacked onto this bill, and it isn’t com- 
pletely a refugee bill. It wasn’t intended that way, but members of 
the committee in opposition tried to nail it down as a refugee bill. 
But in conference, as I recall it, it was amended to bring in a lot of 
preference cases, the relatives, and they didn’t have to comply with 
the same terms. 
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It has been much easier to pick them up, because they had appli- 

cations already on file, some of them with a priority 10 or 12 or 15 
years back, and they couldn’t get in under that, that is the reason the 
President wanted to take in a lot of those cases. 

Mr. McLxrop. And, unfortunately, we are in an error when the 
refugees in the categories which are covered by this bill are in a dimin- 
ishing state of necessity, if I may say so. 

Senator Warkrys. The conditions are better ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. The conditions have greatly improved in most 
of those countries, partly as “ result of our help, and they don’t have 
the same pressure to get away / 

Miss Gururiper. May a copy of Mr. Corsi’s report be made avail- 
able to the committee / 

Senator Warkrins. Who isthe report made to? 

Mr. McLeop. To the Secretary. 

And I don’t know what its status is as a privileged document. But, 
as far as I am personally concerned, I don’t see any reason why it 
shouldn’t be made available. I would be glad to ask the Secretary 
to make it available. 

Senator Hennineos. Mr. Chairman, at this time, and with all def- 
erence to the distinguished Senator from Utah’s observ and I 
quite agree with him that the primary purpose of this i inquiry is to 
determine the manner in which this act is being administered—I do 
believe that it may be helpful to the subcommittee, since Mr. Corsi is a 
man of responsibility, and I believe of stature, although I don’t know 
of what degree of expertness in this field, unless it is so reputed—it 
might be helpful to us to call Mr. Corsi to see what specific information 
he can give us, in order to enable us to further examine Mr. McLeod. 

I pretend to no expertness in this field. And I am sure that it 
would be very valuable to us to hear Mr. McLeod in full, and in all 
respects to give him every opportunity to enlighten us. 

I hope Mr. McLeod understands that this is ‘not an adversary pro- 
ceeding at all, and we are not bringing you here, Mr. McLeod, cer- 
tainly for the purpose of discrediting or embarrassing you. This 
matter has erupted. It wasn’t of our making, but it is under our 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. McLeop. I compliment the chairman on calling the meeting. 
I think it is a good idea to examine the facts. 

Senator Warkins. Senator, I have no objection to the line that you 
just proposed. I think if you want to get any further infor mation 
on the operation of the act and Mr. Corsi can give it, why, then, he 
has made the report on it, some investigation of it, and I think it would 
be very fair to have that information for the purpose of asking Mr. 
McLeod about it. 

Senator Hennines. The Senator is always very fair and judicious 
in these proceedings. 

Senator Warkins. What I meant was to postpone the examination 
of him on this particular thing, and get to the others, and then call 
Mr. Corsi. 

Senator Hennines. We might have an inquiry, then, that we can 
get into. 

Senator Warxkrns. I have no objection to that. That is perfectly 
all right. : 
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Senator Lancer. When could you get hold of Mr. Corsi, Miss Guth- 
ridge ¢ 

Miss Gururivce. Immediately Senator. He lives in Arlington, Va. 

And, Senator, Mr. McLeod has agreed to make available to the 
committee a copy of Mr. Corsi’s report. 

Mr. McLeop. I have agreed to ask the Secretary. I can’t speak for 
him. 

Senator Lancer. We will take a recess now, and meet at 2 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. 

We can have Mr. Corsi here, but invite him without a subpena; I 
would rather not have a subpena. 

And if there is anybody else in the Immigration Department or the 
State Department or anywhere else that you might want, we might 
get them. Iam interested in this matter of the number admitted. Who 
would know that in the Immigration Department ? 

Miss Gururivee. I can find out, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. I would like to find out the truth. 

Senator Warkins. When you say “admitted,” I would like to get 
a definition of what you mean by “admitted.” 

Mr. McLeod has said that so many people have been given visas. 
We want to know why they haven’t got here after the visas were issued. 
The bill has been called a refugee’s bill, and it isn’t actually a refugee’s 
bill. 

Senator Lancer. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. Thursday, April 14, 1955.) 
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Unrrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INvEsTIGATE PROBLEMS 
CoNNECTED WITH THE IMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES 
AND Escaprers From WeEsTERN EuROPEAN NATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JJ UDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2 p. m., in room 
125, Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Langer, Watkins, and Hennings; Eleanor Guth- 
ridge, general counsel for subcommittee. 

Also present: Edna Lonigan, legislative assistant to Senator Jen- 
ner; Helen Eckerson, representing General Swing. 

Senator Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. CORSI, ARLINGTON, VA., AND NEW 
YORK, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN LAMULA 


(Having been duly sworn by Senator Langer) 


Mr. Corst. With me is Mr. Lamula, a member of the New York 
State Legislature. He is the first Republican elected in Al Smith’s 
district in New York, the district that Al Smith represented in the 
legislature. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Hennings, will yeu start this off ? 

Senator Henninos. I think the Tecord ‘might also show that the 
commissioner, General Swing, is not here because of the death of his 
distinguished father-in-law; and also that Miss Edna Lonigan, legis- 
lative assistant to Senator Jenner, is present. 

Mr. Corsi, this inquiry is being conducted, as I think the chairman 
has clearly indicated, for the purpose primarily of bringing to the 
understanding of this committee and to the public the conduct of the 
administration of the Emergency Refugee Act of 1953, if that is the 
correct title, and for you to express to us your views as to the admin- 
istration of that act, the nature of the shortcomings in effecting the 
provisions of the act, if any, and the reasons for these defects, if they 
exist, and such other comments as may be appropriate to the subject 
matter. 

Is that sufficiently broad, Mr. Chairman, as a beginning ? 
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Senator Lancer. I might interject and say that this is very informal, 
and if any of you want to ask any questions, please do so. 

Senator Hennines. We might now ask Mr. Corsi to state his name, 

residence, his previous positions, public and private, his schooling, and 
such other biographical data as he may wish to give. 

Mr. Corst. My name is Edward Corsi. My Washington address 
is 2316 North Stafford Street, Arlington, Va. My New York resi- 
dence is 60 East 96th Street, Manhattan, N. Y. I have lived in New 
York all of my life. Previous to coming to Washington, I was the 
industrial commissioner of the State of New York in charge of the 
New York State Labor Department. I was appointed on 3 different 
occasions for 4-year terms by Gov, Thomas E. Dewey, and confirmed 
by the Senate of New York on each of those occasions. 

Before that I was chairman of the Industrial Board of the State 
of New York, also by appointment of Governor Dewey, and also by 
confirmation of the State Senate. 

Previous to that I was the relief administrator of the city of New 
York by appointment of Mayor LaGuardia. I conducted the admin- 
istration of public relief in the city of New York all during the period 
of the depression. I resigned in 1940 over a slight difference of opin- 
ion with Mayor LaGuardia. I favored the election of Mr. Willkie: 
he favored the election of Mr. Roosevelt, and I peacefully resigned 
and supported Mr. Willkie as vice chairman of his campaign. 

Previous to that I was the United States Commissioner of Immi- 
gration by appointment of President Hoover, and later I was United 
States Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization by reap- 
pointment of President Roosevelt. In the years preceding that I was 
& newspaper correspondent abroad, and I was the director of the 
Settlement House in the city of New York. 

I think that covers sit, Senator. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you, Mr. Corsi. 

Mr. Corst. Of aaa I have been a candidate for the United States 
Senate, and an unsuccessful candidate for mayor of the city of New 
York. 

Senator Henninos. I think you might tell us, preliminarily, if you 
will, sir, before you go into the subject matter suggested, the circum- 
stances under which you came to Washington, at whose invitation, and 
in what capacity you were invited here, and in what capacity you 
later functioned, if you did, in the Department of State. 

Mr. Corst. At the end of my term in New York, that is, when my 
term and the Governor’s term was coming to an end, I concluded that 
I would retire to private life, and try to make money. As the Sen- 
ators know, you do not make money in public life. I thought I owed 
it to my family to do something in that direction. 

And T had several offers which I was considering at the time. One 
offer had to do with a large industry in New York, as the impartial 
arbitrator of that industry in the city of New York. And I remem- 
bered at the time that Mr. Brownell, who has been a longtime friend 
of mine—I have known him for many years, as a matter of fact, he 
was treasurer of my campaign for the United States Senate, he had 
been known to the management of this industry—I remembered that 
he was in Washington and I came to Washington to talk it over with 
Herb Brownell to see what he thought about my getting into this 


field. 


Pilea 
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And when I reported at Mr. Brownell’s office for my appointment, 
the White House was on the phone. It was Mr. Raab calling. And 
he asked me if I wouldn’t please stop over at the White House, that 
he had been instructed to discuss with me a subject which he thought 
was important, not only to them, but to me. 

Senator Henninos. Identify "Mr. Raab. 

Mr. Corst. Mr. Maxwell Raab, Assistant to the President of the 
United States. I saw Mr. Raab. I had known Mr. Raab before. I 
had met him on a number of occasions, we were rather friendly, and 
I thought we saw eye to eye, particularly on this question of the act. 
And he said that they were very anxious to have me give a hand on 
the Refugee Rehef Act. 

said to Mr. Raab that I wasn’t really planning to continue in 
public service, I had had enough of it, and this would upset my plans, 
but he kept on insisting that this was a very urgent thing, that the 
President was vitally interested in this act, that it would only last 
about a year and a half and so on and so forth, and he brought in 
every point that he could bring in in defense of the act, and why | 
should be in there pitching. 

Well, we talked it over, and I sort of softened, and I said, “Maybe 
this thing will last a year and a half or perhaps two.” And finally 
i said, “I think I will do it.” 

He said, “You will have all the authority you need to do it. You 
will not be hampered. They will be very anxious to have you in this, 
and very happy. 

At this point Mr. Raab telephoned to the Department of State, and 
he indicated to somebody I had accepted. 

I went back to New York and a day later I received a telegram from 
John Foster Dulles, which I would like to read. I want to ‘emphasize 
I had known Mr. Dulles. He was not a stranger to me, I had known 
him in New York, both politically and personally. I had known 
members of his family. I had appointed a sister to the commission 
in the State of New York, for which she was very grateful, and I had 

campaigned for — as a candidate for the Senate. 

So as I reached New York—the date of this telegram, the receipt 
of it is December 2, 1954. And it was addressed to Edward Corsi, 
Industrial Commission, State Office Building, New York. And it 


read: 


I have long hoped to have you associated with me in the State Department 
working on matters for which you are uniquely qualified. I have hesitated up 
to now because of your heavy commitments in New York approaching you, but 
I am hopeful that you might now be available. I am particularly interested in 
your coming in as consultant to me with responsibility in the refugee field under 
the present Refugee Relief Act. This law is administered by Scott McLeod, and 
before we can make any final arangement, it would be necessary for you and him 
to have a meeting of minds on that program. And in addition to that program, 
however, there are a number of related matters in which you could be helpful 
to us. I would like to discuss these with you sometime in the next few weeks 
ut your convenience, and hope that you will at least keep the possibility open 
until we have had a chance to talk. 

JOHN FosTer DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 

[ replied to Mr. Dulles’ letter after several days of thinking this 
thing over and of talking it over with friends of mine who realized 
my position and what I was trying to do and to whom I had com- 
municated by intention of retiring from public life. But I was urged 
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to go ahead and do it. Governor Dewey called me up and said it was 
a great opportunity, and congratulated me for considering continuing 
in public office. I told him that I had no real desire to do so, but this 
thing was probably important, and important to the administration. 
I can’t seem to find the letter. 
I wired the Secretary that I would come down, and he wrote me 
back this letter: 


I was delighted to get your telegram accepting my plea that you come down 
here to work for us. As I told you, it will be necessary, before we finally firm 
up arrangements, for you and Scott McLeod to get together and work out some 
arrangements that you can recommend to me. I understand that he will not be 


back until just before Christmas, and I hope that we can both talk with you 
shortly after his return. 


In the meantime it is a source of great encouragement to me to know that you 
will be taking on this work by next month. 
With warm personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, 


JOHN Foster DULLES. 


I came down to Washington and had a chat with Seott McLeod. 
There were rumors in the papers about my appointment, and there 
were suggestions at that time that I might succeed Scott McLeod, and 
the usual speculations on the part of the newspapers, which of course 
were uncomfortable and which didn’t help any. 

But I sat down there with Scott McLeod, and he said that he had 
recommended my name to the Senate, or to the Secretary, or whoever 
had to do with this appointment. 

I told him I appreciated it very much. I told him I was perfectly 
willing to come down, and while the law was a difficult law, I thought 
it could be made to work, it was merely a matter of intention, whether 
you wanted it to work or not. 

We had what I thought was a pretty fair understanding. 

And [ also said, in view of this speculation in the press, I said, 
“Scott, I want to say one thing to you so our relations will never be 
marred by any misunderstandings. I am not interested in your job, 
and if it were offered me, I wouldn’t take it.” He understood that 
perfectly. 

And we moved on, we walked over to see the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary wanted to see me alone, and he chatted with me, and he outlined 
this thing, how glad he was and how happy I would be in the Depart- 
ment. We did not get down to any detailed approaches of my job, 
it was just generally understood that I would help out in the refugee 
project, and in such other migration matters as there were in the De- 
partment generally. 

Whereupon a press conference was called. I thought it might be a 
good thing—I myself suggested that the Secretary hold a press con- 
ference so that it would give to the act the kind of boost it needed. 
And I shall explain later why the act needs a lot of boosting. 

And he went in there and made a speech, which is now a matter of 
record. He patted me on the back, he introduced me to the boys as his 
old friend, and he said that I was the best qualified man in the United 
States. 

I thanked him very much. I limited myself to one very small 
remark, and I will explain that too. I simply said that I thought 
the President and the Congress, in passing this law, really inten ed 
to bring these people in, and “I am going to bring them in if I can”. 

And the Secretar ys said, “That is our policy.” 


—— 
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And at that point Mr. McLeod was asked how much time I would 
give to the act. And he said that he hoped that I would give all 
my time, although he realized that I had been brought into the 
Department to do other things besides the act, speaking generally, 
like the Interdepartmental Committee, as Assistant to the Secretary. 

And then I began to sense a little thing I didn’t quite like. When 
I was called into Scott’s private office, (Hal) Short was there. Hal 
Short is Mr. McLeod’s public relations man, a man from California. 
And I was told that we were going to have a press conference, and 
would I please not indicate any failure in the program at all, that 
the line was to boost it as a working program. 

I said that of course I would try my best not to embarrass any- 
body, but I took the hint. 

And that is the reason my remarks were very brief at that time. 
I felt that I might have said a little more in urging that the pro- 
gram be accepted, and that I was brought in there for the purpose 
of stepping up the program, but I couldn't quite say that without 
violating this pledge that I had made in his office, the three of us, 
that I wouldn't say any more than that. 

After the press conference was over, Scott said to me, “Ed, I don’t 
want to hear any more about refugees.” 

Senator Watkins. What is this? 

Mr. Corsi. Scott McLeod, he said, “I am glad to get rid of this 
business.” 

I said, “I am going to help in this thing. You understand that 
I may have other things to do in the Department, which of course 
I have.” 

Let me explain this, because this is one of the major points of the 
controversy with the Secretary and his assistants, that I was trying 
to circumvent the law and take Scott McLeod’s job. 

Now, I had said very frankly to Raab in the White House, and 
to my people in the party that under no conditions would I come 
down to Washington as Scott McLeod’s assistant, and I hold to that 
today. And I am glad that I never actually agreed in any public 
way to become his assistant, because rightly or wrongly, in the part 
of the world where I come from, if you want to scare babies, all 
you have to do is to mention McLeod’s name. I don’t know whether 
that is right or wrong. But the impression is that he is out of sym- 
pathy with all these laws, which is something entirely different from 
my position. My reputation is that I am in sympathy with the refu- 
gees we are trying to help. 

But that was nothing. I didn’t want to come to Washington as 
a mere assistant, because I knew, as a man of experience, and with 
some practical sense, I could not put over an act while I was under 
the domination of one who had failed in carrying out that act, that 
I would have to have some kind of support somewhere, because in 
the event of a conflict, there would be somebody who could remedy 
this conflict, who could decide whether we would go ahead or not. 

I was justified in my feeling at that time, as I was later to learn. 

So I came into the Department as the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary on labor and refugee and migration matters. And the 
announcements went out from the Department that I was to assist 
Mr. McLeod in carrying out the law, but that he was the adminis- 
trator of the law—which I understood perfectly that he was. 
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Well, I went down there. Now, 1 want to relate these incidents, and 
_— are small, but they are important. I was not given an office. I 

ras immediately bundled off to Europe. The trip was completely 
iileel my planning at all. I came in, and the first thing I knew, I 
had to go to Europe. I thought I should have some experience with 
the law before I went to E urope, for how could I properly evaluate 
what I saw in Europe if I didn’t have some experience in the Depart- 
ment? But I was kept around McLeod’s office, the excuse being that 
there was no office space in the building. 

Whenever he was out of the office 1 would use his desk, and when he 
was around I would move toa table. After a while I found that very 
uncomfortable and impossible. I couldn’t see anybody under such 
circumstances, 

| found it so inconvenient that I moved into a cubbyhole next to his 
office, a little place like a broadcasting booth, where anybody can hear 
you talk. I put my papers on the desk, and I hoped J could stay there 
for a while until they decided where they were going to house me. 

The 24th of January I sailed for Europe 

Senator Warkrns. When did you go in office ? 

Mr. Corst. The 10th. That was 14 days I hung around. The trip 
to Europe was all set, and who was to accompany me was allset. I was 
accompanied by a gentleman, Mr. Reager, who was one of Scott’s 
assistants there, and subsequently a man by the name of Roy Wade, 
who represents Scott in Geneva. Mr. Roy Wade is a former policeman 
from Texas. He is now the European representative of the program. 

I want to confess right now that I was not being fooled at all. At 
every turn of the road I had the distinct impression that Mr. Roy 
Wade was just someone that was reporting back to Scott McLeod about 
everything I said and did. 

Senator Hennings. You don’t mean he was a chief of police? 

Mr. Corst. He may have been a chief of police. 

Senator Warkrins. You are not reflecting on that, are you? 

Mr. Corst. No. He was part of the situation I shall describe. It 
is very important that we understand this situation. It is one of the 
things that weakens the law. 

Senator Hennrnes. We don’t want to dwell upon this point, but you 
characterized Mr. Wade as being a policeman from Texas. You mean 
a patrolman ? 

Mr. Corsr. A ranger, I think. 

Senator Hennines. A Texas Ranger? 

Senator Warxins. The truth is that at some time in his career he 
had been a policeman ? 

Mr. Corst. He had been a policeman. and he acted like a policeman 
with me. I just walked around with this fellow, and I knew I was 
under surveillance. That was my very deep impression. 

In any event, the trip went all right. We went to Greece, Austria, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, all in about 20 days. You didn’t 
hardly have a chance to catch your breath in any one of these places. 

The only places where we stayed more than a day were Athens and 
Rome, because of the large programs in those two countries. In practi- 
rally all of these countries I merely talked with consular representa- 
tives, our own consular representatives, sometimes—in Berlin I talked 
with the Assistant High Commissioner of Germany. He was a fine 
gentleman from Boston. 
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Senator Hennineos. That is Mr. Parkman? 

Mr. Corst. That is right. I spoke to Mr. Larue in Bonn. I will 
come back to Mr. Larue. 

In Switzerland I met the consul general. He is a very fine person. 
He was certainly very fine to me and very generous. 

I think the consular people were extremely courteous in Greece 
The Ambassador was most courteous to me. He entertained me at the 
Embassy. He talked to me of his farm. And the consul general 
entertained me also. 

All of this was fine. I point it out in answer to some suggestion 
that I was kind of a bull in a china shop. 

Miss Gururipge. Mr. Corsi, did you see any refugees while you were 
in Europe ; did you actually talk to them d 

Mr. Corsr. Yes. I went to camps in Greece, I talked to refugees 
over there while my colleagues pulled my coat to get me away from 
them. 

Senator Henninos. By “colleagues” you mean Mr. Wade ? 

Mr. Corst. And people who ac companied me to the camp. 

Senator Warxkins. Did you have a time schedule to meet? Did you 
get the impression that they didn’t want you to see the refugees, or 
was it the same as it was when I was there, I w anted to stay longer, 
and they said, “If you are going to meet this next man’ 

Mr. Corsr. ‘That is what it amounts to. 

Senator Warxrns. I was wondering if there was anything sinister 
in trying to get you to go. 

Mr. Corst. No, nothing sinister. The trip was so short that there 
wasn’t a chance to do it. The trip was to discuss the program. That 
was about all it amounted to, with the exception of Rome, where we 
stayed a few days. 

In Italy I was very much in the nature of a native son coming back 
who had made good. And I did get a warm reception. At that time 
| had made a few appointments with a cousin of mine who is the head 
of social security in Rome, and some of my relatives,andsoon. ‘There 
was one appointment made for me directly. That was with the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and I shall explain why. 

1 am a trustee of Cornell University, and the president’s son is a 
professor at Cornell. He is a very good friend of mine; his name is 
Mario. He teaches governments. I had word from the President’s 
office, through my cousin, that he would appreciate it very much if I 
could sit down with him and really chat, and, of course, talk about his 
son. 

I would like to put this off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Henninos. Back on the record. 

Mr. Corsi, you are one of that class of trustees appointed by the State 
of New York? 

Mr. Corst. That is right. I have been a trustee for almost 12 years. 

The next morning, to my amazement, and out of a blue sky—this 
business had not even been publicized as yet, and it was just as informal 
as it could be—I received a very mysterious telegram signed John Fos- 
ter Dulles, saying that he was very seriously disturbed about my not 
following protocol at all: that : all appointments had to be made through 
the Embassy, and a third party should be present at all these meetings, 
and so on. 
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I promptly wired back that I had not made any appointments out- 
side of that with anybody in the Government, that no appointments 
were made by me with the Premier and the Foreign Minister and 
everybody, that all appointments had been made through the Embassy. 
[ spoke with Mr. Dubro, because our Ambassador was not there, and 
according to protocol [ had taken a third party to such meetings, and 
that Consul General Gray sat in on all of the meetings which I had 
with any official in Rome. 

All of my meetings were concerned entirely with the program, and 
how the Italian authorities might be more helpful. They certainly 
could be much more helpful than they are. 

There were the usual pleasantries about America and the Italian- 
Americans in America, the usual things you might talk about. He 
was coming to America, and he talked about the number of his people 
in the United States and about the wonderful reception they would 
give him. 

I never understood this mysterious telegram, except that it was 
planted right out of Rome and merely came : back in around the world 
circle. 

Senator Warktns. How do you know it was planted in Rome? 

Mr. Corst. Well, it couldn’t have come in any other way. This 
thing had not been in the papers. It was just a brief meeting. It 
was a meeting—it referred to all my appointments, my many appoint- 
ments, none of which had been made as far as I was concerned. This 
was probably being played through the Embassy. I am sure John 
Foster Dulles didn’t just send me a telegram. I am reasonable enough 
to understand that. 

Senator Warkins. I wasn’t questioning that; I just was wonder- 
ing how you knew. 

Senator Hennrnes. Somebody would have to pass the word back 
here. 

Mr. Corst. I know the word was passed back here. And I was 
tremendously humiliated because this telegram was handed to me by 
Mr. Dubro in the presence of a number of people there. I read it, and 
I was amazed, and I immediately tried to have Mr. Dubro send a 
reply as the head of the mission that I had not made any appoint- 
ments except through the Embassy. 

That reply is in Mr. Dulles’ files right now. 

But anyway, they went on, and finally we came back. There seemed 
to be a changed atmosphere when I came back. I didn’t feel as though 
I knew where I was going to land in the show. I came back, and I 
was waiting to goto w ork. "Agi 1in there was no office. 

They said that an office would be gotten for me in a day or two, 
and so on and so forth. But finally I was given an office in the annex 
515 22d Street. It was a bare room with a desk put up at one corner, 
and a couple of chairs. It was a very makeshift arr: ingement, 

I had a hole in the wall about a foot square, andsI put something 
over it. Isat there for a while, and I was wondering what the dickens 
IT was doing there. But 1 thought I would be patient about it, and I 
sat down and proceeded to operate. 

It was very difficult to operate under the circumstances. You just 
can’t be an executive in an operation where you have to meet people 
when you can’t meet them in a decent environment, or climate. 
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Meanwhile the office of Mr. Tyler Thompson had been vacated. 
This was the Acting Deputy Administrator of the project. He had 
to go te Ottawa, and the office was unoccupied upstairs. I sat in this 
little thing, and one day I just went upstairs and sat in that office and 
remained there until the end of the time. 

That was my experience. 

I tried to get Mr. Scott McLeod on the phone to talk this thing 
over. Well, after much calling and recalling, and conversations with 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary, one day I got an appointment 
and went over there to see him. 

I said, “Seott, what is this all about, anyway?” I said, “What 
about this friend of yours in the Congress that is knocking my head 
off? Do you know anything about that? What is it all about?” 

Well, he said, “I wouldn’t take that seriously. After all, you can’t 
win in a fight with a Congressman or a skunk. I can’t stand up for 
you, because if I do, then I would put myself out with him, and he has 
got our legislation, and how are we going to get our legislation 
through Congress?” 

I said I didn’t expect him to defend me, because it was perfectly 
all right for him to comment about what I did. But I wanted him 
to know that there was nothing in the charges at all, that I had nothing 
to apologize for, that my public record was an open book, and I 
wanted him specifically to know that. Moreover, I wanted to note 
just what I was going to do here. 

Well, finally he said that my clearance wasn’t in, and therefore, 
technically, I could not sit as the Assistant Administrator of the 
project, because that was a sensitive position—indicating that my 
other position was not sensitive, that I might continue with the Secre- 
tary—but “this calls for a clearance, they will try to hurry the clear- 
ance, you know how these fellows are in the FBI, they are very slow,’ 
and so forth. 

But he said, “Maybe you can be the Assistant Administrator until 
this thing is cleared.” 

I said, “I hope to be something, or let me get out.” 

So we finally agreed that I would be the Acting Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the project, and I could sit in Mr. Tyler Thompson’s offic e. 
And he said, “Don’t go, wait a minute, the boys are coming in. 

And the boys that were coming in were the whole staff of the 
project that I knew nothing about. He asked me to sit down, and he 
finally told these people that I was going to be the Acting Adminis- 
trator. That was the first time we ac ctually came to some sense on this 
business and sat down and went to work. 

Senator Warkins. May I ask you a few questions on that point? 
[ may miss it later on and not remember exactly where we were when 
this occurred. 

Will you explain what your understanding of the act was with 
reference to who was responsible for its administration 2 

Mr. Corst. I understood the responsibility was in Seott McLeod. 

Senator Warktys. It was placed in the oflice which he occupied ? 

Mr. Corst. Definitely. There was no question about that. We 
agreed on that, because in one of my conversations with him, I think 


it was, or somebody there, it was said that my title would not give me 
the authorit y to give orders, you see. 
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In order for me to have a line authority over the project it was 
necessary for me to get into a line position, and the best line position 
I could have was Assistant Administrator. This person said, “These 
people around here are pretty funny, until you have got line authority, 
they will pay no attention to you. 

T said, “All right, let’s have that line authority. I am still in a 
cooperative mood, and I want to go in there and work.” 

Senator Warkins. When you first started out you had the attitude 
that you didn’t intend to be an assistant to Mr. McLeod, you wouldn’t 
work with him; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Corst. I was being so kicked around, I had nothing to do, I was 
just drawing a lot of salary for which I was giving no service, except 
for a lot of trips that they wanted to give me—they wanted to send 
me ona trip to South America at that time—and so finally I decided 
that I might as well go along and have both titles, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary in charge of 1 migration and refugee matters, and then 
as a second, the title of “Deputy “Administrator. That was the thing 
that was finally agreed upon. 

Senator Warkins. Didn’t Mr. McLeod before that time offer you 
the position of Deputy Assistant Administrator prior to the time you 
are talking about ¢ 

Mr. Corsr. I said to Scott, I said, “I don’t know whether”—when 
we first discussed this matter I did not want to go in there and—I said 
that before, I said that I could help him without my actually assum- 
ing the title of assistant, and so on. 

He insisted that it would probably be better if I did, and so on and 
so forth. And we left that open. 

I took that up immediately after I came back. 

Senator Warxkrns. Didn’t you tell him when he offered to you the 
position as deputy that you didn’t want to be deputy, and you couldn't 
afford to do that, that you wanted the title of Assistant to the Secre- 
ary of State rather than to be his deputy ? 

Mr. Corst. I had the title. 

Senator Watkins. I am asking you whether you told him that. 

Mr. Corst. I said to him at the very beginning when I first went 
in that I was satisfied with the title of Assistant to the Secretary, 
and that I wanted to work with him to help him. He didn’t have to 
give me the title. 

Senator Warxrns. Didn’t you tell him that you didn’t want that 
title, you couldn’t afford to take it ? 

Mr. Corst. After I had my appointment as Assistant Secretary it 
was a question of that. It was previous to that when I had no title I 
wouldn’t take the job as assistant to Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Warkrns. I wanted to get this clear. Didn’t you know 
when you came down that not only McLeod but any other man in that 
office was responsible for the administration, that that office was the 
Administrator, didn’t you know that that was where the authority lay, 
in Mr. McLeod’s job? 

Mr. Corst. I had refused that job. I spoke to Ralph, and I wouic 
not take the job. 

Senator Warxtns. I asked you if you knew. I am trying to find 
out if you knew at that time that the authority rested in Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Corst. Definitely. There was no question in my mind. What I 
wanted to do was to carry out the intent of my original appointment 
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to be Assistant to Secretary Dulles on refugee migration and to work 
with Scott McLeod to put the program over. What I didn’t want to 
do was to come down to Washington and be merely an assistant to Mr. 
McLeod. 

Senator Watkins. That is what I wanted to get clear. Later on 
you were apparently taking the job. 

Mr. Corsi. Later on I found this perfect vacuum. I was doing noth- 
ing. And I merely succumbed. But I didn’t have the same feeling as 
I had at the outset. What ran in my mind was that if 1 had had any 
difficulties in presenting my views, 1 could pass them on to the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary would attend to the matter as he pleased. 

In other words, I was not under the thumb of Scott McLeod, which 
would be an incompatible position in making the act work. 

Senator Warkins. What would appear to me to be a difficulty in the 
situation is the fact that Scott McLeod was given the responsibility 
under the law, and they were trying to create an office outside of his 
office and giving you authority to run it. 

Mr. Corst. I had no intention of administering it. I wanted to be 
the adviser. I wanted to give my experience to ‘this Department. I 
expected that Mr. McLeod and I would work together. 

Senator Warxins. I am not criticizing you, I am criticizing the 
situation you were placed in. I remember. you were uncertain when I 
talked with you about it as to just what your authority was. I never 
could see what your authority was, because you knew the act provided 
that only McLeod, the man holding that office, could administer it 
under the law. The Secret ary had no right to change it, because it was 
an act of Congress. 

I couldn’t understand how you could go in there as assistant to the 
Secretary and yet run that program. I knew Mr. McLeod wanted 
an assistant inthe job. He asked me for recommendations for the job, 
in fact. It was a very unhappy situation, I thought, from the very 
beginning. I couldn’t see how in that very vague field as Assistant 
to the Secretary you could exercise that authority under Mr. Me 
in carrying out the program. 

Mr. Corst. I want to clarify that point. 

Now, on the date of January 26 in Rome there was received this tele- 
gram which was shown to me by the people there. And this had been 


agreed upon, of course, before I left. It was an unclassified announce- 
ment to the entire field : 


Leod 


Priority wire from 598 25 for Wade 





and so on. 

Special Assistant to the Secretary for Refugee and Emigration Problems. 
There is hereby established the position of Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Refugee and Migration Problems with the responsibility of advising and assisting 
the Secretary in connection with political matters arising from the Department’s 
responsibilities concerning refugees, displaced persons, migrants 
sons, escapees, and related migration matters. 

Mr. Edward Corsi is hereby designated the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Refugee and Migration Problems. Mr. Corsi is temporarily located in room 
4168, New State Building, telephone extension 5386. 

The Special Assistant for Refugee and Migration Problems will give policy 
advice and assistance in connection with all functions enumerated in Department 
Cireular 123 

Office of Special Assistant for Refugee and Migration Problems is assigned to 
the organization symbol S/R—— 


€6265—55———-4 


, Stateless per- 
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Senator Warkrns. Is that all of the directive? 

Mr. Corst. ‘This is the order. 

Senator Warxkrns. Do you have a copy of it? 

Mr. Corsi. This is my only copy. 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

This copy here says “The Specis il Assistant to the Secretary for 
geo A? e and Migration Problems.” 

Mr. Corsr. I haven’t got here, and I am sorry I haven’t, but I will be 
very icone to produce, an appointment—which I consider an appoint- 
ment—and if it wasn’t an appointment, I don’t know what it was— 
before I left for Europe, specifying my salary and my grade. The 

salary was $14,300. My salary was paid out of the refugee program. 
And T have my appointment which specifies my author ity in the refu- 
gee program. ‘This was even before I left for Europe, which shows 
definitely that I had complete authority, subject to Mr. McLeod, to run 
that program. 

Senator Warkins. Do you have that copy? 

Mr. Corst. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. I would like to have it placed in the record. 

Mr. Corst. I will produce it. I haven’t got it right now. 

(The document was not furnished. ) 

Senator Watkins. Who signed it ? 

Mr. Corst. It isa regular form. It is signed by the personnel officer, 
I imagine, of the Department. 

Senator Warkrns. Not by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Corst. No. It has my salaries, my duties, and it is the personnel 
notice, that is what it is. 

Miss Gururipee. Mr. Corsi, is there anything shown on this appoint- 
ment notice as to how long the appointmen nt shall last, what period ? 

Mr. Corsr. I was always under the impression that the appointment 
was for the duration of the act, as far as I was concerned, with refer- 
ence to the Deputy Administrator. But I also assumed that my posi- 
tion as Assistant to the Secretary in Charge of Migration and Refugee 
Matters was, of course, an appointment like any other administration 
appointment. 

As a matter of fact, I had submitted to the Secretary—I had moved 
on the front of a policy which would coordinate all the migration and 
refugee activities of the Department, the United Nations area, the 
Intergovernmental Committee, the FOA, because I think one of the 
weaknesses in the State Department is that all this hasn’t been brought 
together for the purpose of agreeing on a common policy, eliminating 
overlapping, unnecessary expenditure of funds, and putting this thing 
where it belongs in the Department. 

I had submitted a plan to the Secretary which the budget office 
urged, and I was waiting for authority from him for me to e: all every- 
body together to talk it over. I could not give orders. I was an 
assistant, a sort of an adviser, and everything had to come through 
the Secretary, who would then authorize me. I was waiting for that 
when I left. 

Well, in any event, I finally landed in the office. And I think that 
was the last time I saw McLeod. It was thoroughly impossible for me 
to get in touch with him while the attacks were going on on me by Mr. 


Walter. Mr. McLeod sent me a memor andum, instructing me not to 
see any newspapermen. 
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Senator Watkins. Do you have a copy of that? 

Mr. Corst. On or off the record, that I was not to speak to anyone; 
in other words, I was just to take the blows and not to hit back. 

(The document was not furnished.) 
Mr Corsr. I want to say that that could only apply to my position 
Assistant Administrator. It could have no possible bearing on my 
position as Special Assistant to the Secretary. 

Senator Warkrns. I understand that. 

Senator Lancer. Who gave that to you? 

Mr. Corst. Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Hennrnos. “And from me.” The “and from me,” presum- 
ably means Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr. Corst. Mr. McLeod. 

I want to say now that on returning from Europe I made a com- 
plete report, based on my observations and the conferences that I had 
with consular and supervising consuls and investigators and others of 
the project, and in these reports I have made very specific recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary as to how the operation of the act might be 
improved. 

The Secretary read the report, found it extremely interesting, and 
asked me to send a copy to Livingston Merchant, which I did, and he 
suggested that I discuss these recommendations with Mr. Merchant 
and Mr. McLeod. A copy went to Mr. Merchant, and Mr. Pollack, 
of Mr. Merchant’s office, told me that it had been read, and they were 
ready to meet. I could never get an appointment with Mr. McLeod 
to discuss that. 

Senator Watkins. Do you have a copy of that report. 

Mr. Corst. Unfortunately, I haven't, but that is in the Department, 
and il is available. 

Senator Warkins. I think the staff has a copy of that report. I 
suggest we put it in the record. 

Miss Gururiper. I have it, sir. 

(For report referred to see p. 146.) 

Miss Gurirripce. Is that the only report you made ? 

Mr. Corsi. That is a report of my European observations and trip. 

Miss Gururipce. No; this is a recommendation for changes. 

Mr. Corst. The report after I came back, from the Secretary to Mr. 
McLeod ¢ 

Miss Guririper. Yes. 

Mr. Corst. I reported both my experience to the Secretary and to 
Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Warkrns. If we have a copy, I suggest that it be placed 
in the record. And, I would like to take a look at it, anyway. 

Senator Hennines. I wonder if it isn’t possible for us to get some 
additional copies from the Department, so that the members of this 
subcommittee may each have a copy. 

Miss Gururiper. I will undertake to get those, Senator. 

Senator Henntnes. We will appreciate it, Miss Guthridge. 

Mr. Corst. So I presented this report, and, of course, I realized that 
if we were going to have the kind of program that I felt would work, 
we would have to start at the point of what reforms were necessary. 

I was perfectly willing to discuss these forms with Mr. McLeod 
and whoever else in the Department might be interested, and move 
ahead. Mr. McLeod saw me for 1 minute before he went to the hos- 
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pital, just as I came back. And, as I saw him, he was in very much 
ofa hurry. Hesaid tome: 

“Ts there anything we haven’t done that we should be doing ?” 

I said: “Scott, that is a long question. Why don’t we wait until 
you get back? Jexpect to make a report of it.” 

And Mr. McLeod always assumed the attitude that he was a victim 
of his erities, that he was taking a beating, and so forth, and that he 
was deserving of a better fate, and I said: 

“You go on now, and when you get back you will have my report, 
and we will discuss this thing, and we will try to work it out.” And 
I said, “Scott, I really think we can make this act work, it is merely 
a matter of plugging and some energy and action and getting some 
people out of this show who don’t believe in it, and they are sabotag- 
ing it along the line.” But I said, “Don’t worry about that now; we 
will talk about it when we get back.” 

Senator Hennines. What did he say then ? 

Mr. Corst. There was nothing said to that; he said he would come 
back and we would discuss it. 

Meanwhile, the Walter attacks were proceeding. And when the 
first attack by Mr. Walter took place, I called up our press man, and 
I said: 

“What will I do about this business?” I said, “This fellow is charg- 
ing a lot of nonsense.” 

He said: “Oh, don’t worry about that stuff. I wouldn’t answer it, 
if I were you.” 

And, of course, the reporters came in, and I had to give a state- 
ment that the charges weren’t true, I couldn’t let them ride. But | 
couldn’t give any statement except merely to deny it. Mr. McIlvaine 
of the press office called me and he wanted to know if there was any- 
thing to this thing, I said, no. 

Well, that seemed to be all right. The second attack came. And 
ut that point I wanted to discuss it with somebody in the Department. 
I felt I was entitled to talk with somebody or to take some kind of 
a position, entitled to some defense by the Department. 

And finally, I had a meeting with Mr. Rod O’Connor, Mr. Me- 
oe and I think Mr. MeCardle. 1 don’t know whether Mr. Me- 

Cardle was there or not, I assumed he was one of the men who sat in 
the office. And I explained to them that I had never been asked 
to be a member of this American Committee for the Protection of 
the Foreign-Born. I am sure I never accepted membership, I never 
met any of the people connected with it, and I knew absolutely nothing 
about it. 

I said, I don’t think my memory is so vague that I just couldn't 
remember if I had been active in a move in which he had charged 
that I had been a part of the board of directors. I said: 

“To my mind, I have never been associated with these people, and 
I stand squarely on that.” I said, “I am not a practicing lawyer. 
Tam a graduate of Fordham University, but I have never practiced 
law, I have been a newspaperman and in public life. And I would 
like to be able to answer this fellow.” 

They said there was no sense of answering it, leave it alone, they 
would take care of it. 
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Senator Warxins. Who is this speaking to you now; Mr. McCardle? 

Mr. Corst. Mr. Rod O’Connor, Mr. Mellvaine, and I think Mr. 
McCardle; 1 don’t know. 

Senator Hennines. Did I understand you to say that you didn’t 
know who Mr. McCardle is 4 

Mr. Corst. I don’t know who he is. I don’t remember just who the 
third gentleman is. It would have to be Mr. McCardle or one of his 
assistants. I was a little excited, and I wasn’t particularly concerned 
with who was who, I was thinking about what I would do with this 
thing. 

Well, it was agreed that I wouldn’t answer, but I think the Secretary 
would send a letter to the Hill, through the Assistant Secretary in 
Charge of Congressional Relations. And 1 think they did send a 
letter to Mr. Walter. 

Senator Watkins. Did they defend you in that letter, deny the 
charges / 

Mr. Corsr. I have never seen the letter, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. Did you ever get a copy of the letter that was 
sent ¢ 

Senator Warkrins. How did you know it had been sent ? 

Mr. Corst. I read it in the papers. 

Senator Hennines. You read about their defense which had been 
presumably in your behalf, by somebody, you read about your own 
defense in the papers: is that it / 

Mr. Corst. I read in the newspapers that Assistant Secretary Thrus- 
ton Morton had delivered to Mr. Walter a letter which the newspapers 
indicated was a defense of my position. I assumed it was a letter 
denying the charges, and that was that. 

Senator Warkins. Wasn’t it published in the newspapers? 

Mr. Corst. No. And I never got a copy of the letter, and I don’t 
remember it. The papers did say that it was in defense of my position : 
in other words, that the Department was standing back of me. 

Senator Watkins. It didn’t quote the letter? 

Mr. Corst. I don’t think I have seen the words of the letter, Senator. 
I didn’t read it. 

Senator Watkins. That is what I was trying to find out, if it had 
been made public. 

Senator Henninos. They adverted to the letter, they summarized it 
and said it was a denial of the charges; is that it? 

Mr. Corsr. Yes. 

And then things lulled for a while, and then there was another 
attack. Mr. Walter continued on the same subject and in the same 
manner. And at this point lL yee up Mr. McIlvaine, and I said: 

“Look here, Mr. McIlvaine, I don’t think I can afford to sit around 
here and keep my temper, I have a good mind to call a press conference 
here in order to tell this fellow what I think of all this.” 

And I had a rough draft of a letter I was going to write them on my 
desk, or a statement I was going to issue. 

He said, “Don’t do that. Don’t worry about that. We will put 
our heads together and we will see how it is.” 

Senator Henntnes. Now, at this time Mr. McLeod was in the hos- 
pital, is that right, or had he returned ? 

Mr. Corsr. I can’t answer that question precisely, whether he was 
or not. 
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Senator Hrennrnes. Then when the attacks commenced, when Con- 
gressman Walter began those attacks, was Mr. McLeod in the hospital ? 

Mr. Corsi. No, Mr. McLeod was around. I had spoken to Mr. 
McLeod about the attacks, 

Senator Hennines. Whether in the hospital or not, he hadn’t left 
at that time? 

Mr. Corst. No; he was around. He knew about the attacks, because 
I spoke to him about them. 

Now, they said they were going to put their heads together, and so 
on, and the next morning Mr. Dulles was to hold a press conference. 
And, at 11 o’clock, he had his press conference, and to my thorough 
amazement, when I picked up the newspaper, I saw that he said, in 
answer to an inquiry from the press, that he did not wish to get into a 
controversy with Mr. Walter, whom he regarded highly. 

He said that the charges against me were being investigated, and 
that after all, all I had was a 90-day appointment. That is the first 
time it ever dawned on me that I had a 90-day appointment, through 
the newspapers. 

Mr. McIlvaine never called me back: he said that “we were going to 
put our heads together, there was no cause to worry.” The only thing 
I knew was this statement in the papers that appeared, following the 
Secretary’s press conference. 

I went home very much dejected. I realized that it was a complete 
letdown. But I said, “We will see.” And that night, I think—this 
was on a Wednesday, or Tuesday night—I received a very direct mes- 

sage from the Secretary, to the Assistant Secretary Loy Henderson, 
to see him that night or "early the next morning at half-past 8. 

I was going to New York the next day. I had arranged a meeting 
in New York with the garment workers of the city of New York. I 
want to explain that a little later. 

And, he knew I wanted to talk. Mr. Loy Henderson was a very 
able and intelligent gentleman, very suave. 

Senator Henntnocs. Former Ambassador to Iran? 

Mr. Corst. Yes. 

I had not met him before. I didn’t know him from Adam. But I 
say, he was a very fine person, he greeted me very kindly, he took me 
to a side room and we sat down, and he said the Secretary was very 
much embarrassed by these attacks, that they weren’t passing on the 
merit of the attacks, but that it was necessary to maintain relations 
with Congress, and so on and so forth, and they thought they would 
find a way out of this situation, and that, after all, my appointment 
had expired, or it would expire on Easter Sunday. This was Wednes- 
day, and it would expire on Easter Sunday. 

And he said that they would send me te South America 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Corsi, at this point, did anybody ever in- 
dicate any interest in the furtherance of the refugee relief program 
while all this business was passing back and forth and these charges 
were being made against you, and some attempt, possibly, was being 
made to answer them; did anybody ever discuss with you the im- 
and after you were told that you had a 90-day appoint- 
inetd anybody ever discuss with you anything in relation to the 


importance of your being here to help administer this act ? 
Mr. Corsr. No. 
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Senator Hennines. Did anybody ever indicate any concern about 
that ? 

Mr. Corst. No. 

Senator Warkins. Let me ask you a question there. 

Mr. Corst. May I just add something else? I don’t think anybody 
had any concern over—the only one in the whole Department who 
was disturbed was Mr. Phleger, the general counsel, who called me 
up and said that there was a claim that the committee had been 
founded by Wendell Willkie and Franklin Roosevelt, and if I would 


call Paul Porter—he is a lawyer in Washington—he would give me 
the history of the committee. 


I said, “I am not going to defend the committee; that is not my 
task; I have got to defend myself.” 


The other one was young Mr. Phillips, Ambassador Phillips’ son, 
who was very much disturbed. 

But beyond that, I had not heard from anybody. My phone didn’t 
ring. No one said a word of encour: iement or anything. 

Senator Warkrns. Let me ask you this question: You said nothing 
had been said about this program. When you submitted this report 


to Mr. Dulles after your trip to Europe, you have a copy of that report 
to Mr. McLeod, didn’t you? 


Mr. Corst. To McLeod and Dulles. 

Senator Warkins. Did you discuss it with hing! 

Mr. Corst. I sent it to him, as I sent it to the Secretary. 

Senator Warkins. Didn’t you talk over your trip with Mr. McLeod 
after you came back? 

Mr. Corst. I explained that I met Mr. McLeod when I came back, 
and he was rushing out to the hospital. And he said to me: “Is there 
anything in Europe that we should have been doing that we haven’t 
done?” 

Well, I said, ‘Scott, look, I am going to write a report about that, 
and I can’t answer that question in a jiffy. You are going to the hos- 
pital. Go ahead. We will talk about it when you come back.” 

Senator Watkins. I am very much interested in getting back to the 
way the law is operating. You realize that you have our deep feeling 
of sympathy about the attacks. 

Mr. Corst. I am not anxious to discuss this. 

Senator Warxkins. The committee was set up to study the oper- 
ation of the—— 

Mr. Corst. I thought you were interested in this. I had no inten- 
tion to discuss 

Senator Hennines. I don’t think Senator Watkins intended to 
indicate to you that we are not very much interested in the treatment 
that you received. 

Senator Watkins. I think he was interested—I had a talk with him, 
I know he was interested in this act. 

Senator Hennincs. You didn’t mean to indicate that our commit- 
tee was not interested in the treatment accorded Mr. Corsi. 

Mr. Corst. I have no interest in going into this. This is before the 
public. Ishall carry this further before t the public, plenty. 

Senator Henninos. Speaking only as a member of the committee, 
I will say that I am particularly interested in this. This is collateral, 
of course. It may be part and parcel of the entire matter. It may be 
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exceedingly relevant and entirely germane, and I have every reason 
to believe that it is. 

I, as one member of the committee, am very much interested in 
knowing what happened to you, because I think it relates to the inter- 
est of the functionaries presently existing and heretofore at the De- 
partment of State undertaking to put into effect a program that some 
of us upon this committee—and in the forefront was our distinguished 
friend from Utah—were very anxious to have operative and effective. 
We supported it in the conscientious belief that it would be an instru- 
ment of foreign policy, and the President wanted it. And Senator 
Watkins may remember that I tried in a very small way to be helpful. 

Senator Warkrns. You were very helpful; you were one of those 
in the van fighting for the act. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you. 

[ simply wanted to indicate to you that we are here—Senator Lan- 
ger was another one who was very active and very determined and 
very vigorous in this fight—so you are not appearing before three men 
who are opposed to this program. 

Mr. Corst. I fully appreciate that. 

Senator Hennines. And while we are very much interested in your 
unhappy circumstances, we are interested, too, in the failure of the pro- 
gram, and so forth. 

Senator Lancer. We are interested in both. 

Senator Henninos. So we don’t want to shut you off, Mr. Corsi. 

Mr. Corst. I assumed you were listening to me on this story, because 
I think the story goes to the intent and good faith of the people I am 
talking about, to show whether they intended to carry out this pro- 
gram. I cannot give you a report on why it is impossible to make this 
act move without describing the climate in which this thing was 
moving or not moving. 

Senator Warxrns. I haven’t objected to you telling the story; you 
have gone ahead without any objection from me. But I do want to 
say that one of the principal things that we intended to study was the 
operation of the act. You did make a report, and you made some 
rather definite recommendations in that report. I glimpsed through 
it in a hurry, and as far as I know from the contacts I had back along 
the line in trying to help get this program underway and into opera- 
tion quicker than it had been going, I have a memory that I think Mr. 
McLeod and the office would agree with you in many of these recom- 
mendations, and probably had already made them. I haven’t been 
told whether they did or didn’t. 

Mr. Corst. I can’t comment on that, because I have never heard 
from Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Warxkrns. But you started out by saying that this program 
had failed. You didn’t mean that exactly, did you? a 

Mr. Corst. I don’t see how you could call it anything else. 

Senator Warxrins. Let me read to you from the minutes of a meet- 
ing you attended. You attended a meeting of the joint Department- 
FOA assembly on refugee program on Friday, April 1, 1955, treat 
room, Executive Office “Building, I think one of Mrs. Houghton’ s 
setups. This is from the minutes. You can tell me whether this is 
a correct reflection of what you said, or not: 

“Mr. Edward Corsi, Special Assistant to the Secretary on Refugee 
and Migration Problems, Department of State, commented that the 
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emphasis of the United States refugee program is on the humanitarian 
side and that the refugee program is a pet project of the President who 
wishes to have the United States set the example in meeting the needs 
arising from the last war. He explained that efforts necessary to 
build the foundations for the program took a long time. He was 
convinced that the Italian and Greek quota would be filled, but that 
it would be difficult to fully utilize the German quota due to the up- 
swing in the German economy. 

“Although unemployment in some areas of the United States eco- 
noimy creates resistance to the flow of refugees to the United States 
there is no doubt that the United States economy can absorb the 
209,000 refugees provided for in the Refugee Relief Act with no diffi- 
culty. There is a great shortage of domestics, garment workers, hos- 
pital attendants, cooks and farm help that could be very well met by 
obtaining such people under the Refugee Relief Act.” 

Is that a correct summary of what went on / 

Mr. Corst. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. That didn’t indicate any failure at that time? 

Mr. Corst. It didn’t indicate any great success. 

Senator Warkrys. It didn’t indicate that it failed, either. 

Mr. Corst. Of course, it is very important, Senator, to understand 
the circumstances in which this talk was delivered. I was very 
anxious to have those women go out of that room with the feeling 
of optimism with which they could go to work. I was very anxious 
to go along with Mrs. Houghton, and because they represented large 
women’s organizations, I thought they might be helpful to the pro- 
gram. I could not very well walk in that room and simply let them 
have my true feelings at that moment; it wouldn’t have created any 
enthusiasm at that moment. So I tried to put on the best—— 

Senator Watkins. Don’t you think you might have spurred them 
to action if you had told them it was failing and you wanted it to 
succeed? The groundwork—“explained that efforts necessary to 
build the foundations for the program took a long time. He was 
convinced that the Italian and Greek quota would be filled, but that 
it would be difficult to fully utilize the German quota due to the 
upswing in the German economy.” 

I find no criticism whatsoever of the administration - this résumé. 

Mr. Corst. Well, may I explain just how I see it. I do think that 
most of the quota will undoubtedly be filled in Italy and Greece. 
It will be filled by relatives, that Graham amendment provision of 
the law. 

Senator Warkins. You understand, don’t you, the history of this 
law? Originally, the President, in the legislation he sought, wanted 
all nations, he didn’t specify any partic ular ones, he wanted to bring 
in all nations. 

Mr. Corst. To me, it was a refugee program. 

Senator Warkrns. That has been one of the misunderstandings 
that has gone out to the people. 

Mr. Corst. That may be. 

Senator Warxrns. They don’t realize the history of it; they don’t 
realize that originally it was entirely a refugee program. They 
don’t realize that a lot of these refugees would come over under that 
provision and be named as nationals. And it doesn’t make much 
difference whom we take, as long as we take some of the people who 
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are to be fed and clothed and provided with employment, whether 
they are refugees or not. 

Mr. Corst. I don’t think that is the understanding of the public, 
Senator. S 

Senator Warxkins. That is why I say some of these figures have 
been given out—1,044 refugees have been admitted to this country. 
Of course, you can’t criticize the program exactly on that basis alone 
and say only a thousand refugees, because actually, the bill, after 
it was amended and even before it was amended in conference @, as 
I remember, we put in a lot of nationals, finally, for Italy and Greece 
and Holland, and it was then made about half a refugee program. 
Then, with the Graham amendment in—I mean, a half nationality 
program—and then by putting the other in, the Graham amend- 
ment, it made it possible so that in Greece practically the entire 
quota would be taken from nationals, whether they are refugees or 
not refugees. 

Mr. Corst. You appreciate, Senator, that almost half of the total 
amount is in Germany and Austria. 

Senator Warkrns. I realize that. 

Mr. Corst. If you were to fill completely the Italian and Greek 
quotas, you would go only half way on this law. 

Senator Warxrns. I understand that. 

But I found some reasons when I was there in 1953, soon after the 
act was passed—I spent nearly a month in the area alone in Ger many, 
and those NATO countries. And I found that even then conditions 
had begun to improve, and it was likely we were going to have some 
difficulty in getting the German Gov ernment to cooperate in getting 
rid of able-bodied people who had skills and wanted to work; they 
wanted them themselves. I couldn't find any enthusiasm in Germany 
for this act. 

Mr. Corst. I found the same thing, but not for the reasons you gave. 

Senator Warxkrns. Of course, you were there over a year later. 

Mr. Corst. There is a complete: letdown in the program. The Ger- 
mans have no confidence in the program. 

Senator Warxins. I don’t know whether they have any confi- 
dence a 

Mr. Corst. Nobody has come in, Senator. 

Senator Warxins. They couldn’t commence for a long while, be- 
cause the German Government would not agree to give a certificate 
of readmission to the people who were brought over, in case they got 
through by fraud; that was one of the strong reasons. 

Mr. Corst. One of the reasons was that the investigations by the 
United States Army lagged terribly and weren’t begun until the sum- 
mer of last year. The Army accuses the State Department of not 
producing, and the ‘y blamed the Army for not being interested in the 
program. 

When I was in Germany the investigators of this program were 
producing 2.8 investigations per man per month, If anybody can 
define that as priority or emergency, you need an awful lot of 
imagination. 

Senator Watkins. I found the same situation. It was reported to 
me by Mr. McLeod—this really oughtn’t to go into the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Corst. I took my hat off and went to Secretary Mitchell and 
put through the clearances that for a year were on the desk of Mr. 
McLeod. I went right to Mitchell, then I came back to Dulles. I 
got a letter—Mitchell says to me, “Get me a letter from Dulles.” I 
got a letter from Mi. Dulles; it was delivered to Mitchell. I got the 
letter back. And after a year we put through these things. 

One of the things I said about this program is that there is lacking 
here the leadership to put this thing over. 

Senator Warkins. You said over in Europe? 

Mr. Corsi. Here, too. 

I didn’t come to report on the domestic situation, because that was 
my next job. 

Senator Warkins. You didn’t make any charges that Mr. Mitchell 
and the others were laying down on this job ? 

Mr. Corsr. Senator, I answered that McLeod had no authority to 
make anybody do anything. 

Senator Warkins. I don’t think he did. 

Mr. Corst. The essence of an administrator is to get moving and get 
necessary cooperation. I think Mr. McLeod could get off his seat on 
that issue, as I did, and he had a whole year in which to doit. And I 
worked with the Deputy who is actively in charge of the program, and 
l know that they were having some difficulty in getting so many of 
these people : all together at the time, there wasn’t any tendency not to 
do anything, but there is just a certain amount of redtape in every de- 
artment. it was difficult to overcome the inertia, the inertia that just 
aturally exists in a bureaucracy to get everybody moving. It is dif- 
ferent when you have everybody in your own department and you have 
full charge and you can hire or fire and sent them along the line to do 
the job. 

On the German situation, with reference to the lack of staff by the 
CIC, I got wp and I got hold of Colonel Eckston in the War Depart- 
ment, and I literally begged him until we got investigators in 
Germany—and we got 60 out in the month of March. And the White 
House called him and congratulated him on moving this much. And 
they got out, and that was the first time Germany was getting investi- 
eators for this act; Iam really pleading for whether you mean to carry 
out this law, or you don’t. 

Senator Warxkrns. As far as I am concerned, [ am going to see that 
it is carried out with all the authority I am capable of. But it was 
brought to my attention about the lack of investigators, by the CIC, 
that was what they claimed was holding up the operation of the pro- 
gram in Germany, of escapees and expellees. I told them very frankly 
unless they could get that moving I was going to the White House. 
They called me up and asked me to wait a few days. And they called 
me back and said the situation was greatly improved and they were 
moving on. That was before you ever came down to Washington. 

Mr. Corst. May I just come back—you were the introducer of this 
law and I know you would do everything in your power to make it 
work. And you deserve a better deal for your law. Is say here to you 
that 1 just can’t subscribe to the idea that this law is not a failure when 
only 12 percent of the immigration under that law have come in in a 
year and 8 months. 
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Senator Warkins. When you say “have come in,” you know that 
the authority of Mr. Me Leod’s job 

Mr. Corsi. No visas have been issued; only 24,000 visas have been 
issued, that is a little over 12 percent of the total amount. 

Do you consider that a success 4 

Senator Warkrys. It is not a complete failure, that is what you have 
been saving. 

Mr. Corst. I say it is a scandal. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, it is hard to distinguish between 
a failure and a complete failure. We might distinguish between a 
failure and a dismal failure or various kinds of failures, or hopeless 
failures. It hasn’t been a success. 

Senator Warkins. It hasn’t been as successful as I would like it to 
be, but they were given so long to do the job, and they may be fooling 
everybody by the end and coming up with the Italians all in and the 
Greeks and the Dutch, if we get a little more cooperation, bringing 
them all in, and a substantial number of Germans—and ese: apees “and 
expellees—and they don’t necessarily have to be German. 

Mr. Corst. Senator, I repeat again I am positive that the law in the 
right hands can work. 

Senator Watkins. I think so. 

Mr. Corst. And I don’t think it is in friendly hands in many in- 
stances. In spots, it is not. I repeat to you, I won’t mention the name. 
Tf you want the name, I will give it to you. He is responsible for a 
large portion of this program. I have known this man in New York. 

Senator Warkins. You are speaking of southern Europe? 

Mr. Corst. In Europe. 

When I met the gentleman, he said to me, “What are you doing with 
this gang?” And, “Are you going to waste your time on this pro- 
gram?” “He said, “This is a phony, this was only meant to get a few 
Italian and Greek votes.” And he says, “And these fellows are com- 
ing around here pulling a Cohn and Schine act,’—referring to my 
charming companions, and referring to Scott McLeod. This man is in 
charge of the whole program for Germany, and we have only gotten— 
we have gotten fewer than 2,000 people out of 90,000 in Germany. 

You tell me, Senator, are you going to put this program over with 
that man in charge of the program for Germany ? 

Senator Warxkrns. I would say that is only comparatively recently. 

Mr. Corst. I have got to tell the truth about this matter. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, I am going to give that man a talk. 
I am not going to judge him entirely by what you have said. I think 
there is a lack of energy in the European program, particularly in 
Germany. 

Mr. Corst. I don’t see how that man can do much about it. 

Senator Warxkrys. On the other hand, he may have a different story. 

Mr. Corst. I am simply making the statement, Senator, in one of 
my recommendations to the Secretary I said, “Let’s send an Adminis- 
trator for Ger many, let’s get the most prominent man we can get. 

Senator Warkrins. Did you name this man in that report? 

Mr. Corst. No; I mentioned the incident, but I didn’t name the man. 

Senator Warxrns. I didn’t see his name, but I have an idea whom 
you mean. 

Mr. Corst. When I recommended—I said, “You must send to Ger- 
many an administrator with authority to make decisions on the spot. 
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He must be a man of stature. And he must have authority for the 
whole program up to the point of issuance of the visas, because that is 
strictly a consular responsibility.” And I had him in my office, and 
[ talked with him about this program. And that man was Mr. Charles 
Taft. That is the man I wanted to send to Germany on this thing. 
And I was ready to recommend him to the Secretary and to Mr. 
McLeod, but I never got the chance. 

If that kind of leadership were given the program, you would have 
vour 242,000. 

Senator Warkrins. Let’s get back to Mr. McLeod. He didn’t have 
the authority to appoint the agents over in Germany; that required 
the State Department. He h: ad no authority to appoint those. Isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Corst. It is Mr. McLeod’s responsibility to ask the Secretary 
to remove the roadbloc ks that were in the way. 

Se ge Warkrns. Do you know whether he hasn’t asked that? 

Mr. Corst. I don’t know. But I say the whole program—I am not 
judging the program entirely by Mr. McLeod—I am saying that the 
program is largely in the hands of people who haven't any great 
sympathy for it. 

Mr. McLeod said to me in his office, he said : 

Don’t get excited about this program. We must go slowly. We have taken 
i survey of opinion in this country, and 6 out of 7 people don’t want any other 
foreigners 1n. 

Senator Watkins. Who said that ? 

Mr. Corst. Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Watkins. When and where? 

Mr. Corst. I will get the date. It was one of my first talks with 
him. 

Senator Hennines. I think that is very important. 

Mr. Corst. He said that everybody on the Hill thinks you are a 
terrible liberal, but I reassured them that you ure a practical liberal 
and that you would not go overboard on this business. 

Senator Warkrys. I think that is ver y important. 

Mr. Corst. And I think the American people are entitled to this 
story. 

Senator Hennines. If I may address the Chair here, Mr. Chairman, 
[ think we have laid the foundation here today. We have been able 
to ascertain the nature and extent of the matter with Mr. Corsi’s testi- 
mony. I have gathered that it might be the disposition of the com- 
mittee to have open hearings. At the conclusion of Mr. Corsi’s testi- 
ony the press and others “will interrogate Mr. Corsi and the chair- 
man and Senator Watkins and myself as to what Mr. Corsi said and 
what was done. I, therefore move that we proceed to open hearings 
in this matter, unless there are some reasons which any of us have 
that we should not. I do not want to accelerate it unduly, but I do 
think time is too important to all of us to hear this testimony and 
then proceed again to hear it all in open session. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Corst. May I be informed as to the facts and areas in which 
[ will be inehicieed, so that I might more adequately prepare my 
remarks ¢ 

Senator Hennrines. May I undertake, Mr. Corsi, to answer that in 
part. 
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I for one member of the committee, and I would hope that others 
might be interested, if not, I should certainly feel compelled to ask vou 
questions touching upon the matter which you have related here pre- 
liminarily. It will be my view only as one member of the committee, 
and I would certainly feel it my duty to ask questions in order to 
fully expand it, to get into every phase of this matter which has a 
bearing on the administration of the Refugee Act of 1953. We are 
not primarily concerned, of course, with personal controversies or in- 
dividual quarrels, but when things do take such shape as they have 
under these circumstances as to indicate what now appears to be by 
statements of some by personal controversies which has been a result of 
indisposition, if such be the case, to administer this act effectively and 
vigorously. I think all of that is important. It shows motivation. 
So that I should say not to restrict you on anything which has a 
bearing on the issues. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee, at 3:45 p. m., adjourned, to recon- 
vene in open session at 9:30 a.m, Friday, April 15, 1955, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building.) 
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INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF REFUGEE 
RELIEF ACT 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 1955 


Unrrep STaTes SENATE, 
SuspcoMMI?rres To INvEstTIGATE PROBLEMS 
Connected WitH THE LMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES 
AND Escarrres From WESTERN EUROPEAN NATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a. m., in 
room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Langer, Hennings, McClellan, and Watkins. 

Also present: Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel for subcommittee. 

Senator Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, since you suggested that I pro- 
ceed I may proceed by stating that this is an investigation of the opera- 
tion and administration of the Emergency Migration Act of 1953. 

Two executive hearings have been held with respect to this matter 
and we are now proceeding with the first public session. 

Mr. Scott McLeod of the State Department, the administrator of 
the act, is present and I will proceed to ask Mr. McLeod questions with 
respect to the administration of the act. 


TESTIMONY OF SCOTT McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF 
SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
(ACCOMPANIED BY HAL SHORT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT; JOHN 


RIEGER, GENERAL MANAGER; AND JOHN CALLENDER, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT) 


(Having been duly sworn by Senator Langer) 


Senator Warxins. Mr. McLeod, when were you named the adminis- 
trator of this act ? 

Mr. McLxop. I was named in the legislation which was signed by 
the President on August 8, 1953, and the legislation in the definition 
of the terms states that the administrator of the act shall be the Admin- 
istrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Senator Watkins. And you were at that time the administrator of 
the affairs of the Department of State which you have just described ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Warkins. What are your principal duties as Administrator 
in the State Department, irrespective of this act / 

Mr. McLeop. The Public Law 414 which created the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs states that it shall include the Passport 
Office, the Visa Office, and such other duties as may be delegated by 
the Secretary of State; the other duties include the operation of the 
Office of Security in the Departmenc; the Office of Special Consular 
Affairs, and the Office of Munitions Control. 

Senator Warkins. And you are placed in charge of the administra- 
tion of the Emergency Migration Act of 1953 by the law itself, are 
you not ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkrns. You hold the position in the State Department 
which is described in the act and which was authorized in the act to 
idminister this particular piece of legislation ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Warkins. And when did you assume your duties as Ad- 
ministrator ? 

Mr. McLeop. In the Department of State / 

Senator Warxrns. I mean in reference to the Emergency Migra- 
tion Act of 1953. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, as soon as it was signed by the President it 
became effective, August 8, 1953. 

Senator Warkins. And you assumed your duties at that time? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxtns. Will you please state to the committee what 
you did to get the administration of this act underway ? 

Mr. McLrop. Well, the first problem was to get an Executive order 
giving the funds appropriated by the Congress to the Executive Office 
of the President, get those funds transferred to the control of the 
Administrator in order that we could distribute them around to the 
cooperating agencies of the Government and thereby start a plan 
and to staff this program. 

Now, the drafting of the Executive order which is under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of the Budget, must be based upon a plan of 
operation and we got into about 6 weeks there, in kind of a chicken 
and egg proposition, where we could not have any staff to draw an 
operating plan and consequently we could not get the Bureau of the 
Budget to agree to allocate funds for which there was no plan. 

And we finally got that solved, because I got Mr. Alexander from 
the visa office to go home and hold a typewriter on his knee and type 
out this plan of operation itself so we could give that to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and as I recall we got that order and the funds about 
6 weeks after the law was enacted. 

Senator Warkins. But you went to work immediately after you 
had been authorized by the law to proceed ? 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. I think at this point, Mr. Chairman, that we 
should make the act part of the record. 

Senator Lancer. So ordered. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


[Public Law 203—83d Congress] 
{ Chapter 336—1st Session] 
H. R. 6481 
AN ACT 
For the relief of certain refugees, and orphans, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953.” 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) “Refugee” means any person in a country or area which is neither 
Communist nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of per- 
secution, natural calamity or military operations is out of his usual place of 
abode and unable to return thereto, who has not been firmly resettled, and who is 
in urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation. 

(b) “Escapee” means any refugee who, because of persecution or fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, fled from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated or Com- 
munist-occupied area of Europe including those parts of Germany under military 
occupation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and who cannot return 
thereto because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion or political 
opinion, 

(c) “German expellee” means any refugee of German ethnic origin residing 
in the area of the German Federal Republic, western sector of Berlin, or in 
Austria who was born in and was forcibly removed from or forced to flee from 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas provisionally 
under the administration or control or domination of any such countries, except 
the Soviet zone of military occupation of Germany. 

(d) “Administrator” means the administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs established in the Department of State pursuant to subsection 
(b) of section 104 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS; NUMBERS 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be issued two hundred five thousand 
special nonquota immigrant visas to aliens, specified in section 4 of this Act, 
seeking to enter the United States as immigrants and to their spouses and their 
unmarried sons or daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons 
or stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, if accom- 
panying them. 


ALLOCATION OF SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS 


Sec. 4. (a) Special nonquota immigrant visas authorized to be issued under 
section 3 of this Act shall be allotted as follows: 

(1) Not to exceed fifty-five thousand visas to German expellees residing in 
the area of the German Federal Republic or in the western sectors of Berlin 
or in Austria; Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be 
issued only in the German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin 
or in Austria. 

(2) Not to exceed thirty-five thousand visas to escapees residing in the area 
of the German Federal Republic or the western sectors of Berlin or in Austria: 
Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be issued only in 
the German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or in Austria. 

(3) Not to exceed ten thousand visas to escapees residing within the European 
continental limits of the member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion or in Turkey, Sweden, [ran or in the Free Territory of Trieste and \-ho are 
not nationals of the area in which they reside: Provided, That such viszs shall 
be issued only in the area or areas mentioned in this paragraph. 

(4) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who (a) during World 
War II were members of the armed forces of the Republic of Poland, (b) were 
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honorably discharged from such forces, (c) reside on the date of the enactment 
of this Act in the British Isles, and (d) have not acquired British citizenship. 

(5) Not to exceed forty-five thousand visas to refugees of Italian ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in the area or areas 
mentioned in this paragraph. 

(6) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to persons of Italian ethnic origin, 
residing on tiie date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste, who qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), 
(3) or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, 
That such visas shall be issued only in Italy or in the Free Territory of Trieste. 

(7) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Greek ethnic origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in Greece. 

(8) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Greek ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece, who qualify under 
any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3) or (4) of section 208 (a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such visas shall be 
issued only in Greece. 

(9) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Dutch ethnie origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands: 
Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 

(10) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Dutch ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands, 
who qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3) or (4) 
of section 208 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands, 

(11) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees, residing within the district 
of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided, That such visas shall 
be issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees who are not 
indigenous to the area deseribed in this paragraph. 

(12) Not to exceed three thousand visas to refugees, residing within the 
district of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided, That such 
visas shall he issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees 
who are indigenous to the area described in this paragraph. 

(123) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees of Chinese ethnic origin 
whose passports for travel to the United States are endorsed by the Chinese 
National Government or its authorized representatives. 

(14) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who on the date of the 
enactment of this Act are eligible to receive assistance from the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: Provided, 
That such visas shall be issued only in the area described in this paragraph. 

(b) The allotments provided in subsection (a) of this section shall be available 
for the issuance of immigrant visas to the spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters 
and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 19538, referred to in section 3 of 
this Act, of persons referred to in subsection (a) of this section. 


ORPHANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Not to exceed four thousand special nonquota immigrants visas 
may be issued to eligible orphans as defined in this Act who are under ten years 
of age at the time the visa is issued: Provided, That not more than two such 
special nonquota immigrant visas may be issued to eligible orphans adopted or to 
be adopted by any one United States citizen and spouse, unless necessary to pre- 
vent the separation of brothers or sisters. 

(b) When used in this Act the term “eligible orphan” shall mean an alien child 
(1) who is an orphan because of the death or disappearance of both parents, or 
because of abandonment or desertion by, or separation or loss from, both parents, 
or who has only one parent due to the death or disappearance of, abandonment or 
desertion by, or separation or loss from the other parent and the remaining parent 
is incapable of providing care for such orphan and has in writing irrevocably 
released him for emigration and adoption; (2) (a) who has been lawfully 
adopted abroad by a United States citizen and spouse, or (b) for whom assur- 
ances, satisfactory to the consular officer to whom a visa application on behalf of 
the orphan is made, have been given by a United States citizen and spouse that if 
the orphan is admitted into the United States they will adopt him in the United 
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States and will care for him properly; and (3) who is ineligible for admission 
into the United States solely because the nonpreference portion of the quota to 
which he would otherwise be chargeable is oversubscribed by applicants registered 
on the consular waiting list at the time his visa application is made: Provided, 
That no natural parent of any eligible orphan who shall be admitted into the 
United States pursuant to this Act shall thereafter, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

(c) The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the assurances 
required in section 7 of this Act. 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS 


Sec. 6. Any alien who establishes that prior to July 1, 1953, he lawfully entered 
the United States as a bona fide nonimmigrant and that because of events which 
have occurred subsequent to his entry into the United States he is unable to re- 
turn to the country of his birth, or nationality, or last residence, because of perse- 
cution or fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, 
may, Within one year after the effective date of this Act, apply to the Attorney 
General of the United States for an adjustment of his immigration status. If the 
Attorney General shall, upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances of 
the case, determine that such alien has been of good moral character for the pre- 
ceding five years and that the alien was physically present in the United States on 
the date of the enactment of this Act and is otherwise qualified under all other 
provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act except that the quota to which 
he is chargeable is oversubscribed, the Attorney General shall report to the Con- 
gress all the pertinent facts in the case. If, during the session of the Congress in 
which a case is reported or prior to the end of the session of the Congress next 
following the session in which a case is reported, the Congress passes a concur- 
rent resolution stating in substance that it approves the granting of the status of 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent residence to such alien, the Attorney 
General is authorized, upon the payment of the required visa fee, which shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the account of miscellaneous 
receipts, to record the alien’s lawful admission for permanent resident as of the 
date of the passage of such concurrent resolution. If, within the above specified 
time, the Congress does not pass such a concurrent resolution, or, if either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives passes a resolution stating in substance 
that it does not approve the granting of the status of an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, the Attorney General shall thereupon deport such alien 
in the manner provided by law: Provided, That the provisions of this section 
shall not be applicable to any aliens admitted into the United States under the 
provisions of Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session (60 Stat. 
754), Public Law 402, Kightieth Congress, second session (62 Stat. 6): Provided 
further, That the number of aliens who shall be granted the status of aliens law- 


fully admitted for permanent residence pursuant to this section shall not exceed 
five thousand. 


ASSURANCES 
Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be issued to any 
alien under this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated pursuant to this Act, shall first have been given by a citizen or citizens of 
the United States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, will be 
suitably employed without displacing some other person from employment and 
that such alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accompany such 
alien and who propose to live with such alien will not become public charges and 
will have housing without displacing some other person from such housing. 
The spouse and unmarried dependent sons and daughters under twenty-one 
years of age, including stepsons and stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted 
prior to July 1, 1958, of such alien, shall not be required to have such assurances 
made in their behalf. The assurances shall be submitted to the Administrator 
and it shall be the duty of the Administrator to verify the authenticity and 
bona fides of such assurances and such assurances shall be subject to final ae- 
ceptance and approval by consular and immigration officers. Blanket assurances, 
or assurances not submitted by a responsible individual citizen or citizens, shall 
not be considered as satisfying the requirements of this section. The assurances 
for employment and housing shall be indexed and filed in such manner so as 
to show the specific address or addresses in the United States in which both 
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the employment and housing are available, the type of employment and hous- 
ing which are available, and the conditions and terms of the employment. Each 
assurance shall be a personal obligation of the individual citizen or citizens 
giving or submitting such assurance. This subsection shall have no applicability 
to the alien eligible under paragraph (6), (8) or (10) of section 4 (a) of this 
Act, if such alien provides satisfactory evidence that he will not become a public 
charge. 

(b) Any alien admitted under this Act and subsequently determined to have 
been inadmissible under the provisions of this Act at the time of entry shall, 
irrespective of the date of his entry, be taken into custody and deported in the 
manner provided by sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Assistance rendered an alien in connection with his transportation to and 
resettlement in the United States shall not be regarded as a cause for exclud- 
ability as an alien likely to become a public charge. No alien with respect to 
whom assurances have been furnished as provided in this section shall be 
deemed to be a pauper under paragraph (8) of section 212 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 182). 

(d) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless he shall present to the consular officer at the time of 
making application for a visa or to the immigration officer at the time of appli- 
cation for admission (1) a valid unexpired passport or other suitable travel 
document, or document of identity or nationality, or other documentary evi- 
dence that he will be assured of readmission to the country of his nationality, 
foreign residence or in which he obtains a visa under this Act and (2) a certifi- 
eate of readmission guaranteeing his readmission to the country in which he 
obtains a visa under this Act if it is subsequently found that he obtained a 
visa under this Act by fraud or by misrepresenting a material fact. 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of State may, for the purposes of this Act, make such 
arrangements with foreign governments and with the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration as are necessary and appropriate for the pur- 
pose of financing the overseas transportation of persons who may be issued 
visas under this Act, such arrangements to be mutually beneficial to the econ- 
omies of the United States and the countries concerned, as well as to such 
persons. Such arrangements, where appropriate, may seek to enable immi- 
grants under this Act to transfer into dollar currency personal assets necessary 
for defraying the cost of transportation and for use in the United States. 
Arrangements between the United States and the other governments concerned 
and the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration should also pro- 
vide for such cooperation and assistance as may be required in the administra- 
tion of the program authorized under this Act in the territory of the intending 
immigrant’s residence. All transportation by ships or airplanes of aliens under 
this Act to the United States, the cost of which is defrayed in whole or in part 
by the Government of the United States, shall be by ships or airplanes regis- 
tered under the United States flag, if available. 

Sec. 9. Within the categories established in section 4 of this Act the deter- 
mination of the eligibility of persons to receive visas and of the admissibility of 
such persons into the United States under this Act shall be made without dis- 
crimination in favor of or against a race, religion, or the national origin of 
such persons. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM VISA FEES 


Sec. 10. Persons receiving visas under this Act shall be exempt from paying 
the fees prescribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 281 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230-231). 


SECURITY AND OTHER INVESTIGATION ; EFFECT OF MISREPRESENTATION 


Sec. 11. (a) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted 
into the United States unless there shall have first been a thorough investiga- 
tion and written report made and prepared by such investigative agency or 
agencies of the Government of the United States as the President shall desig- 
nate, regarding such person’s character, reputation, mental and physical health, 
history and eligibility under this Act, and such investigations in each case shall 
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be conducted in a manner and in such time as the investigative agency or agencies 
shall determine to be necessary. 

(b) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act if the consular officer or the immigration oflicer Knows or has 
reason to believe that such person is ineligible for a visa or is subject to exclusion 
from the United States under any provision of the immigration laws or is not 
eligible under the terms of this Act. 

(c) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act unless the consular officer and the immigration officer, after an 
inspection and examination of such person abroad, are entirely satisfied upon 
the basis of affirmative evidence adduced by the applicant that the applicant 
has established his eligibility for a visa and his admissibility into the United 
States under this Act and under the immigration laws and regulations: Provided, 
That no person to whom a visa shall be issued shall be exempt from inspection 
and examination at a port of entry. 

(d) No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless complete information shall be available regarding the 
history of such person covering a period of at least two years immediately 
preceding his application for a visa: Provided, That this provision may be waived 
on the recommendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined 
by them to be in the national interest. 

(e) Any person who shall make a material misrepresentation to any agency 
of the Government entrusted directly or indirectly with the administration, 
investigation, enforcement, or any other function relating to the implementation 
of this Act, for the purpose of gaining admission into the United States as an 
alien eligible hereunder, shall be excluded from admission into the United States 
under section 212 (a) (19) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 183). 


PRIORITIES 


Sec. 12. Priorities in the consideration of visa applications under this Act, 
except in the case of applications filed under paragraph (6), (8) or (10) of sec- 
tion 4 (a), without priority in time of isSuance of visas as between such priorities 
or as between priority and nonpriority cases under this Act shall ve given to— 

(1) Persons whose services or skills are needed in the United States, if such 
need has been certified to the Administrator, at his request, by the United States 
Employment Service and who are to be employed in a capacity calling for such 
services or such skills; and 

(2) Persons who are (A) the parents of citizens of the United States, such 
citizens being at least twenty-one years of age, or (B) spouses or unmarried 
sons or daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or step- 
daughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of aliens lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence, or (C) brothers, sisters, sons or daughters of 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 13. No priority in the consideration of visa applications under this Act 
shall be given to persons who were determined to be eligible or preliminary 
eligible under the provisions of section (2) (¢c) of Public Law 774, Eightieth 
Congress, as amended, solely because such persons were determined to be so 
eligible or preliminarily eligible. 


PERSONS INELIGIBLE ; OATH ON ADMISSION ; PENALTIES 


Sec. 14. (a) No visa shall be issued under this Act to any person who per- 
sonally advocated or assisted in the persecution of any person or group of persons 
because of race, religion, or national origin. 

(b) Before being issued a visa every alien eighteen years of age or older, 
authorized to be admitted under this Act, shall take and subscribe an oath or 
affirmation that he is not and never has been a person specified in subparagraph 
(A), (B), (C), (D), (BE), (F), (G), or (H) of section 212 (a) (28) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 184-186), except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (I) of such section, and shall be liable to prosecution for perjury if 
such oath or affirmation is willfully false. If any alien not entitled to be issued 
a visa under this Act and not entitled to be admitted into the United States 
Shall nevertheless gain admission, such alien shall, regardless of the date of 
his entry, be taken into custody and deported in the manner provided in sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

{c) Any person or persons who shall knowingly violate, conspire to violate, 
induce or attempt to induce any person to violate any provision of this Act shall 
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be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or shall be imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 


APPLICABILITY OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Sec. 15. Except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act all of the provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable 
inder this Act. 


LOANS 


Sec. 16. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to make loans not to exceed $5,000,000 
in the aggregate, to public or private agencies of the United States for the 
purpose of financing the transportation from ports of entry within the United 
States to the places of their resettlement, of persons receiving immigrant visas 
under this Act, and who lack resources to finance the expenses involved. Such 
joans, which shall mature not later than June 30, 19638, shall be made under rules 
and regulations promulgated pursuant to this Act: Provided, That such loans 
shall bear interest at a rate of 3 per centum per annum on the unpaid balance 
from their maturity date until final payment. No public or private agency shall 
be eligible to receive a loan under the provisions of this Act while such agency 
is in default in the payment of any loan made to it pursuant to the provisions 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 


ELIGIBLE ALIENS TO BE NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Sec. 17. Any alien granted a visa under this Act shall be deemed a nonquota 
immigrant for the purposes of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
163). 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 18. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 19. The Administrator shall report to the President and the Congress on 
the operation of the program established under this Act on or about January 15 
and June 15 of each year and shall submit a final report not later than June 15, 
1957. Such reports shall include full and complete details regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Act and the administration of the funds provided for in section 16 
of this Act. 

TERMINATION 


Sec. 20. No immigrant visa shall be issued under this Act after December 31, 
1956. 
Approved August 7, 1953. 


[Public Law 751—S83d Congress] 
[Chapter 1169—2d Session] 
H. R. 8193 
AN ACT 
To amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subdivision (c) be added to section 4 of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 401), to read as follows: 

“(c) Any allotments of visas provided in paragraphs (5) and (6), paragraphs 
(7) and (8), and paragraphs (9) and (10) of subsection (a) of this section, shall 
be available bilaterally within each of the three ethnic groups therein defined.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 
403) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the assurances 
required in section 7 of this Act, and the provisions of section 7 (d) (2) shall not 
apply to eligible orphans as defined in this section.” 
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Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 
Stat. 403) is hereby amended to read as follows: “Any alien who establishes that 
prior to July 1, 1953, he lawfully entered the United States as a bona fide non- 
immigrant and that he is unable to return to the country of his birth, or nation- 
ality, or last residence because of persecution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion, or political opinion, or who was brought to the United States 
from other American republics for internment, may, not later than June 30, 1955, 
apply to the Attorney General of the United States for an adjustment of his im- 
migration status.” 

Sec. 4. That subsection (a) of section 7 be amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “No visa shall be issued under the allotment of forty-five 
thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (5) of subsection 4 (a) of this 
Act to refugees in Italy, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas hereto- 
fore made by paragraph (7) of subsectoin 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in Greece, 
or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph 
(9) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in the Netherlands, to an alien 
who qualifies under the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of 
section 208 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, until satisfactory evi- 
dence is presented to the responsible consular officer to establish that the alien in 
auestion will have suitable employment and housing, without displacing any 
other person therefrom, after arrival in the United States. Vertification of such 
available employment and housing shall be made in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Administrator may, in his discretion, prescribe for the administration 
of the Act, including job order clearances by the United States Employment 
Service and its affiliated State employment services, and a certification by local 
housing authorities wherever they exist and are authorized and prepared to make 
such certifications.” 

Approved August 31, 1954. 


Senator Warkins. What was the next step that you took, Mr. 
McLeod ¢ 

Mr. McLerop. Well, of course, the plan that we had developed in 
orde r to get the money was pretty sketchy. So, we had to try to devise 

in actual operating plan and that involved—prine ipally, the greatest 
pr iority, I think, was attached to the issuance of regulations. 

Now, previous legislation on this subject—there was no central 
authority created to go ahead and issue the visas. The act provides 
that the regular operating agencies of the Government should coop- 
erate in administering the act, so it was necessary to hold conferences 
with the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department of 
the Army, the Public Health Service, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service in the Labor Department and to attempt to obtain their 
approval for regulations. 

And one of the things which I have been proud of in the administra- 
tion of this act was the fact that we were able to draft a set of regu- 
lations and obtain their approval and publish these regulations within 
120 days. 

I think that this may be some kind of a record because in the ordi- 
nary process, you would have five different sets of regulations and 
we decided to attempt to have only one. 

Senator Warkins. How many departments of Government did you 
have to confer with with respect to inauguration of the administration 
and the providing of regulations ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, in addition to the Bureau of the Budget which 
supervises all Federal expenditures, we had to, the State Department 
people had to confer with the Department of Labor, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of Public Welfare and Health, Mrs, 
Hobby’s Department, in which is the Public Health Service, and the 


Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Department of 
Justice. 
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Senator Warxins. And then of course the Department of State 
was represented by you ? 

Mr. McLrop. That is right, and we had then—of course, there 
were two segments oe the Department of State, the consular 
service and the overseas, the Visa Office in the Department, and of 
course the security officers were called in to get their advice and judg- 
ment upon the security aspects of the law. 

Senator Warkins. Now, you mentioned that you thought you per- 
formed some sort of a record in getting regulations drafted in 120 
days. To the ordinary layman that may seem a long time and I think 
that you should probably give an explanation of w hy it took that long. 

Mr. McLrop. Why? I think the significance of that is that the 
legislation as originally proposed made it effective 120 days after the 
President signed it and we felt that if we could issue the regulations 
within that period so that the law became effective and operating within 
120 days, we would have reached the original philosophy of the thing 
on a 4-months make-ready period and the drafting and publishing 
of regulations particularly with a rather complex law such as this, 
is not a matter that you do overnight, when you have to obtain so 
many agreements to the regulations as they are drafted. 

This—I agree that 120 days may seem like a rather long time, 
but I think if you read our regulations and then recognize all of 
the minor difficulties that were embodied in drafting them and the 
obtaining of agreements, that you would agree that it was done in 
a very reasonable way and in quite a—done rather faster than you 
might ordinarily expect 

Senator Watkins. Did you consult anybody besides the various 
departments that you have mentioned—— 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. In the drafting of these regulations ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. I think the staff consulted with the legal people 
in the Department of Justice with respect to interpretation of some 
points and also went back to the staff of the congressional committees 
that have worked on this to make sure we had the intent of the law 
as it was supposed to be. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, what about people who were interested 
in having refugees and others provided for under this act coming 
into the United States, did you consult with any of them ? 

Mr. McLerop. Well, we had some consultations with the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration because the act 
envisioned that the transportation of people from Europe would be 
accomplished by this committee of which we are a member. 

Senator Warktns. Where are the headquarters for this committee 
located ? 

Mr. McLrop. The headquarters of this committee are located in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and at that time it was headed by Hugh Gibson, 
the American Ambassador who had retired and had been elected to 
the post as head of this committee. 

Senator, we also had conferences with representatives of the vari- 
ous voluntary agencies who are active and interested in this field of 
migration. 

Senator Warxtns. I wish you would for the purpose of the record, 
Se) ‘that what we are talking about may be better understood, describe 
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these voluntary agencies, especially their membership and their ob- 
jectives, and the number, if you know the number of them. 

Mr. McLrop. Well, there are a great many agencies, local, national, 
and international which are active in this field of assisting immigrants. 

We devised a system of recognizing voluntary agencies which de- 
sired to participate with the Government in bringing about the pur- 
poses of this act. 

The agencies are church groups, fraternal groups—there are na- 
tionality groups, I guess you might call them. 

Some of these are large and represent combined facilities and others 
are rather small and have just one office and attempt to do their busi- 
ness by mail. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator would yield at 
this point 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. We must insert in the record in this part of 
the proceedings a list which has just been handed to me by Miss 
Guthridge captioned, “Recognized Voluntary Agencies.” 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


RECOGNIZED VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


1. Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y¥2 
2. American Aid for Expellees and Immigration, attention: Mr. Otto B. Dur: 
holz, secretary, 21 Martin Street, Paterson, N. J2 
3. The American Branch of the International Social Service, Inc., 345 East 
{6th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
4. American Committee for Resettlement of Polish D. P.’s, 1520 West Division 
Street, Chicago 22, IIL. 
5. American Federation of International Institutes, Inc., 11 West 42d Street, 
New York 36, N. Y¥2 
6. The American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., 1775 Broadway, room 
812, New York 19, N. Y.’ 
7. American Latvian Association in the United States, Inec., 1727 Kenyon 
Street NW., Washington 10, D.C." 
8. American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians, 207 Powell 
Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
9. (Canceled). 
10. Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee, Displaced Persons Resettlement 
Program, 1628 16th Street NW., Washington 9, D.C.’ 
11. Calvinist Resettlement Service of the Christian Reformed Church, 816 Sigs- 
hee Street SE, Grand Rapids 6, Mich.’ 
12. Catholic Committee for Refugees, 265 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
13. Chinese-American Civic Council, 109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Il. 
14. Church World Service, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
15. Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United States, 376 
20th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif.’ 
16. Greek American Progressive Association, 39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
17. International Rescue Committee, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y." 
18. National Lutheran Council, 21 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y2 
19. Order of AHEPA, Refugee Relief Committee, 205 Poledor Building, South 
Bend 1, Ind.’ 
20. Romanian Welfare, Inc., 18 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y¥. 
21. Tolstoy Foundation, Inec., 300 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
22. United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit, 51 Warren Avenue, 
Detroit 1, Mich. (Michigan cases only.) 
United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc., 487 
Onderdonk Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
24. United HIAS Service, 15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 


1 Nonorphan cases. 
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25. United Ukrainian American Relief Committee, Post Office Box 1661, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa.’ 

26. War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 149 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

27. The Mutual Aid Association of New Polish Immigration, 
Street, Chicago 22, Ill 

28. United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc., 105 Grand Street, Brooklyn 
i. ee 


1507 West Division 


Senator Hrennines. I hand this to you, Mr. McLeod, and ask you 
if that is the list to which you have been refer ring ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator HENNINGs. May this then without objection be incorpo- 
rated in the record ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. This was the list you were speaking of in re- 
sponse to my questions ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. We did not, as I recall it, contact each of these 
agencies individually but they themselves formed a committee to rep- 
resent them in these discussions and this committee is still in operation 
and we have frequent occasions to talk with them about the operation 
of the act. 

Senator Warxkins. Now, they have been very helpful, have they 
not, in making known to prospective immigrants under the act about 
its possibilities and how to get here and many other matters connected 
with its operation ? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, Senator, I think anyone that endeavors to do 
anything at all in this field recognizes the necessity of having the 
assistance of the voluntary agencies who are the real profession: als in 
this field. 

They have humanitarian interests, they have long backgrounds, a 
history of assisting immigrants in resettlement in the United States. 
Their constituent members conduct language classes and assist the 
alien in becoming a citizen. 

And they also have overseas representatives who assist the alien in 
obtaining his documentation and preparing his eligibility case for 
consideration of the consul. 

They assist in the matter of transportation and the provisions of 
the law provide that the Treasury Dep: utment—and I forgot to men- 
tion them when I was mentioning those agencies which we cooper- 
ated—— 

Senator Warkrns. You mean you have to add now the Treasury 
Department to the number of departments you had to cooperate with ? 

Mr. McLxop. That is right, because the law provides that the Treas- 
ury Department may make loans to agencies which in turn make loans 
to individuals for inland transportation after they arrive in the United 
States, if they need it. 

This is a kind of a revolving fund scheme that was worked out dur- 
ing the DP program, and one ‘of the best features of the DP program 
was the fact that the agencies repaid the Government for the loans 
that they made at that time. 

Senator Warktns. Now, to go back to these organizations again, 
do you know whe ther or not they are all organized as nonprofit organ- 
izations under the laws of the United States or the States in which 
they are located ? 

Mr. McLxop. I do not know that, but that is my belief. 
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Senator Warxins. They are all American organizations, having 
their principal place of business here in the U nited States, are they 
not ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. None of them are foreign ? 

Mr. McLeop. Oh, no. 

Senator Watkins. Even though some of the names sound like they 
may have foreign associations ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. No, they are American groups, yes. 

Senator Warxrns. Now, you conferred with them as well, at least 
people drafting the regulations under your direction conferred with 
them about dr: afting the regulations to some extent, at least ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. I am sure there were discussions. 

I might add that the voluntary agencies in addition to their com- 
mittee which represents them in policy discussions, has also a technical 
committee which meets regularly once a month in Washington with 
the Immigration Service and with the Visa Office in the State 
Department. 

That is in connection with regular immigration and since the incep- 
tion of this act we have expanded that monthly meeting to include 
technical questions which arise with respect to the administration of 
this act. 

Senator Warkrns. Well now, we will leave this question of the vol- 
untary agencies for the moment. Would you now tell us the next step 
you took ‘after getting your regulations prepared and agreed to? 

Mr. McLrov. Well, these steps are not—we did not do one thing and 
then start doing another, we had several concurrent operations at the 
same time. 

Senator Warkins. Well, whatever way it was undertaken—I am 
asking these questions to keep this matter on the track so that we can 
see what was done to put this law in effect. 

Now, in whatever order they came, I would like you for the moment 
to direct your attention to getting the history of the development of 
the program in your organization to administer this act. 

& McLeop. One of the first things which we did, which was done 
immediately after the act was passed was to ask the diplomatic part 
of the Department to undertake negotiations to obtain the return 
certificate agreement. 

Now, the act provides that there shall be a certificate of return ad- 
mission provided for each person who obtains a visa and this certificate 
must state that in the case that the applicant obtains a visa by fraud or 
misrepresentation in the country where he is when he gets his visa that 
country agrees to take him back. 

Senator Watkins. That is provided for in the law? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. Now, this is a rather difficult provision 
to explain to some of these governments because the act envisions that 
some of the applicants in the program will be refugees, in that they 
will not be citizens or the responsibility of the country that is giving 
them asylum. 

So, these countries took the position in some cases that they did not 
have any responsibility in taking these people back, that they just 
happened to be living within their borders. So, in some cases it was 
necessary to go into some rather involved negotiations to get this 
point across that it was only in the case of fraud or misrepresentation, 
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it was not in the case of any other reason why they might be deportable 
from the United States, and I think we finally succeeded in-now get- 
ting nearly all of the areas that can be worked under this bill to give us 
this agreement. 

Senator Watkins. Well, do you have the dates on which you ob- 
tained the consents of these other countries to issue these readmission 
certificates ? 

Mr. McLeop. These negotiations with the foreign countries were 
initiated August 20. 

Senator Warkrns. What year? 

Mr. McLeop. Of 1953. The act was approved on the 7th, I guess it 
was, instead of the 8th. 

Senator Watkins. And on August 20—— 

Mr. McLeop. We began negotiations. Now, the first agreement was 
obtained on October 16 from the Greek Government. 

Senator Watkins. Which year ? 

Mr. McLeop. Of 1953. And the second agreement was obtained from 
the Italian Government on November 28 of 1953. 

In a of 1954 we obtained agreement from Germany, Austria, 

{the Netherlands. In August of 1954 we obtained agreement from 
ies U nited Kingdom, for the 2,000 members of the Polish Army there 
which we are permitted to take. 

Senator Watrkrys. What vear was that ? 

Mr. McLeop. 1954. 

Senator Watkins. That isthe United Kingdom ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. In September of 1954 we obtained the 
agreement with respect to Hong Kong, Turkey, Jordan, and Lebanon. 
The most recent agreement was obtained last week from Egypt. 
Senator Warxrns. Which—are refugees or nationals involved 

that country ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. They are refugees, we are permitted to take refugees 
from the Near East. 

Senator Warkrns. Under the act ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. And that was this last week ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. Have you received now the agreements from 
all of the countries that were named in the act or involved in this act 4 

Mr. McLeop. I think substantially—we still got some minor—I don’t 
know how to say this—but, sm: ull countries where it is possible to take 
people under this act, but of which I don’t believe there is any. 

Senator Warkrns. How about Lebanon and Syria and Jordan ? 

Mr. McLeop. They are all in. 

Senator Warkrns. Israel ? 

Miss Guturince. How about Jordan ? 

Mr. McLeop. Jordan is in. 

[ have not got this list for you today, but may TI submit that for 
your record? I can give vou the dates on which each of these coun- 
tries came in and those with which we are still continuing negotiations. 

Senator Warkrns. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that he be permitted to 
submit these dates because I think it is rather important to this inves- 
tigation to know about how long it took to get to these agreements. 

Senator Lancer. He will be allowed to insert it in the record, the 
dates. 
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Refugee relief program—Status readmission certificate agreement, Apr. 18, 1955 


Agreed Pending No information Refusal 


Europe and United Kingdom 
Austria, Mar. 20, 1954 Portugal 
Belgium, Apr. 24, 1954 
Denmark, Dec. 28, 1954 
France, May 5, 1954 
Germany, Mar. 22, 1954 
Italy, Nov. 28, 1953 
Luxembourg, Apr. 24, 1954 
Netherlands, Apr. 5, 1954 
Norway, Dec. 31, 1954 
Sweden, Apr. 12, 1955 
Trieste, Nov. —, 1954 
United Kingdom, July 20, 1954 

Near East 





Egypt, Feb. 28, 1955 Iraq Bahrein 
Greece, Oct. 16, 1953 Saudi Arabia__ Oman 
Iran, Feb. 15, 1955 Syria Yehman 


Kuwait, Dec. 20, 1954 
Lebanon, Aug. 13, 1954 


Transjordan, Sept. —, 1954 
Turkey, Sept. 9, 1954 
Far East 
Cambodia,! Dec. 20, 1954 Borneo Thailand (in- 
formal). 
Hong Kong, Sept. 17, 1954 Federation of 
Malaya. 
Indonesia,' May 10, 1954 New Caledonia 
Japan, Apr. 15, 1954 Timor 


Korea, Mar. 31, 1954. 

Laos,'! Apr. 27, 1954 

Macau,! Jan. 1, 1955 

Nationalist China (Taipei), Apr. 16, 1954 
Philippines, Jan. 10, 1955 

Singapore, Nov. 22, 1954 


Vietnam,! May 5, 1954 


1 On ad hoc basis. 


Senator Warkins. As I recall, you started in August, the same 
month in which the Act was passed, on the 20th of August, in the re- 
quests for these agreements. 

Mr. McLxop. That is right, yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Now, who handled the negotiations for these 
agreements / 

Mr. McLeop. Well, the geographic bureaus in the Department sent 
the requests out to the E mbassies to each of these 

Senaotr Warkins. When you say “Department” which department 
do you mean ? 

Mr. McLeop. In the Department of State—transmitted these’ re- 
quests for negotiations to be conducted by the Embassies, the Ameri- 
can Embassies in each of the countries involved. 

Senator Warkins. Are any of these departments that handle these 
negotiations under your direction and control ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. No, sir. They are lateral, in the organization of the 
department. They are my opposite numbers, these bureaus are also 
headed by Assistant Secretaries. 

Senator Warkins. And you have no authority whatsoever over them 
in your position inthe State Department ? 

Mr. McLeop. No. They are colleagues. I request them to do things 
in behalf of the program, yes. 

Senator Warkins. And they responded ? 

Mr. McLeop. Oh, yes. I think they got right to work on this mat- 
ter. I think the fact we were able to obtain these 2 agreements from 
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the 2 countries where we wanted to operate initially so early in the 
game indicates they did respond. 

We have had some difficulties and we have had to suggest additional 
bases for negotiations in some of these later countries. 

Senator Warkins. I note that Germany is one of the countries that 
was given a large allotment, something like between 70,000 and 90,000 
visas. 

Mr. McLxop. Ninety thousand. 

Senator Warkrns. Ninety thousand—for Austria as well, included ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warkxins. And that Germany did not come in until 1954. 

Mr. McLeop. In April, yes, that is right. 

Senator Warkins. Did you encounter any difficulties there with re- 
spect to that country / 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I am not personally familiar with the difficulties 
but I do know there was some problem in explaining this provision to 
the Germans and to the Austrians because in each case they felt that 
their responsibility for people who left did not belong to them in the 
first place was subject to some question—the responsibility for taking 
them back. 

So it was necessary to explain to them just what this provision 
meant, that it did not appear that there would be any vast numbers 
of people who would obtain visas by fraud and misrepresent: ition if 
this act was carefully administered both by the United States and by 
the local authority. 

Senator Warkins. Did you mention Holland in this group of 
countries / 

Mr. McLeop. Yes—they also gave us their agreement in April 
1954. 

Senator Warktins. April of 1954? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Now, what other activities did you have going 
on contemporaneously with the drafting of the regulations ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I have alluded to this matter of getting the funds 
transferred to the State Department so that we could obligate them 
and begin to hire people. 

The hiri ing of the staff for this program got underway on October 
15, which is the same day that the Bureau of the Budget approved our 
plan of operations for a period of 90 days. 

Senator Warkrns. Are you trying to tell us now that the reason you 
did not get a staff underway until October 15 was because you did not 
have the money to pay the staff ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, there was the technicality of getting the ap- 
propriated funds transferred from the executive office of the President 
to the administrator of this program. And, as I explained, in order 
to obtain the consent of the Bureau of the Budget we had to file with 
them a plan of operation, then they had to approve that and approve 
the transfer of funds. 

Of course, we had to develop a plan before we could file. 

Senator Henninos. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. These funds, Mr. McLeod, came from where— 
you say the office of the President—out of what ? 
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Mr. McLerov, They were appropriated, I think, on the same day 
the bill was passed, Senator, in one of the final actions of the Congress; 
they were in the executive office of the President. 

[ do not know whether they were in a lump sum appropriation for 
that purpose or whether they were specifically set aside for that pur- 
pose, but I do know that the money was not appropriated to the De- 
partment of State. 

Senator Hennines. Do you know what the theory was in allocating 
these funds to the office of the President for this provision ? 

Mr. McLeopv. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Watkins. That was taken care of, as I understand, in the 
appropriations Act of that year ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. I mean, affecting that particular department, 
the Department of State and the program. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. I think it might be well and, Senator Watkins, 
you will recall that this Act was amended almost immediately before 
it Was passed, to place the responsibility for the administration on 
my shoulders in the Department of State. 

Senator Warkins. That was amended in conferences, as I recall. 

Mr. McLeop. That was my recollection. We had no intimation 
prior to that conference that we were going to have any responsioil- 
ity for the thing, so that whereas you might reasonably—we might 
have had a running start if we knew this bill was going to pass Con- 
gress—the fact was that we were quite chagrined to find this had been 
liuposed on us. 

So, we really started from dead center and had not been able to do 
very much planning in anticipation of the legislation and because of 
that I was not following the matter of the appropriation and I do 
not know why it was appropriated to the executive office instead of the 
Department. 

Senator Warkins. You may proceed with the testimony with regard 
to your activities in getting the program under way, and just give us 
a complete statement. We want the true picture, we want the truth 
in this manner, and I am sure that you are going to give it; we want the 
true picture of the operation of this act. That is what we are Inter- 
ested in. 

Senator Lancer. I will say, Mr. McLeod, take all the time you want. 
There is no hurry about it. 

Mr. McLeop. Thank you, sir. 

The matter of hiring people was a greater problem than I ever an- 
ticipated at the time I undertook to do it. 

Senator Warkrns. You mean hiring your staff? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. We wanted to try to get the best people 
we could find for this operation and we had one thing operating in 
our favor, in that the appropriation for the department that year had 
necessitated a rather severe cutback in personnel, so we were able to 
hire experienced consular personnel, in many cases hire them while 
they were still in their overseas posts, after they had been notified 
that they would have to be dropped by the reduction in force ‘n the 
denvartment. : 

However, the matter of hiring personnel to conduct the security 
investigations which are required by the act was something that took 
some time. And we wanted to get people who could speak the foreign 
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language where they were going to be assigned, people who had had 
investigative experience in their background, and it was necessary to 
conduct a recruiting campaign in order to find individuals who met 
our standards. 

After that, after we had found out who they were and they had made 
their applications, we had to conduct security investigations on that. 

Senator Warkins. And who did that work ? 

Mr. McLeop. The security office in the Department of State. The 
security office at that time was terribly burdened by the necessity for 
the reinvestigation and reevaluation of the incumbent personnel in the 
Department, and we were trying very hard to get that program in 
hand, so that this was an additional burden. But because they hap- 
pened to be under my jurisdiction and we could give them orders, they 
gave a very high priority to it and, I thought, got the thing out in 
almost record time, so that the hiring of the investigators ‘and the 
transportation of them and their effects overseas, was instituted on 
October 15 and the investigators began—— 

Senator Warkrns. Of 19532 

Mr. McLeop. Of 1953 and they began arriving in numbers overseas 
by the middle of February 1954 and during the latter part of that 
month and March we got the initial group overseas so we could begin 
operations in the field. 

Senator Warkrns. How many people did you hire altogether ? 

Mr. McLrop. The initial complement of security officers was about 
a hundred. Of course, there are many more than that now and of 
course they were recruited primarily for Italy and Greece because 
that is where we anticipated we would begin operations as early as 
possible. 

One of the other factors in getting this program into operation 
which did not appear to me at first glance and which we learned from 
experience was the difficulty in obtaining housing and office space in 
these countries. 

You see, in the previous legislation on this matter the United States 
was in the position of an occupying country. 

Senator Warxins. When you say “previous legislation” what do 
you mean ? 

Mr. McLeop. In the Displaced Persons Acts—activities which had 
preceded this bill. 

Consequently, the United States was in a position to seize housing 
and to seize office space, just take it. 

As we went into operation we found that in Italy particularly and 
in Greece, Germany, Austria, where there was such terrific war damage 
and where they had not built up their real estate again, that there was 
a terrific housing shortage and office space shortage, so that it took 
a good deal of activity, very vigorous activity, to obtain the office 
quarters for these people to occupy, to get the telephones installed, 
to get the lights so that they were proper, to get the office furniture 
and office equipment on hand. 

The people actually arrived at their post in Palermo, where I 
visited in May of 1954 and the consul general there, Mr. Keeley, was 
actively assisting the construction crew in remodeling the building so 
we could get into the fourth floor and get to wor k, and our people 
were actually in the building and working before the workmen got 
out of it, while they were still there, with ceinent dust and so on 
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Senator Warkins. Well, didn’t that situation in Italy clear up 
rather rapidly ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, because of the energy expended in setting it up, 
it cleared up quite rapidly. 

Senator Warkins. Yes. I remember that I was contacted by some 
people in the Department and asked if I would use whatever influence 
I had with the Italian Government to assist in the matter of the 
quarters—— 

Mr. McLrop. We had to ask the Italian Government in helping, 
and as a matter of fact, they did or we might still be looking for space 
if they had not. 

I did not realize that you were giving that assist, but I thank you 
now. 

Senator Warkins. And I did contact some of the Italian people 
whom I knew and they got busy over there and they reported later 
that the quarters situation had eased up considerably. 

Mr. McLeop. The thing that sticks in my memory is this—this 
Public Health doctor in Palermo, on this same visit—— 

Senator Warkins. You mean the American—— 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, the American Public Health doctor who had 
been assigned over there, he also was there, looking over this real 
estate and he got right down into the basement with a lot of Italian 
workmen there and I came in and I said, “Who is this man?” and the 
man said, “I am the Public Health doctor,” and he had his sleeves 
rolled up and he had on a pair of overalls and I thought that he was 
one of the workers, and he was helping them get the electric lines laid 
for his stuff, he had an X-ray outfit——— 

Senator Warkins. May I ask, during all of this time you were under 
considerable pressure from the voluntary agencies as well as others 
including myself to get this program underway ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, I was not only under pressure but I was also at- 
tempting to exert pressure on those who were assisting me in this mat- 
ter to get the thing underway, because we thought in those days that 
once we got to issuing visas in some volume, that there would be no 
more harping or criticism about the fact that the act would not operate. 

You will recall, Senator, in the early days, the critics said that this 
law would not work at all, it was completely inoperative. 

And that was a challenge to me and we set about to prove it would. 
In fact, you will recall on December 4, 1953, which was less than 120 
days after the bill was enacted, we actually issued visas, we issued 3 
in Italy and 1 in Greece, and we did it to prove we could issue visas 
legally under this act, that it could operate, although we had no 
intention at that time of attempting to get large-scale operations under 
way because we did not have the staff in the field. 

Senator Warxkrys. Now, did you have to negotiate with foreign 
countries with respect to getting the information needed to determine 
the eligibility of the various applicants? 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, and that was a very delicate stage of the opera- 
tion of this act because each of these governments with the exception 
of Germany and Austria, of course, were in a position of complete 
sovereignty and Germany and Austria were approaching sovereignty, 
and they were not at all taken with the idea that American investi- 
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gators were going to be in their country conducting security inves- 
tigations. 

So, in order to permit us to do that we had to work out agreements 
with each of these countries as to how it would be done and how it 
could be done without embarrassment to them as a sovereign nation. 

Senator Warkins. And have you been able to work out such agree- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. We feel we have worked out satisfactory agree- 
ments in each case. 

Senator Warkins. Did that delay you in any way in getting this 
program under way? 

Mr. McLrop. Well, it was a—I don’t think it specifically delayed 
us but it was one of the problems that had to be overcome before you 
could begin any operations at all. 

Senator Warkins. Now, you had operations, as I understand it, in 
practically all of the NATO countries under the act? 

Mr. McLrop. We are permitted to take a total of 10,000 refugees 
from the NATO powers under this act and also we had to conduct all 
of these negotiations with the NATO people and since the act does 
not indicate the allocation of these 10,000 visas, we thought we had 
to give every country that was eligible an equal opportunity to enter 
into agreements and to permit the aliens in that country to become 
applicants. 

Senator Warktns. In addition to the NATO countries you had 
Germany and Austria—— 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. 

Senator Warktins. Italy? 

Mr. McLeop. Italy. 

Senator Warkins. Of course, Italy was a NATO country but there 
were special quotas for Italy and Greece? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. And the countries in the Near East, where the 
Arab refugees had been—— 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. And Israel and Jordan and Syria and Lebanon ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. And you had the countries in the Orient—China, 
the area of China? 

Mr. McLeop. We did not conduct any negotiations with Communist 
China but we did with the British in Hong Kong with reference to 
the refugees in that area. 

Senator Warkins. Well, when I speak of China, I speak of the 
Government that I recognize, only, as the Government of China. 

Mr. McLrop. That is right. We had the Chinese Nationalists from 
Formosa, the Filipinos, the Japanese and Koreans. 

Senator Warkrns. All those countries in addition, have negotia- 
tions been conducted with them? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warxkins. And have agreements been arranged so that the 
act could operate there ? 

Mr. McLrop. The countries in the Far East are Nationalist China, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Cambodia, Japan, Korea, Indonesia, Vietnam, 
Laos—and I cannot read this one—Macao. 

Senator Hennrnes. Where is that, Mr. McLeod ? 
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Mr. Suorr. Right across from Hong Kong. 

Mr. McLeop. Right across from Hong Kong, I am told. 

Senator Watkins. Which direction, we are all curious about it— 
we will probably read in the papers where it is in the morning. 

Mr. McLxop. It is a Portuguese colony, I am informed, near ‘Hong 
Kong. . 

Senator Warkins. Now, as I understand, arrangements, agreements 


have been made w ith all of these countries under the act. in accords ance 
with the prov isions of it? 


Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Senator Warktns. Now, let us get back to the development of the 
program—I was diverted to take in these countries when you men- 
tioned them. Now, let us get back to the other developments. 

Mr. McLrop. The reguiations I mentioned were issued December 
3, 1953, so we could issue the first visas on December 4. 

On January 4 we initiated the distribution of assurance forms. The 
assurance forms were almost as hard to work out as the regulations. 

Senator Warkrns. Will you describe what an assurance is 4 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. The act provides that each person defined in 
the refugee category in the act must be the beneficiary of an assurance 
signed by an American citizen, and providing that he will not become 
a public charge, that he will have a house when he gets to the United 
States which will not displace any other person, and he will have a 
job when he gets to the United States, which will not displace any 
other person. 

Senator Warkins. Now, what were the require ments of the act with 
respect to the qualifications of these people giving the assurances ? 

Mr. McLeop. You mean the individual citizens who signed assur- 
ances ¢ 

Senator Warkrins. That is right; what did you have to determine 
with respect to these assurances the people gave, the citizens / 

Mr. McLeop. The act imposes upon the administrator the duty of 
verifying the authenticity and bona fides of the assurance. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, to put that in plain language, just what 
does that mean / 

Mr. McLeopv. Well, we construed that to mean that we had to be 
satisfied that the person who assured against the man becoming a 
public charge had the financial backing to make such an assurance; 
that a house, that the house that was assured was in effect available and 
existed ; and that the job which was assured was a bona fide job and was 
in accordance with the hours and wages and working conditions which 
prevailed in that locality. 

Senator Warktins. In other words, he had to be in a position to per- 
form, you had to know that, as I understand, under the law ‘ 

Mr. McLeop. Under the law, we believe that is what the law means 
when it says that I must verify the authenticity and bona fides of the 
assurances. 

Senator Watkins. In other words, you had to be satisfied that the 
assuror would be able to perform ? 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Could any immigrant be brought in unless there 
Was some such assurance / 

Mr. McLeop. Not in the refugee category. In the preference cate- 
gory of relative aliens legally resident in the United States, they could 
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be brought in initially under this act after your preference cases under 
the regular program 

Senator Warkins. Will you explain what a preference case is? 
We want that for the record. 

Mr. McLrop. Well, there are, in the regular immigration law, there 
are preferences assigned within the quotas and the re elative preference 
is one, which is brought about by the fact that the alien has a near rela- 
tive in the United States who is either a citizen or is legally admitted 
as a resident alien and under the procedure that person in the United 
States may sign a form which 1s processed by the Department of 
Justice, the Immigration Service, which is called a petition. 

This petition is filed with the Immigration Service and if they 
approve it they forward it to the State Department, to the proper con- 
sular district overseas where the alien resides and the alien is then noti- 
fied that the preference petition is on file and he under the regular pro- 
gram obtains his priority in connection with the time that that is filed 
and under this program—and when this law was passed he became 
eligible to receive a visa under this program as well as under the regu- 
lar program if he lived in Italy or Greece or the Netherlands. 

Now, the law was amended in August 1954 so that the preference 
cases in Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands would be interchangeable 
with the re fugee numbers in those countries and since the quotas are 
greatly oversubscribed in Italy and Greeee—— 

Senator Warkins. You mean the quotas under the McCarran Act, 
under the regulation Immigration law / 

Mr. McLeop. Under the regular immigration law the quotas in Italy 
and Greece are greatly oversubscribed as far as the regular preference 
categories are concerned. 

Consequently, the amendment of August 1954, the so-called Graham 
amendment, permitted us in administering this act, to take either ad- 
ministrative cases or preference cases in this country but this amend- 
ment also required us to treat these preference people in Italy and 
Greece, instead of treating them as a regular preference under the 
regular law, they had to obtain in addition their petition filed by their 
relative, an assurance as toa job and an assurance as to a house, so that 
after we issued the first 15,000 visas in Italy and the first 25,000 in 
Greece, we had to slow down and wait for the aliens to secure the 
assurances required under this amendment before we could continue 
this process. 

Senator Warkins. Well, this amendment considerably stepped up 
the operation of the act, did it not / 

Mr. McLeop. Well, it helped in that we were afraid we were not 
coing to be able to get enough assurances for the refugee categories 
in these countries, and in fact, we were fearful that there actually 
were not enough refugees eligible and admissible to take up these 
numbers. 

So the effect of the Graham amendment was to make it possible 
that we could get 100 percent of all of the allocation of numbers under 
this program, get them all in this country—I mean, we would be 
able to visa 60,000 in Italy and 17,500 in Greece, total. 

Mr. McLerop. Well, Holland is a different proposition because the 
normal preference quota in Holland is not oversubscribed to any 
extent at all. 

Senator Warkins. Under the regular act ? 
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Mr. McLeop. Under the regular act, so that there is no particular 
pressure in Holland on the part of preference cases, it has not been 
particularly helpful in Holland. 

Senator Warkins. Let me ask you this question. Did you have 
anything to do with proposing the Graham amendment ¢ 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. What did you have to do with it / 

Mr. McLxeop. Well, I pointed out it would be much easier to admin- 
ister the act so as to obtain the total numbers if we could get this inter- 
chi mgeability of status between re fugees and pre ference cases and this 
was, I would say, the—well, the first broadening of the concept of 
this legislation as it was originally passed and we certainly supported 
it very wholeheartedly. 

Senator Warkins. Are you acquainted with the original bill which 
was introduced ga pea 

Mr. McLeop. Well, 1 a gener: al ws ay. I had nothing to do with 
the original proposal dinite by the President or the drafting = that 
suggested legislation. aa, during the time the bill was pending con- 
sideration 1 was asked if I would come up here and testify, and did 
so before your  aarlaniias with respect to whether or not it would 
be possible to carry out these secur ity requirements, and whether or 
not the proposals that were made were feasible, and I endeavored to 
lend my support to the thing and to attempt to obtain the approval 
of Congress for the bill. 

Senator Warkins. Now, as a matter of fact, the Graham Act per- 
mitted the acceptance into this country as immigrants those who were 
not necessarily refugees but were nationals of the countries involved, 
Italy and Greece 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. And Holland / 

Mr. McLxop. That ts right. 

Senator Warkins. And I call your attention to the fact that I think 
the original measure did state that all of the quotas provided for in 
that original bill that [ introduced were to be nationals and not refu- 
gees, in fact, that was the administration bill. 

Mr. McLeop. I am glad you made that point, “ps itor, because in 
my judgment this act is mislabeled when we call i e Refugee Act, 
in that the original intent was to assist in the refugee problem by 
relieving the population pressures in the countries that had re fageens 
and it was e xpected, as you state, these would simply be nationals i 
these countries and we did not have to qualify them under the defi. 
nitions established in the law. 

Senator Warktins. I note in the report that it is referred to as the 
KXmergency Migration Act of 1953. If that carried into the law, and 
[ am not prepared to say at the moment whether it does or not, i¢ is 
quite different than generally deseribed. 

Mr. McLerop. Well, I think it should be called the Emergency 
Migration Act because the intent, as I understood, was to relieve the 
popul: ition pressures which had been the source of econom me distress 
in Europe for many years and to indicate to the world that the United 
States was willing to do its fair share in attempting tos aan ese prob- 
lems, that it was the intention of the administr: ation in proposing this 
legislation that it was an emergency matter to cover the situation that 
then existed, not to solve it—it is impossible for this single-handedly 
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to solve the problem, but simply to indicate to the world that the 
United States was willing to 2 its fair share toward solution. 

Senator Warxins. Now, Mr. Me Leod, let us get back to what you 
did toward the operation of the act. 

Mr. McLxop. The distribution of the assurance forms in order that 
the American citizens could sponsor the immigration of the refugee 

categories as defined in the act was begun January 4. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I hand to 
Mr. McLeod three of these forms in order that they may be identified 
and made exhibits ? 

Senator Lancer. Mark them 1, 2,5, and they will be admitted after 
they are identified. 

Senator Hrnnincs. What are those forms you have just been 
handed, Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, these are forms designated as DSR-1, DSR-2, 
and DSR-3. 

Senator Hennincs. And will you tell us what they represent, please ? 

Mr. McLxrop. DSR-1 is for an individual sponsor who wishes to 
sign up for a named alien. In other words, he knows the alien over- 
seas or knows who he is, and specifies the alien he wishes to sponsor. 
Form DSR-2—— 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Chairman, may form 1 be marked “Exhibit 
No. 1” for this record and form No. 2 marked “Exhibit No. 2,” that 
is, the second form, and the third marked “Exhibit No. 3” for the 
purposes of identification ? 

Senator Lancer. So ordered. 

(The documents referred to were marked and will be found in the 
files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. McLrop. DSR-2 is a form where more than one sponsor may 
sign up for a named alien, 

In other words, one man may provide the assurance for the job, 
another for the house, and a third against becoming a public charge, 
and this is for a man who is known to them or whose name is known 
to them. 

DSR-3 is form which is provided for the individual sponsor, one 
man in the United States who wishes to sponsor an unknown alien 
and who left the designation of the alien to an agent, whom he would 
name in Europe, who would designate this individual. 

I might say that, Senator Hennings, that we have gotten up to 
DSR-12 in issuing forms. This form DSR-3 is more or less obsolete 
in that it was found that this matter of permitting an agent to name 
the alien which met the sponsor’s requirement, was covered by the Form 
DSR-8, which is our agency form and in which the sponsor assurance 
is endorsed by one of the recognized voluntary agencies, 

Ordinarily the sponsor names that agency as his overseas agency 
and permits them to fill in the name of the alien who is to become 
beneficiary. 

Senator Henninos. Well, then, Mr. McLeod, will you supply for 
us at your convenience the other forms, if we have not all of them, 
so that they may be filed—I understand there are some 12? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes; but they are not all in use at the present time, 
but as we issued— 
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Senator Hennrnos. I am handing you this form which Miss Guth- 
ridge has just handed me. Is this the form to which you have 
reference / 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, this is the DSR-8 form, and this is the form 
which provides for agency endorsement of the individual assurance. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, may that form be also accord- 
ingly identified ? 

Senator Lancer. So ordered. 

Senator Henninos. And made not part of the record but an exhibit. 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 8” and will 
be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Senator Warktns. Proceed, Mr. McLeod, with the description of 
your activities. 

Mr. McLrop. Well, our first overseas units were established on 
February 15. 

Senator Warkins. Which year ? 

Mr. McLrop. Of 1954. 

Senator Warkrns. I just want to be sure. 

Mr. McLxeop. We had set March 1 as our target date to begin issu- 
ance of visas in volume in Italy and Greece because under the prefer- 
ence requirement we could begin to process these people with only the 
security arrangement that was necessary under the act and without 
the assurance from American citizens required in the case of refugees. 
So we thought we would get into these categories initially. 

If I could at this time, Senator, I have got some charts here which 
indicate the compartmentalization of this act. Now, we frequently 
hear that in the act we had 209,000 visas available. Now, Iam afraid 
the impression is that those are available worldwide to the first people 
that get in line and we would just pass out visas. 

Under the terms of the act these visas are split up into compart- 
ments, they are not available worldwide: they are available to defini- 
tions of categories, and I would like to illustrate for this committee, 
we have these charts also in small form here so that we can supply 
them for the appendix for your record if you so desire. 

Senator Warkins. Would you proceed to show us the charts and 
explain what they mean or what you are attempting to demonstrate ? 

You are now referring to which chart ? 

Mr. McLeop. This chart, headed “Beneficiaries Under Refugee 
Relief Program.” 

Senator Warkins. And marked with the number 2 with a circle 
around it ¢ 

Mr. McLxrop. That is identified as No. 2. 

Senator Warkins. All right, proceed. 

Mr. McLeop. And I think when we get back I will have them 
change this to “Emergency Immigration Program,” to get away from 
this refugee label. 

The act originally provided for 84,000 refugee visas. Then the 

Graham amendment was passed and permitted us to take 73,000 of 
the 84,000 and make them interchangeable between either refugee or 
preference cases. 

In addition, the act provides for 55,000 German expellees; 45,000 
escapees, and originally 19,000 preference relatives. Now, under the 
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Graham amendment we have the 73,000 which can be added to this 
figure as the maximum number, since it would be interchangeable in 
that category. 

In addition we are permitted to take 4,000 orphans. Now, the only 
worldwide visas that we have under the program are the orphans and 
we do not need a return admission certificate on orphans because we 
have decided that we can take judicial notice of the fact that an orphan 
cannot commit a fraud or misrepresentation on his own hook. 

Senator Warxkins. Well, as a matter of fact, the Congress did 
amend that act so it would not require — 

Mr. McLrop. That is right, but even before that. 

Senator Warkins. The readmission certificate in those cases. 

Mr. McLeop. Of orphan visas. I think that was a last-minute 
oversight when that was passed. I think the orphan part of this 
program is one of the most satisfactory things that we try to admin- 
ister. 

It seems clear to me that the orphan is the best possible type of 
immigrant for the United States, in that he has not got any precon- 
ceived political notions and he could not possibly be a security risk, 
and [ think we should encourage and we try to encourage as much 
as possible the interest of adoptive parents and prospective adoptive 
parents in the United States, of which there are a great number. 

Senator Warkins. Well, the orphans that are to be permitted to 
come in were not to be over 10 years of age, as I understand it. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Provision was made for 2,000 of the veterans of the Anders Army 
which was in Great Britain at the end of the war. Then the provi- 
sion was made for readjusting the status of 5,000 aliens who had been 
admitted into the United States. That was a part of the program 
that is handled entirely by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice and is not under our jurisdiction. 

So that is a total of not 214,000 but actually only 209,000 visas 
involved. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, may the exhibit marked with 
the figure 2 in a circle around it entitled “Beneficiaries Under Refu- 
gee Relief Program” be received in the files ? 

Senator Lancer. It is received in evidence, but I think—why not 
receive the entire House committee print which contains that ex- 
hibit 2? 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Mr. McLeop. This is another breakdown of the same figures indi- 
cating 

Senator Warkins. You are now referring to the exhibit marked 
with figure 3 in a circle entitled “Allocation of Visas by Area”? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Proceed. 

Mr. McLeop. And it indicates the breakdown of the 209,000 visas 
available by geographical distribution. 

You will observe that there is a total of 90,000 in Germany and 
Austria. 

Senator Warkrins. Will you indicate the breakdown / 
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Mr. McLeop. Of the 90,000, 35,000 are in the escapee category; 
55,000 in the expellee category. 

Senator Warkrs. Now, let me ask you this question with refer- 
ence to that breakdown. Is the breakdown set forth in detail in the 
act itself 4 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, sir. There are 14 categories in the act under 
which we make the visas. 

Senator Warkins. I recognize that fact, but as to numbers, for 
instance, between Germany and Austria, is that not a matter of 
regulation rather than a specific number being named in the act? 
Ninety thousand were named in the act, but were they divided up in 
the act as between the countries / 

Mr. McLeop. Not as between the countries but as between the cate- 
gories of escapees and expellees. 

Senator Watkins. That is true, but they were not divided up be- 
tween the countries ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warktns. Proceed. 

Mr. McLeop. In Italy we are permitted to take 90,000—or 60,000. 
The original breakdown was 15,000 preference cases and 45,000 refu- 
gees. Under the Graham amendment, now, the categories are com- 
pletely interchangeable. 

Senator Watkins. So it will be possible to take them all under 
the preference category ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Well, it is not quite, because we have actually issued 
refugee visas in Italy—it is theoretically possible—and the same in 
Greece. 

Originally there was provision for 15,000 and 2,000 and these cate- 
gories are now interchangeable. It is the same in the Netherlands, 
2,000 preference cases and 15,000 refugee cases. Under the Graham 
amendment they are interchangeable. 

The 10,000 figure under “selected areas” are escapees or refugees, 
and they are found in the NATO countries, and there is no breakdown 
in the act as to what proportion of the 10,000 each of the NATO coun- 
tries may receive. 

Senator Warkins. Well, the NATO countries were those in the 
European area / 

Mr. McLxeop. Yes, sir. 

Then, 2.000 Poles in the United Kingdom; the 2,000 refugees in 
the Near East; 7,000 refugees in the Far East and the 4,000 orphans 
worldwide. 

Now, I present these two charts to indicate that we can make definite 
statements as to our prospects for success 1f we talk in terms of the 
categories of the act, but it is very difficult to predict with any degree 
of certainty what the prospects for success will be for the 209,000 be- 

cause that lumps all of these categories together. 

If we talk about the categories by definition or by geography, we 
can come pretty close to telling the story. 

Senator Warkins. Later on in the examination I am going to call 
your attention to the present status of the program, the ones that have 
been admitted and all of the details, so I will not refer to it at the 
moment, but later on we will get to that point. 

Senator Hennines. At this point, may I ask a question ? 
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Senator Lancer. Senator Hennings, you may proceed. 

Senator Hennines. I thought that possibly Senator Watkins might 
give us some enlightment on this point since I believe at the request 
of the administration he introduced the original bill. 

Senator Warkins. That is right. 

Senator Hennrines. And I recall we had somewhat extensive hear- 
ings on it. I do not seem to remember the reasons given for arriving 
upon the original figure which I think was 220,000, was it not ‘ 

Senator Warkins. No. As I remember it was 240,000. 

Senator Hennrnas. 240,000. The committee compromised and 
whittled it down and worked out somehow an arrangement where we 
came down to 209,000. 

Senator Warkins. Plus these others which brought it up to 214,000. 

Senator Henninas. 214,000. Now, maybe Mr. McLeod can tell us, 
if he knows, how these categories and the entire number as indicated 
of 214.000 were arrived at. 

Mr. McLrop. I have no knowledge of that, Senator. I can only 
state I had no part in it. 

Senator [Tennines. Well, I am sure you did not, but I thought that 
you might have later on made some inquiry. 

Mr. McLeop. No. Perhaps—— 

Senator Warkins. Do you think possibly if we had kept the records 
of the debates in the committee we would have all the facts? I can 
remember in a general way how those were arrived at. It was a mat- 
ier of compromise, largely, and working it out after long discussions 
in the committee in executive session. 

Senator Henninos. Well, you will remember we did have to com- 
promise and yield somewhat. 

Senator Warkins. Yes, in order to write any bill at all, we had to 
do that, because we had a rather overwhelming sentiment in Congress 
against increasing the immigration quota at all. 

Senator Henntnas. I did not seem to remember, Senator, exactly 
how the administration arrived at the figure nor how they arrived upon 
the categories we are concerned with. 

Senator Warkins. Well, all these categories now named were not 
in the original. 

Senator Hennines. Were not in the bill? 

Senator Watkins. No. 

Senator Hennines. But I assume that in arriving at the total num- 
ber they must have had in mind the categories and the number which 
they had hoped to bring tn. 

Senator Warxkrns. Well, Senator. I will attempt to have a member 
of my staff dig into the hearing records. 

Senator Henntnes. I mean, it has been some 2 years ago. 

Senator Warkrns. I will try to get it. 

Senator Henntnas. Yes. If Miss Guthridge has a copy of the hear- 
ings—thank you. 

Senator McCiettan. Will the Senator vield ? 

Senator Lancer. Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCieitian. Mr. McLeod, it seems to me the real isswe here, 
what we are trving to find out is whether this act is being effectively 
and properly administered. 

Now, you stated—let me see, the act is in force how many months? 

Mr. McLeov. Since August 8, 1953. That is 17 or 18 months. 
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Senator McCietian. All right. How much longer does it have ? 

Mr. McLeop. It has until December 31, 1956. We are approximat- 
ing the halfway point. 

Senator McCiriian. You are approximating the halfway mark. 

Now, you just made a statement a few minutes ago, you tried to 
measure the progress you made and that to undertake to anticipate as 
against the 209,000 figure, it would be difficult to do that, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. But you have said you could break it down by 
categories and indicate the measure of success achieved to date in 
each category, is that correct ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. Well, can you break it down by categories 
and can you give some indication based upon present experience and 
progress up to the present as to what the final outcome of this act is 
going to be assuming it is not amended or extended, if you break it 
down in each category you can certainly give us an indication then of 
the total success as against the total authorized in the bill. 

Mr. McLeop. I agree, if I could assign some number of each cate- 
wory 

Senator McCietian. Well, [ am sure that you would not have to be 
completely accurate, but can you not by that process, after giving it 
a little time and attention, can you not by that process come in here 
with a statement to this committee based upon your experience and 
observation and the progress made to date and pretty well indicate by 
the end of the term of this act what vou will have achieved as against 
the total authorized 209,000 plus; can you not do that ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, Senator, I would rather boast when I took my 
armor off instead of when I put it on. 

Senator McCietitan. Well, I understand, nobody will say your 
judgment will be absolutely accurate, but there is a little issue here 
whether this act is sincerely being administered to try to make it effec- 
tive and operative and to try to get results. 

Now, you say it is difficult to give any sound opinion about that as 
against the total auhorized 209,000; but you do say you can break it 
down by categories pretty well and indicate what success you are 
having and what you can anticipate ¢ 

Mr. McLerop. And I will be glad to do that, if you—— 

Senator McCietitan. Will you do that? I think it will get right 
down to the crux of this thing and show weaknesses in th eact, if there 
area weaknesses, and the faults in the act or if you are operating ad- 
versely to the final results the Congress authorized. 

Senator Warkrns. I suggest that you place back that No. 3 [indi- 


cating charts] if you are going to talk about ¢ ategories so we W il have 
the original. 


Mr. McLrop. Very good. 

Senator McCietian. I do not care about the details now, but that 
is the information I want to have and I think Mr. McLeod can do that 
with his staff in a little while. 

Mr. McLeop. This morning? I would be glad to do it and I would 
like to refer to this— 

Senator McCietian. I am perfectly willing to defer that to any 
time it is convenient, for the committee’s consideration. but I think 
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it is important for this record, and I would like to have that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. McLxrop. I would like to be sure we understand our terms here 
and in order to do that I would like to go through this chart to show 
you the processing stages in issuing the visas and then I would like 
to come to your question. 

We have the - 

Senator Warkins. Now you are referring tc exh'bit 4, marked with 
a figure 4 with a circle around it, “Issuing a visa under the Refugee 
Relief Act”? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir, and this chart indicates the two general cate- 
gories of visas and how these visas are processed under the act. 

We have the preference relative, which is the petition procedure I 
described. The petition is filed by the United States relative for the 
approval of the Attorney General, and when it is approved it is sent 
to the field through the State Department, to the consul in the district. 

In the case of a refugee, he must first obtain assurance of employment 
and support. ‘That assurance must be sent to the State Department 
where we have a unit which is engaged in verifying these assurances. 

Once they are verified they are sent overseas to the consular units. 
When the consul receives the petition 

Senator Watkins. You are talking now about the American con- 
suls abroad in countries where the act is in operation ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

When the American consul receives the assurance or the petition he 
notifies the alien that his case is ready to be processed and requests 
him to provide the documentation which will demonstrate to the con- 
sul, and in this case to the immigration officer, who has concurrent 
jurisdiction with the consul who is on the American scene with the 
consul, that this alien is eligible under the terms of this act under one 
of the categories. 

This documentation includes his passport which is his permission 
to travel from the country where he is living; it includes his birth cer- 
tificate if he has one available, some indication of his birth; his mar- 
riage certificate; his military record—as many records as he can pro- 
duce of his past life; and it includes in this case a preliminary ques- 
tionnaire which we asked the alien to fill out to establish his eligibility, 
to establish his admissibility, to establish that he meets the standards 
of health and that he is generally, on the basis of these documents, 
eligible and admissible. 

After those documents are presented to the consul by the alien they 
are examined and after the determination is made that there is a prima 
facie case of eligibility and admissibility, then the case is referred 
to the investigators for the security requirement of the law. 

We felt in administering the act that the investigation was the most 
expensive part of it and consequently we should not undertake the in- 
vestigation until there has been a prima facie case of eligibility and 
admissibility. 

Senator Warkrns. By that you mean if the applicant files a ques- 
tionnaire and shows on the face of it he is not eligible you would not 
have to spend any money then or go any further? 

Mr. McLrop. That has been our theory. 

Senator Warktns. Well, I think it has been the theory of the Con- 
gress when it passed the act. 
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Mr. McLeop. I think the legislative history will show we are carry- 
ing out the theory on that. 

I must confess, however, we have not followed it 100 percent because 
in some of these agencies he ‘re, Where the applicant was previously un- 
der process by the DP C ommission, we found there was a considerable 
dossier already available and we can begin the secur ity investigation 
almost immediately because there has ‘been some predetermination 
with peer to his eligibility and admissibility. 

Also, because these voluntar y agencies are such experts in this field, 
we will rely on their assurance that the alien is eligible and admissib le 
and if they care to give us that assurance we will undertake the secur- 
ity investigation as soon as the proper documents are on file. 

Senator Warkrins. Let me ask you this with reference to security. 
Do you wait until you have an assurance from the United States that 
there is a job open for this applicant if he can pass, before you start 
your security investigation ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. As a matter of fact, we do not undertake any 
processing until that element has been complied with. 

Senator Warxins. Why is that? It seemed to me that it would 
be possible to be working on parallel lines at the same time in clearing 
these people for security reasons, getting security clearance and all 
that sort of thing, while the assurances are being developed in the 
United States. Why can it not be done that way? 

Mr. McLxop. Well, if we have any indication that assurance is com- 
ing for a named alien, we will undertake the process. 

Senator Warkrins. Yes, but that is for a named alien: but in many 
cases these people in the United States who will have a job and a house 
and meet all the requirements do not know the alien. 

Why is it not possible to have a backlog of aliens, a group checked, 
even though you do not have assurances at the time? 

Mr. McLerop. Well, to a certain extent in the case of clients of the 
United gm s escapee program, for example, we are trying to do that, 
sir. But, by and large, it would be—to just take any alien that hap- 
pens to register as an intending immigrant and begin proc essing him 
when there is no indication that his skill or he himself is ever likely 
to be the beneficiary of an assurance, would not seem to me to be pru- 
dent administration. 

We could waste a lot of money making people eligible to immigrate 
for whom we would not get assurance. 

Senator Warkins. Well, I am not arguing for the provision I just 
stated, but I am trying to find out from you why you have not acted 
that way. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, if we have any indication at allthis man is likely 
to become a beneficiary of an assurance, we are willing to preprocess 
him, but in the absence of that, I think that to go simply on the basis 
that he might become—because in addition to the fact that it might be 
costly, I cannot see why we should raise the hopes of these people that 
they might come to the United States when there is no basis for raising 
their hopes. : 

Senator Warxkrns. I would like to ask you this further question 
with reference to the investigation of these people. 

You said, I believe, that it was the most expensive part of the entire 
process. Now, why is that so? 

Mr. McLeop. Just why it is true—— 
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Senator Warkins. Well, what steps do they have to go through 
in order to be investigated properly? I mean, under the terms of 
the act, or if you build up regulations, I want to know under the 
reculations as well—and if the regulations are not in accordance with 
the act, I will have some questions to ask about that as well. 

Mr. McLeopv. Senator, perhaps I can say it this way, that the alien 
brings to the consul all the information which he feels is necess: ry 
to process him, but in connection with the security report required 
under the act- 

Senator Warkins. You mean, they always can ? 

Mr. McLeop. Under the regular immigration law, and also under 
this law where he brings it in or comes in and presents himself, for 
example, to X-rays, so if there is no travel necessary, there is no 
affirmative action on the part of the United States officials in this 
thing—but in the security category the United States officers have to 
leave the office and go out and make inquiries and that involves travel- 
ing and it involves sending communications from one consular dis- 
trict to another and perhaps it involves, in Germany and Austria, 
the transmittal to the Army, so that the CIC may conduct investiga- 
tions and it means operations on their part. 

Now, it seems to be inevitable if you are going out and looking for 
something, it is going to be more costly than if you simply require 
someone to bring it to you—and as to why it is more costly, I think 
that isthe answer. 

Senator Warkins. Well, the American consul as a matter of fact, 
requires a security clear: ance, does he not, from the Army, the CIC, 
before he will issue a visa ? 

Mr. McLeop. In Germany and Austria. 

Senator Warktins. In Germany and Austria ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. That is true. And that is the only place where 
the CIC can really operate, that is in the occupied countries ? 

Mr. McLeov. Yes, sir. May I say that the consul doesn’t require it. 
The act requires it. 

Senator Warkins. Well, the act requires it and the consul requires 
it. Therefore it isthe performance of the law. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxins. We will agree that they meet in that particular 
situation. Did you have a question ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes, Mr. McLeod, I am interested in Senator Wat- 
kins’ question. Now you knew there were thousands of farmhands 
needed in this country, thousands of maids. Now why didn’t you 
do what Senator Watkins suggested a few moments ago: have a reserve 
available that had been thoroughly examined and could be brought 
in under assurance ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Because, Senator, I have never had any assurance 
that the American citizens would provide assurances for the farmers 
that are needed or the maids that are needed. 

Senator Lancer. Well, you knew there were thousands of ladies in 
the United States or, for that matter, widowers who had children who 
vanted maids and couldn’t get them, who would be interested in hav- 

ing some of these refugees work for them: didn’t you? 

Mr. McLeop. I am informed that is the case; yes, sir. 
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Senator Lancer. Why didn’t you have a reserve like Senator 
Watkins suggested ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. Well, because I had never had any assurance that these 
people who allegedly want these immigrants would provide the assur- 
ances for them. 

We have been endeavoring since last August affirmatively to go out 
and create an interest among the American people in providing the 
assurances. We have been trying to say to them that there are in 
Kurope farmers, there are maids, there are skills that are required in 
our industries. “Please tell us what you want so we can go over there 
and look for the person that satisfies your requirement.” 

And we have not in my judgment been overwhelmed with the assur- 

ances which would permit us, if we had a backlog of assurances, if this 
de ‘mand was in any way evident, then we could ‘unde rt: uke, as Senator 
Watkins suggested, a preprocess and have some reservoir pools avail- 
able. 

It seems to me to be not only poor administration from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer’s dollar, but it seems to be poor humanitarianism 
to arouse in these European refugees the thought that they can come 
to the United States and can be beneficiaries of assurances, until we 
find that the American people are furnishing assurances in great 
numbers. 

Senator Lancer. How would you hurt a refugee over there if you 
told him that an application came in that you send a refugee over here ? 

Mr. McLrop. Well, I think we could probably explain it to him, but 
inevitably when we start to process these people, their hopes are raised 
and they think they are going to come to re United States. And it 
has been reported to me that it is a rather bitter experience for them 
when they are turned down, for example, when they are the beneficiary 
of assurances. 

Senator Lancer. Of course they are turned down if they have tuber- 
culosis or anything else, that is true ; isn’t it ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. I am still not satisfied with your answer, Mr. 
McLeod, as to why you didn’t do as Senator Watkins suggested, ‘have 
a pool there of skilled people that these voluntary agencies have that 
Miss Guthridge has suggested to you, why they weren’t there and why 
they weren't available if somebody wanted some skilled person in a 
hurry. Why did you have to wait and investigate 4 or 5 months after 
the application came in ? 

Senator Watkins. Might I ask a question at that point? It might 
help to clear it up, Senator. That is what about the number of farmers, 
for instance, since they have been mentioned, who have applied for 
admission under this act. 

Take the refugee problem, the escapees and expellees, for instance, 
in Germany, that might be a good example of what has happened. 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know as I have the figures exactly, but I have 
this map which shows the farm areas in the United States. 

Senator Watkins. Well, I wasn't talking about farm areas when I 
asked this question. I am asking you about the number who have 
actually applied over there. Do you have any breakdown on the num- 
ber, the number of farmers, the number of people who could serve as 
maids in the homes, people in the United States who want domestic 
help? Do you have any breakdown on the number who have applied 
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so you can indicate to them the type and help they could get here in 
the United States, I mean to the people of the United States ¢ 

Mr. McLerop. No, under this act the normal registrants intending 
immigration under the McCarran Act, that is the man who comes 
off the street to the consulate and says, “I would like to go to the 
United States and I would like to register that intention so that I 
will have priority whenever you can consider me.’ 

Now the fact that our quotas over there are so terribly oversub- 
scribed in the areas where the assurances are required means that 
the local population has long since concluded that they would have 
to stand in line all their lives, practically, if they wanted to come 
to the United States so that we don’t have that terrific backlog of 
people who are w illing to come. 

Senator Warkins. Is that true in Germany and Austria / 

Mr. McLerop. I think it is true. 

Senator Warkrns. I didn’t know they were oversubscribed, the 
regular quotas were oversubscribed, for instance, in Germany. I 
understood they were not even using all the industries as allowed 
under the McCarran Act. 

Mr. McLrop. I don’t believe that is correct, Senator. I think that 
is true in the Netherlands, but I think Germany and Austria uses 
theirs right along. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. McLeod, will you answer Senator Watkins’ 
question about these farmers. I am interested in that. 

Senator Warkins. Yes. Let’s find out how many people, if you 
know at this time, in these countries who are farmers who actually 
applied. Do vou have a list of those, the numbers / 

Mr. McLeop. We have no such list. 

Senator Warkins. Could you get it / 

Mr. McLeop. Of people who have applied, because we are not ac- 
cepting registration under this law. We are taking, in view of the 
waiting list, under the regular law, because of the special eligibility 
requirements, 

Now I know, because the German Government tells me, that they 
have 60,000 farm families who have fled from the east zone to the 
west zone, and for whom there is not farmland in Western Germany. 

Senator Warkins. They are employed at the present time / 

Mr. McLeop. I am informed that that number is whittled down 
because the Germans are attempting to integrate them into their 
economy and change their occupation from farmer to something else 
that they need. But insofar as having these people registered with 
our consulates, these 60,000 farmers, that hasn’t been done. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, you can’t register them until they apply. 
That is the situation, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right, and we don’t encourage them to regis- 
ter because of the clerical work involved in the thing, which diverts 
you from attending, of course, to the issuing and processing of visas 
under the act. Neither does the German Government encourage them 
to apply. 

The clients of the voluntary agencies and of the United States 
escapee program are people whose files and dossiers are up to date 
because they are in the hands of those individuals, and there is as a 
matter of fact some preprocessing of those people in the hopes that 
assurances will be available. 
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Now I think I can tell you how we tried to get at this problem 
that you raise. The first people we sent overseas under this pro- 
gram, they were sent overseas in November and December of 1953, 
were the people from the United States Employment Service, and 
we asked them to try to provide us a catalog of the skills which were 
available, in order that through their local USE offices in the United 
States we could make that information available to prospective em- 
ployers who would furnish assurances. 

That program has not been successful in my opinion. We have 
only received very recently from the Employment Service a catalog 
of skills of some individuals in Holland who would be available to 
come to the United States if their skills were wanted, and we—— 

Senator Warkins. What about Germany ? 

Mr. McLxrop. No, we have nothing from Germany. 

Senator Warkrys. You mean the E mployment Service hasn’t been 
able to get any figures, any information that would help them? 

Mr. McLxop. No, they haven't. 

Senator Warkrns. Did they go to Germany as well as Holland? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, they have gone everywhere where we are actively 
engaged in this operation. 

Senator Warktins. Italy, Greece, Holland, Germany, and Austria? 

Mr. McLxop. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. And you haven’t had any response except in 
Holland ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I believe that is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. How long were they over there ? 

Mr. McLrop. They have been over there since—a year and a half, 
I would say, a year and 4 months. 

Senator Warkrns. Isn’t that a rather long time for them to be there 
without any response? Ave they under your control at all? 

Mr. McLrop. Well, they are designated by the United States Em- 

ployment Service to go over there. I file my requests with the office 
the De ‘partment of Labor here. 

Senator LANGER. *% they under your control ? 

Mr. McLeop. Gee, I don’t know how to answer that question, Sena- 
tor. IL can’t give them orders that they have to obey, if that is what 
you mean. 

Senator Watkins. Then they are not under your control if you can’t 
tell them what to do. They are in another department of Govern- 
ment. They are under the Labor Department, as a matter of fact; 
aren't they 4 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrnes. Mr. - hairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes, 

Senator HeNNINGs. Ir. McLeod, granted they are not under your 
jurisdiction, have you ever asked the Employment Service to do any- 
thing in relation to this. 

Mr. McLxop. Repeatedly. 

Senator Henninos. And what have been their answers generally ? 
What have they replied ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, that they are working on it and that they hope 
to come up with some useful information very soon. 
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Senator Henninos. Well, now when did they first say they hoped 
to come up with some useful information very soon ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that would probably be last June or July, 
sometime in the summer of 1954. 

Senator Hennines. Almost a year ago, then, the Employment Serv- 
ice told you that they hoped to come up with some information very 
soon, and at this late date they have not done so, is that right ? 

Mr. McLeop. They have done so with respect to Holland. 

Senator Hennines. Only with respect to Holland ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. McLeod, too it would seem important to me 
for us to find out if we can what specific efforts have been made under 
your jurisdiction and authority to encourage American citizens to 
request these people to come in for employment and to furnish assur- 
ances at present for their coming in. 

What have you done, in other words, to tell the American people 
about the possibilities under this act and of the numbers of people 
available for employment in this country / 

Mr. McLeopv. In the early days of this act, Senator, we were reluctant 
te encourage Americans to file assurances until we had the staff here 
and we were in operation. I think it is fair to say that we did nothing 
to encourage assurances up to March or April of 1954 because we 
didn’t want to have more orders than we could tend to. 

Then we began to see that the flow of assurances, when we were 
ready for them, was not what we had anticipated or hoped they would 
he, so we examined the law and found that we had no authority to do 
this, but, on the other hand, there wasn’t any prohibition against it. 

So, at the suggestion of the President, we undertook a campaign to 
try to acquaint Americans with the provisions of this law and to get 
them to provide us with assurances, and this was kicked off in August, 
last August 1954, when the President wrote a letter to each of the 
governors and asked them to create a governors’ committee for the 
purpose of assisting not only in obtaining assurances but in the mat- 
ter of resettlement. 

Now in connection with that or even prior to that time, I found 
that I could employ a public affairs officer, and now I have two, and 
they devote their energies exclusively to efforts to publicize this fact 
that we need assurances and what the American people have to do. 

This program got underway last summer, and it 1s devoted to con- 
tacting foreign language newspapers in the United States, furnishing 
them with information, since that seems to be on the basis of the 
assurances we have to do, there is an indication that people who read 
foreign language press are interested in sponsoring people that they 
know about or have some interest in. 

In addition to that, we have assigned a man to Europe, he is sta- 
tioned in Geneva, and his duty is to try to coordinate the press rela- 
tions over there so that the people are informed as fully as possible 
as to what is required of the aliens when they do become beneficiaries 
under this act. 

Senator Hrenntnes. Now is Mr. Short the officer whom you have 
described as what? 

Mr. McLeop. Public affairs. 

Senator Henninos. Public affairs. And does 

Senator Warkins. What was the answer? Is he the one? 
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Mr. McLeop. Well, Mr. Lyford is the man who has the assignment 
in the refugee relief program. 

Senator Hennines. What does Mr. Short do? His name has come 
up in some of the executive meetings. 

Mr. McLeop. Mr. Short is a public affairs officer for the Bureau of 
Security and ¢ ‘onsul: ar Affairs, and of course he helps Mr. Lyford 
with this problem and program, since that is part of the Bureau’s 
jurisdiction. 

Senator Hennines. Well, now Mr. McLeod, have the steps which 
you have indicated been productive ¢ 

Mr. McLexop. I think they give promise of being productive. We 
now have governors’ committees I think in 36 States. Some of them 
are more active than others. Some of them are very active, and the 
results have been very helpful. 

For example, I recently had a letter from the chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee in Massachusetts, Mr. Barringer, informing me that 
he had 1,000 job opportunity up there available, but that he couldn’t 
find any individuals who would provide the rest of the sponsorship, 
so that this activity on his part of digging up the job assurances indi- 
cates to me that there is an opportunity for these committees to oper- 
ate, and very successfully and very helpfully. 

Senator Hennincs. How many men are now working upon this 
problem of the job assurances, how large a staff have you out around 
the country / 

Mr. McLeop. I haven’t anyone out around the country as part of my 
staff. Now it is the hope of—the United States escapee program has 
furnished some funds to voluntary agencies which permits them to 
employ people and go around the country in an effort to secure 
assurances, 

Senator Henntnes. When did you last hear from the Employment 
Service with relation to what progress they are making ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think it was yesterday or the day “before. I had a 
letter from Assistant Secretary of Labor confirming an arrangement 
we had made earlier with respect to providing these catalogs of skills. 
We think it would be helpful 

Senator Hennineos. They have not as yet then provided you with 
any catalog of skills or catalogs of skills, the Employment Service? 

Mr. McLxop. Yes, we do have some from oe ‘ol and I understand 
that they are producing some in these other area 

What we are hoping to do is to make these nies of skills avail- 
able to the governors’ committees so that they can undertake what 
Senator Langer and Senator Watkins have suggested, that they make 
this information available to prospective assurers. 

Senator Hennrines. Now it would seem, Mr. McLeod, that up to 
June 30, 1954, according to a table which I have been handed, that 
we had only 1 refugee or 1 visa issued in Greece, and we had 114 
refused, is that right, do you remember ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. On the refugee visa ? 

Senator Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. It probably is. It looks like our statistics. 

Senator Henntnes. And that you had some 689 Greek relatives is- 
sued up to 1954, that you got 1 refugee and 689 relatives. 

Mr. McLron. This is at the end of June 30. 

Senator Hennrnas. June 30, 1954. 
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Mr. McLrop. I think that is probably correct. I think you are 
reading our figures. . 

Senator Hennines. I assume I am. How do you account for that 
great disparity, Mr. McLeod, in Greece, for example ? 

Mr. Me ‘Leop. You mean between the refugees and the preference 
cases ¢ 

Senator Hennines. Yes, the refugees and the preference cases. 

Mr. McLxop. Well, the preference case is much easier to process 
because the petition for those cases was in the hands of the consul 
when the operation of the program was initiated in Greece. 

Senator Warkins. How do they happen to be in his hands? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, they had been approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and it had been forwarded to him and were a part of the large 
backlo in Greece. 

Senator Warktns. In other words, they had already applied and 
processed ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. For immigration under the regular act, the 
McCarran Act? : 

Mr. McLeop. Right. It was simply a case of notifying that individ- 
ual that we were now ready to process his case. 

Senator Warkrins. Under a new act ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. I might say that we send them, when 
they are eligible under both laws, a letter and ask them to exercise an 
option under which law they wish to be considered, because under this 
law they get a visa free, and under the regular law it costs them $25, 
and we don’t feel that we should offer them a free visa or insist that 
they pay for a visa, that we ought to permit them to have an option, 
so that is the first indication “they get that they are going to be 
processed under the law 203 is when they get the option letter, so- 
called. 

Senator Hennines. Now you have indicated, Mr. McLeod, that the 
Graham amendment became very important because you didn’t have a 
sufficient backlog of assurers, haven’t you ? 

Mr. McLxop. We anticipated we would _ have, yes. 

Senator Hennines. Well, to get back to Greece again, your figures 
would indicate that 1 refugee and 689 preference cases were admitted, 
and at that time you had 4,928 verified assurances. 

Mr. McLeop. In Greece? 

Senator Henninos. No, for the entire program. Maybe you can 
interpret these figures better than Ican. Iam handing you this [in- 
dicating |, page 5, , that series of figures. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, as I read this chart, it indicates that in Greece 
at the time, the end of July 1954, there were 2,253 verified assurances, 
and that these were received, 566 were received in Athens or were 
forwarded to Athens during the period of February to May, 97 to 

Salonika, 807 during the month of June, 107 Athens, 117 Salonika, 
and 583 during the month of July and 83 to Athens, 83 to Salonika, 
which indicates that over 1,300, nearly 1,400 of the 1,956 assurances 
were received during June and July. 

Senator Henninos. Well now, that one Greek refugee to which I 
referred was the only refugee for the entire program in all of the 
countries of that date; wasn’t he? 

Mr. McLeop. That could be, because we didn’t plan to issue, to 
process these assurances cases until after we started the fiscal year 
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July 1, 1954. We were going to work exclusively on preference cases 
up until that time. 

Senator Hennines. Why did you decide that, Mr. McLeod? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, simply because we wanted to deal with the work 
that was on hand and we had planned to develop the work that we 
anticipated after the beginning of the fiscal year. The question was 
financing the thing. 

Senator Henninos. But the act having been in effect all of those 
months up to 1954, the date here is June 30, you had at that time issued 
only one visa to a refugee ¢ 


Mr. McLxop. Yes, sit 


Senator Hrennines. So then it was concluded that the Graham 
amendment was necessary in order to bring in the number required 
or the number hoped to be fulfilled under the terms of the original 
enactment ¢ 

Mr. McLxeop. We felt it would be helpful; yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, as a matter of fact, isn’t it true that the 
Act as passed originally had 2,000 preference cases in it for Greece? 

Mr. McLxrop. 2,000 for Greece and 15,000 for Italy. 

Senator Warkins. Even before the Graham amendment? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Well now, as I understand it, Mr. McLeod, 
there are at present some 20,000 or more assurances that have been 
verified and only 1,044 refugees admitted, is that right? 

Senator Warktns. Is that for the whole program, Senator? 

Senator Hennrnos. For the entire program, I understand. 

Senator Warkrns. As of what date? 

Senator Henninos. As of today, as of the last figures available. 

Mr. McLeov. If I could amend your figures, Senator, there are 
28,694 assurances verified and sent to the field as of April 8. 

Senator HENNINGs. 28,000 ? 

Mr. McLeop. 28,694. 

Senator Hennrnes. And how many refugees have been admitted ? 

Mr. McLrop. If I may be permitted to say, how many have been 
visaed. 

Senator Hrnnines. Visaed, I should say. We are dealing with 
visas, we agreed on that I think pretty well at the executive hearings. 

Senator Warkrys. I think it ought to be explained at this point-— 

Senator Hennincs. We agreed that when the visa is issued, it cer- 
tainly isn’t the responsibility of your Department to see that the visa 
is ultimately used. You are chargeable with the responsibility of 
undertaking to carry the matter up to the visa stage. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. That takes care of it because there has been a 
misunderstanding with respect to this word “admitted,” those that 
have been admitted to the country. 

The visa is issued which gives them the right to come to the countr y: 
It is up to the applicant the n to get here, and he has he Ip of course 
through other agencies, but it is no responsibility, as I understand it, 
under the law for the Administrator, Mr. McLeod, to take care or have 
anything to do with them getting here after the visa is issued. His 
responsibility ends at that point. 

Senator Henninos. That is perfectly true. Now, how many visas 
have been issued for refugees ? 
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Mr. McLeop. 3,722 up until April 8, 1955. 

Senator Hennines. And, of course, the intention of the original 
act was to admit the number indicated, something like 205,000 in as 
short a time as possible; is that right ? 

Mr. McLxop. Of course, 205,000 aren’t refugees and I have no indi- 
cation that this was to be done in the shortest time possible. We were 
given a deadline of December 31, 1956, and I didn’t realize that there 
would be criticism for any failure to accomplish this mission before 
the stipulated time. 

Senator Hennines. Well, Mr. McLeod, the matter of criticism 
hasn’t insofar as this committee is concerned, I am sure, arisen. We 
are trying to find out what is happening, and then to draw a proper 
conclusion, if we can. So these questions which are directed to you do 
not necessarily indicate that we are being critical. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I am nevertheless aware of criticism, Senator. 
I did not mean to imply that it came from you, sir. 

Senator Henninos. I know you didn’t, of course. 

Now, for example, under these monthly tables of assurances we have, 
here are some tables as of April 1, 1955, this month. It indicates that 
assurances have been received from citizens, for example, you men- 
tioned Massachusetts; didn’t you? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrnos. From 1,211 sources. 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know, there may be more than one from the 
same source, but there are that many assurances. 

Senator Henninos. Well, that many assurances at any rate. And 
it would seem to indicate that there is a total now on hand of assur- 
ances of 32,988. 

Mr. McLeop. That is the April 1 figure, ves. I believe that is right. 

Senator Henninos. April 1. Now, would you—— 

Mr. McLeop. As of April 8 we have 33,608. 

Senator Watkins. May I interrupt a moment. Do you have extra 
copies of this statement the Senator is using ss a basis of his exami- 
nation? TI don’t happen to have one and I would like to follow it. 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know if we have it with us. I think the staff 
of the committee has. 

Senator Henninos. Miss Guthridge handed this to me, Senator. 
You can certainly make use of it. 

Senator Henninos. Now, the 33,608 figure, Mr. McLeod—if I may 
just interrupt to clarify one point, and then I will leave this subject, 
as far as I am concerned for the time being—that includes all classes ; 
does it ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; that is just the refugee figure. 

Senator Hennines. Just refugees. It does not include the prefer- 
ence cases, expellees, escapees, orphans ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right, Senator. That is just the refugee cate- 
gory, which, of course, includes the escapees and the expellees. It has 
nothing to do with preferences. 

Senator Lancer. How much of this money have you spent? 

Mr. McLeop. I just asked for an obligation figure, Senator. Our 
current fiscal year appropriation is $8 million. 

Senator Henninos. And that is true of that $3,700 figure, too, is it, 
Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr. McLeop. I beg your pardon. 
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Senator Warxins. We seem to be getting a series of questions here 
before they get answered. 

Senator Hennrinos. I am sorry. Go ahead, Senator. I will ask 
that question later. 

Mr. McLxop. Since the beginning of the program, there has been 
an obligation of $7,047,258. 

Senator Warkrns. How much has been spent ? 

Mr. McLeop. That’s it. 

Senator Warxrns. That much has been spent ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Over 7 million? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. How many refugees have you brought into the 
country ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. We have issued visas to 3,722 in the refugee category, 
and we have issued visas to a total of 24, 810 in both es ategories. 

Senator Lancer. As I understand it, actual refugees that came in 
amounted to 1,044. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. We are informed by the Immigration Serv- 
ice that 1,044 have been admitted. 

Senator Lancer. And how many of the preferential ? 

Mr. McLxrop. Have been admitted ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. McLerop. It seems to me that figure is around 16,000 plus. 

Senator Warkrins. You mean those have actually come into the 
country ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. 16,000 plus have actually entered the country as a re- 
sult of visas issued under this program, yes, sir. 

Senator Henninas. We have just been handed by Miss Guthridge 
what is described here as the cumulative total through April 1, 1955. 
It appears to be 16,713. 

Mr. McLeop. I believe that is right; yes,sir. Those are persons who 
have entered, and as I have stated, we have issued 24,000—nearly 
25,000 visas. If we are going to talk about figures—— 

Senator Warkins. I would suggest that we have a chart showing 
graphically the figures. I suggest it would be probably helpful at this 
point if the witness proceed with an explanation. 

Senator Lancer. Yes. Before doing that, I have a telegram here 
from Francis Walter, Member of Congress. 

Will you read that, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss GurHripGe (reading) : 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate: 


Understand from newspapermen your subcommittee mentioned my appearing 
in connection with Corsi controversy. If I am correctly informed, this is to 
advise you that I shall be available up to 5 p. m. today. I am leaving the country 
on Sunday and do not want the charge leveled against me after my departure 
that I refused to appear before your subcommittee. 

And it issigned “Francis E. Walter, M. C.” 

Senator Lancer. It strikes me, in view of that, that it might be 
advisable to ask Mr. Walter to appear at 2 o’clock this afternoon, to 
invite him. He wants to appear, and I think it would be very advis- 
able to permit him to appear. 
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We can take the present witness, if he is still on the stand at that 
time, off the stand when Mr. Walter testifies. I think we ought to 
have Mr. Walter's testimony. 

He is one of the men who was interested in the passage of the Me- 
Carran Act, the McCarran-Walter bill, and I think this committee 
ought to know just the way he thinks the bill has been administered. 
What do you say, Senator ¢ 

Senator Hennines. I have only this to say about it, Senator: I am 
sure if Mr. Walter would like to appear we would be very glad to 
hear him. I do not recall, for the record, that there was any indica- 
tion on the part of the members of this subcommittee that we expected 
to call Mr. Walter. There may have been when I was not present. 
I do not know what his testimony would avail us at this time. How- 
ever, of course we do not want to foreclose his testifying. 

Senator Lancer. What do you think about it? 

Senator Warkins. I wasn’t aware that there had been any discus- 
sion of the possibility that Congressman Walter would be asked to 
appear before the committee. However, I have no objection to him 
testifying. As I understand his telegram, he is not asking to appear. 
He is merely stating that he is ready and willing to appear, if you 
want him. 

Senator Lancer. I suggest, Miss Guthridge, you get in touch with 
Mr. Walter and tell him we will be very gk ad to hear him at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, if he cares to come. We invite him here. 

Miss GururipGe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrinos. I think it ought to be made clear, too, that Mr. 
Walter’s testimony will not relate to matters affecting the purported 
loyalty or disloyalty or security-risk ise of any of “the individuals 
concerned in this controversy, because I do not think this committee is 
going into that. 

This investigation is primarily and solely being conducted to deter- 
mine the nature of the administration of the Refugee Act of 1953. 

I say that because we went into open session, Mr. Chairman, in 
order that the public might be enlightened as to all phases of the oper- 
ation of this act. I would hope that we do not get so far afield and go 
down another path into questions which are not relevant to this in- 
quiry, certainly at this time. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, you will so notify Congressman 
Walter. We would like to have his opinion as to what he thinks about 
how this act has been administered. That is the testimony that we 
desire, if he desires to testify. 

Miss Guturivce. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McLrop. Mr. Chairman, could I correct an impression I am 
afraid I created, to which my staff called by attention. 

We actively preprocess any case at anytime that we get any hint 
that there is going to be any assurance forthe oming. We have not un- 
dertaken as has been suggested that there be a preprocess pool of in- 
dividuals who would be eligible and admissible. I hope that clears up 
that point. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Watkins suggested that, and I agree with 
him. I think he is quite right. I am curious to know why that wasn’t 
done. 

Senator Watkins. I asked it in the nature of a question, because I 
know that question came up in my mind, and until I had heard some of 
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the explanations I thought it ought to be done, and I was not so sure, 
after 1 heard the explanations, that it ought to be done because I can 
see the enormous expense that would be piled up, because I happen to 
know the steps that are taken over there to investigate these people. 
It is an expensive proposition when you investigate, for instance, the 
secur ity angle. CLC has to work on it, the Germans work on it, and 
that is for the escapees and expellees who are eligible to come under 

this act. The French, the British, also work on it, and the consul is 
entitled to send out special investigators if he is not satisfied. He has 
to be satisfied. He is the final officer who makes the decision. He has 
to be satisfied. It runs into a lot of money. 

That is one reason I can see why it probably would not be practical 
to have a large group of these pe ‘ople all available to come unless we 
were fairly sure that they would have jobs. 

Mr. McLxop. I think, also, Senator, that we ought to read the pro- 
vision of the law that applies here, because it is pretty clear. It says: 

Expect as otherwise herein provided, ho visa shall be issued to any alien under 
this act unless an assurance in accordance with the regulations promulgated 
pursuant to this act shall first have been given by a citizen or citizens, 

Now, in interpreting “first,” we have felt that if we had any bona 
fide information that the assurance was forthcoming, it had been 
signed and delivered to an agency, for example, that we could say that 
it had first been issued and we could proceed with the preprocessing. 
But 1 would think that under this language we would be in violation 
if we undertook to set up these pools. 

Senator Warkrins. Well, I have some doubts about your interpreta- 
tion of that law. I think that it refers to the issuance, actual issuance, 
of the visa. I don’t think it means that you can’t go ahead and do the 
preliminary work up to that point. 

It may do it, I am not sure, because this whole thing, this whole 
hearing, has been gotten up so suddenly that 1 haven’t had a chance to 
even review the act, and L know we haven’t given you a full oppor- 
tunity to get the information. 

Mr. McLerop. Our activity in processing is designed to issue visas 
and not for any other purpose, so if we are not to issue a visa until the 
assurance is first approved, and so on, why, it would appear to me to 
be no purpose in spending the taxpayers’ money to just engage in the 
exercise of preproc essing. 

Sen: ator Lancer. Mr. McLeod, when you notified these 36 Gover- 
nors, you must have told them, for example the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘We have got certain people over there who are skilled, for 
example, in the textile industry.” You must have written these Gov- 
ernors in the farm states that “We have certain people over there who 
are farmers.’ 

You certainly must have given them knowledge that there were 
maids over there that were available. I still can’t see why, under this 
law, you couldn’t have had a pool. : 

Mr. McLropv. W ell, we haven’t to date any reason to believe that 
there will be assurance forthcoming even if we had the pool, Senator. 
[ mea Ys we could start now getting up a pool, if that appeared to be 
desirable or within the terms of the Act. But I still think it would 
not be a wise thing to do unless we had some indication that the 
American citizens were going to provide the assurances. 
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Senator Henninoes. Well, now, Mr. McLeod, has there ever been a 
time since you have undertaken to administer this act that you have 
not had more assurances than you were able to take care of ¢ 

Mr. McLerop. Well, I think right now we have not got more assur- 
ances than we are able to take care of. 

Senator Hennines. Right now you have? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. By about how many ? 

Mr. McLxop. Well, I mean, we are prepared to take care of enough 
assurances to completely exhaust the quota numbers under the act. 

Senator Hennines. When did the assurances begin to lag? In 
other words, at what point in your administration of this act did the 
assurances commence running behind those available ? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t think they have ever run behind. We have 
had a peculiar experience with assurances in that they went up very 
abruptly in the spring of 1954, and then we had a terrific slackoff late 
in the summer of 1954, which I don’t know how you would explain 
that. I don’t know how you explain what motivates people to sign 
assurances. But we had a very severe falloff. 

That extended into the fall, beyond what we felt was the normal 
vacation period when perhaps people weren’t thinking in terms of 
assurances. But then it picked up again, and around Thanksgiving 
and the holiday season we had quite an increase. 

Then there was another slacking off, and now we have begun to 
notice a considerable increase. In the last. 3 or 4 weeks we jumped 
up from around 200 assurances a week received, to between seven and 
eight hundred assurances a week received, so this is encouraging, and 
we hope that it is a result of the efforts we have made to stimulate the 
flow of assurances. 

Senator Hennines. Are you completely satisfied now with the 
extent of the effort that you are making to encourage assurances in 
the country ? 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, I think I will have to rely on Senator Wat- 
kins’ philosophy that I am never satisfied. 

Senator Hennines. Well, do you feel that you are doing all that 
can and should be done to encourage the assurances ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t think it is fair to say 

Senator Hennines. Have you any impediments, in other words? 
Are there any difficulties which you have encountered which have 
militated against your conducting a complete program of education 
and encouragement throughout the country? You say who have writ- 
ten 36 Governors. I can’t help but wonder why you didn’t write to 48. 

Mr. McLerop. We did write to 48. Only 36 responded. 

Senator Hennines. Only 36 have responded ? 

Mr. McLeop. Thirty-six have committees. We have responses from 
all. I mean. they all answered the President’s letter. 

Senator Hennines. Well, now, are the others doing anything or 
are they simply acknowledging your letter and doing nothing what- 
ever about it / 

Mr. McLeop. Well, that is one of the things we are doing, is going 
around to those who have not established committees, and encour- 
aging them to do so. 

Senator Hennines. Are these committees functioning effectively in 
the States ? 
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Mr. McLeop. In most cases, most effectively. 

Senator Hennines. By “effectively,” I mean in terms of what a 
committee might reasonably be expected to do, of course. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

In some States they have exceeded our expectations. I think one 
of the States I happen to know about is Nebraska. That committee 
out there has been very active in scouring around the State on this 
assurance matter. Generally speaking, they are all effective, and 
some of them exceeded our expectations. 

Senator Hennines. And how about the volunteer organizations, 
Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr. McLerop. Well, we relied on them at the outset to obtain these 
assurances. We had hoped that the bulk of the assurances would be 
provided by the voluntary agencies. I think we have been disap- 
pointed, I think they have in the volume that they have been able to 
handle. 

Miss GururipGe. May Task a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Lancer. Surely. 

Miss Gururiper. After an assurance is received, how long does it 
take to verify the statements it contains ? 

Mr. McLexop. Our average processing time now is about 5 days. 

Miss Gururince. Five days. 

And about the security, how long does it take to clear them for 
security purposes ? 

Mr. McLxop. I think we figure an average, programwide, of about 
46 days. 

You are talking about investigations under the security program ? 

Miss Gururivee. Yes; under the security program. 

Senator Warkins. That is for assurances. Aren’t you talking about 
assurances / 

Miss Gururipce. Assurances, Mr. McLeod said 5 days; they verify 
the statements the assurance contains here in 5 days. Then the assur- 
ance is sent overseas. 

Mr. McLeop. Right. 

Miss Gururiner. Then the security begins. 

Mr. McLeop. After the documentation is completed. 

Miss Gururince. Yes; of course, the documents are assembled. The 
voluntary agencies do that, do — not ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, in some cases, yes; in other cases, the alien is 
notified directly, and he does it. 

Miss Gururipce. They are given a premedical examination first, 
before the assurance is asked for, aren’t they ? 

Mr. McLeop. Perhaps this chart we have would be helpful on this 
line of questioning. Would you like me to talk on that ? 

Miss GutruripGe. I understood that recently certain actions were 
being taken simultaneously instead of consec utively. They were being 
done simultaneously in order to facilitate, and one of those was the 
premedical. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Among the so-called documents that we request is a preexamination 
X-ray, and that is particularly true, I think, Miss Guthridge, in the 
camps where the aliens are located, where they have been processed 
before under some program or other, and where there is a history of 
X-rays, and we ask them to get an up-to-date X-ray and bring that in. 
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That is particularly true with respect to TB cases, cases where there is 
TB history. 


Miss Gururinge. And the security check takes how long, did you 
say 40 days? 

Mr. McLrop. Forty-two days, on an average. 

Miss Gurneince. That is where the alien’s background has been 
reconstructed in the country, that two-year background; assuming you 
have to reconstruct that, how long does an average investigation 
take ? 

Mr. McLerop. This 42 days is the average of all cases, reconstructed, 
as well as those who live in one place all their life. 

Miss Gururipce. That is less than 2 months? 

Mr. McLeop. I beg your pardon? 

Miss Gururip6e, ‘That is less than 2 months for the assurance to 
be forwarded ? 

Mr. McLeop. This is the average. I don’t believe we have a statisti- 
cal breakdown on the length of time by category. 

Miss Gururipcr. Mr. McLeod, I heard the statements frequently 
made in many countries overseas that while the cutoff date under the 
act was technically December 31, 1956, that it wouldn’t be possible to 
process any application after July of 1956. Could you explain that? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I don’t agree with the statement. I know it has 
been made. But what we would like to do is to get everyone into the 
processing stage of this thing by July, and to finish up ahead of time. 

I have indicated that we felt that we had until the deadline to make 
good on it, but I have altered our planning to the state now that we 
want to wind up by September 30, 1956. 

Now, we know from our experience that we are not going to com- 
plete every case by September 30, 1956, but that is what we would like 
to shoot at, so that there will be nobody who will be disappointed be- 

cause the deadline runs out. 

Miss Gururince. Thank you. 

Senator Hennrncs. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Senator Lancer. Surely. 

Senator Hrenninos. Mr. McLeod, the original Refugee Act of 1953 
provided for the admission of approximately 190,000 refugees, ex- 
pellees, escapees, and orphans, plus 19,000 relatives, didn’t it? 

Mr. McLxop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrenninas. Now, the Graham amendment altered this to 
approxim: ately 115,000 refugees, and so on, and 95,000 relatives? 

Mr. McLxrop. Well, I think the 115,000 refugees is right, but the 
other figure is interchangeable. That could be refugees or it could be 
relatives. 

Senator Hennrnos. In any event, of that number, 3,700, only 3,700 
visas have been issued to the refugees, escapees, expellees, and those 
presons in that category; is that true? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. And, as a matter of actual fact, 1,044 refugees 
have entered the country 4 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. And twenty-one thousand-some-odd-visas have 
been issued to relatives? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. Is that approximately right? 
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Mr. McLeop. That follows; yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. And of that number, some 15,699 relatives have 
been admitted ¢ 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henntnes. So, out of 115,000 possible refugees, 3,700 visas 
have been issued ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrennines. And 1,044 refugees admitted ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henntnes. And of 95,000 relatives admissible, 21,000 visas 
have been issued ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. And some 15,600, more or less, relatives ? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. So that in sum, in a period of 20 months, visas 
have been issued to about 314 percent of the refugees who are admissi- 
ble under the act, and about 25 percent of the preference are relative 
cases ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; that’s right. 

May IL point out, Sen: itor, that there are 75 ),087 cases in active proc- 
essing now, which will lead either to visas or to refusals, and that that 
is in addition to those that have already been processed. 

The total number of 107,523 people have entered active processing 
under this act since “ inception. And on the basis of our working 
day chart, I think it is per fectly clear that if we can get the other 


100,000 under sollte processing, We can accomplish the purposes of 
this act before its cone lusion. 


I think that the analogy here is with an assembly line producing 
widget: It takes an automobile manufacturer a 


a long time to 
develop his plans, tool up, begin production. 


If you are going to ask 
him about his production figures 2 or 3 months after the new model 


comes out, he would have to report to you that the unit cost was so 
high that nobody could afford to buy a Chevrolet. And I think what 
you have to do is to compute this action, this activity, at the end of the 
program. 

Senator Hennings. So that in tooling up, Mr. McLeod, and getting 
into production, we have thus far spent $7 million plus / 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henntnes. $7,050,000 ? 

Mr. McLxrop. To undertake the processing of 107,523 people. 

Senator Warkins. Well, will that cost be spread over the entire 
group that will be admissible under the act and would finally come in 
under the act? That will be a fair way, won't it ? 

Mr. McLxrop. That will be a part of the total cost at the end of the 
program. We will have to divide the total cost by the number of people 


processed at the end of the program in order to obtain an analysis of 
this thing. 


Senator Hennines. But, Mr. McLeod, you did have a good many 
people on hand. You didn’t have to start from scratch. You had the 
consular officers. When did the Army get into this? 

Mr. McLxeop. The Army? You mean, actively begin investigation ? 

Senator Henninas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLeop. We didn’t ask them to start until July 1 of 1954, and 
due to some budget difficulties they didn’t get actually in operation 
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over there until around October 1954, and their big push on the matter 
of cleaning up the backlog is underway now. They have recently 
sent, I think, over 100 investigators to Germany. 

Senator Hennrnes: Why did you delay until June of 1954 to ask the 
Army to get into this program ? 

Mr. McLxop. July of 1954. 

Senator Henninos. July. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, there were two reasons. One was that we did 
not plan to actively process the refugee categories until we had a back- 
log of assurances, and so we wanted to wait until the new fiscal year, 
when we had funds for that purpose. 

Also, we did not obtain from Germany and Austria the readmission 
certificate until April of 1954. So prior to that time we couldn’t have 
issued a visa there at all. 

Senator Hennrines. Now, the Displaced Persons Act had no read- 
mission requirements, did it ? 

Mr. McLeop. That’s rig! it, sir. 

Senator Hennrnos. And it did have, however, very rigid security 

requirements ? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t believe they were specifically in the law as rigid 
as they are in this law, but I assume they had security requirements. 

Senator Henninos. But the CIC and the CIA and FBI, and so on, 
plus the various commissions, did investigate and make the several 
investigations required, didn’t it ? 

Mr. McLeop. Under the DP law? 

Senator Hennineos. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. I am sorry, I wasn’t connected with that act, and I 
only know about it histor ically. 

I think they had security-—— 

Senator Hennrnes. Yes. 

Well, what I am getting at, the DP Act began in August of 1948, 
didn’t it ? 

Mr. McLexop. Well, sir, I think, historically, you will find that the 
operation of the DP program began under Executive order almost im- 
mediately after the war, and they were using up the numbers that had 
been unused during the wartime period at “Presidential direction, so 
that the passage of legislation in 1948 actually extended an operation 
that had alr eady been going for some 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Hennines. Now, then, as of March 3, 1950, the number of 
visas issued under the DP Act was 152,528 ? 

Mr. McLeop. I believe that’s correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. And the number of admissions was 138,917; is 
that right, more or less ? 

Mr. McLxop. I believe those figures are correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Hennes. And under the DP Act there were some 380 000 
assurances, weren’t there ? 

Mr. McLeop. Ultimately ; yes, sir. 

Senator Hennincs. Whereas under the administration of the Refu- 
gee Act of 1953 as of April 13, 1955, there were 24,810 visas issued, 
of which number 3,700 more or less were refugees. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. And under this same act of 1953, there were 
16,748 admissions? 
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Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrnes. Of which number 1,044 were refugees? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. May I point out very respectfully 

Senator Hennines. And there were only 33,608 assurances as 
against 380,000 assurances under the DP program? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Now would you comment on that / 

Mr. McLeop. I would just like to make the observation very re- 
spectfully that I think you are comparing apples and oranges because 
they had a going program of people in ‘the field ready to go. They 
had the blanket-assurance provision as opposed to our provision, and 
they had the authority and responsibility for transportation as op- 
posed to the fact that we simply issued the visas, in addition to which 
the beneficiaries of that act were largely located in camps concen- 
trated in one place; whereas the beneficiaries under this act are not 
for the most part in that category. 

Senator Hennines. Now the DP Commission wasn’t organized 
until 1948, was it ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that’s right, but they took over a going op- 
eration. I just think it is fair to point these things out; that there 
had been a program under the Presidential directive prior to the 
establishment of the Commission. 

Furthermore, the Commission had autonomous authority in this 
matter. There was no need for negotiation with other branches of 
this Government. In addition to which they were operating in oc- 
cupied territory. There was no necessity for negotiation with the 
home government. They just went in and told them what they re- 
quired and they got it. 

I don’t think the conditions are comparable either as to the bene- 
ficiaries of that act, the terms of that act or the operations of that 
act with this act. 

Senator Warkrns. Isn’t it true also that security standards have 
been greatly strengthened since that time? We have found out a 
lot of things, in other words, since that time about the dangers of 
subversion from our one-time ally, is that right ? 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, I think anyone that reads the hearings con- 
ducted in connection with this act would be forced to draw that 
conclusion, that there was a raising of the security standards under 
this act. 

Senator Warkrns. I had reference, I think your probably have this 
in mind, the requirement we must have a 2-year documented record 
on these people. 

Mr. McLeop. A minimum record, yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. A minimum record. And that, of course is al- 
most impossible to obtain where they have come from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, it is not quite impossible and we do undertake 
to reconstruct the 2-year period. 

Senator Watkins. Even though you have to go back into the coun- 
tries from which they came ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. I would rather not discuss that because it 
involves operations that are highly classified, but we nevertheless 
undertake to do it and have done it with success in a number of cases. 
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Senator Warkrns. But in most of the cases, as a matter of fact, the 
refugee would have to have a record in the country to which he fled 
of 2 years before you could get a record on him ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, of course, it is much easier if that is the case, 
but we do not preclude the possibility that we can take a person who 
just came out. 

We are willing to undertake to try to meet the provisions of the 
act. That has been a very hard point to put across because everyone 
has assumed that because the act says you have to have a 2-year history, 
that that 2-year history has to be obtained after he got out. But we feel 
that would negate the effect of the escapee category altogether if we 
just administratively failed to try to reconstruct the history. 

Senator Warktys. I am glad you have had some success in that 
field, because it was pointed out at the time of the debate, particularly 
in the committee, that it could be done and that the administration 
would attempt to do that job even though it were very difficult. 

Mr. McLeop. We have underaken to do that. 

Senator Lancer. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. You will be 
available after Mr. Walter’s testimeny. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Lancer. Is Congressman Walter here / 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Walter, we have a rule of this committee that 
we never put a Congressman or a Senator under oath, so you may go 
right ahead; you may proceed. 

This committee is interested solely in the matter of what you think 
as to how this act has been administered. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER, A MEMBER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE 15TH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Watrrr. Well, Senator, as you know, for a long time I have 
been interested in the refugee problem. 

1 think I can say, without fear of contradiction, that I did as much 
as any man toward the enactment of the displaced persons law, and 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Migration, which is moving 
thousands of people every year, which is a creature of my brain; and 
I have been quite proud of that fact. 

So that when I say that I have been interested in the refugee prob- 
lem, as such, I say it with all sincerity. 

Last year, when this phony refugee relief bill, and I say that advis- 
edly, was under consideration, little opportunity was given we mem- 
bers of the subcommittee in the minority to offer amendments or to 
make suggestions. 

As a matter of fact, when the bill was under consideration on the 
fioor of the House, I offered 12 amendments to it, 11 of which were 
adopted, and I say that that is not a good way to legislate. 

ut in the bill there was a section which spelled slowness right from 
the moment it was suggested, and that was the section which pro- 
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vides that an assurance of job and housing must be provided. That 
is entirely different from the assurance given under the basic immi- 
gration and nationality code, 

Under the code, the assurance must be that the person coming to 
the United States will not become a public charge. 

Now, under this law, obviously operating as slowly as it does, it is 
necessary for the brother, whoever the person is, who sponsors the 
alien, to have a job located, and to make sure that that job is open 
until the arrival of the alien, and I say that that is a physical im- 
possibility. 

More than that, this question of housing also militates against the 
movement of these people. 

Now, that is as to the law. But, gentlemen, there is something basic 
about this matter, and it is not the law, but it is just the question of 
whether or not people in the United States are willing to assume the 
responsibility of bringing refugees here in large numbers. 

I think it is very significant to note that the German quota is cur- 
rent at this moment, and that means that those Germans who came 
from behind the Iron Curtain, refugees in every sense of the word, 
could come to the United States in a matter of days, if there were 
somebody in the United States willing to give an assurance that that 
person would not become a public charge. 

Now, more than that, I think it is very significant to note that a 
large percentage of the assurances submitted to the Agency have 
already been processed or are in the course of being processed, and if 
there are not more assurances, certainly that is not the fault of the 
law. 

I think that there are other amendments indicated. As a matter of 
fact, last December Mr. McLeod came to me and talked to me about 
the problems of the administration of the act. He raised these ques- 
tions that I have just briefly discussed, and he made certain sugges- 
tions as to amendments. 

Hearings have been held by the subcommittee of which I happen 
to be chairman, and in addition to the conferences that I had at that 
time with Mr. McLeod, representatives of his agency have testified, 
and others on other occasions, have come to my office where they have 
discussed the problem with the staff. 

There is in existence now what is known as a confidential committee 
report. It is as confidential as most of those reports are. As a matter 
of fact, I saw a very accurate account of what is in this report in the 
last evening’s newspaper, so that I suggest that, perhaps, you would 
like to see it, and I am sure that when you do you will see that an 
intelligent attempt has been made to assist refugees. 

Now, the charge has been made that I exerted pressure on the Sec- 
retary to remove Mr. Corsi. 

In that connection, I would like to say that at the time of his ap- 
pointment I remarked casually to Mr. McLeod, and we did not dis- 
cuss this matter, that “T see,” and I said this facetiously, “where you 
have gotten an assistant.” But I said, “I don’t know how much a 
special pleader is going to give a refugee program.” 

Now, that is the extent of my conversation with anybody in the 
State Department concerning Mr, Corsi. 


66265—55 Ss 
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However, I did write a letter to the Secretary, and I might add I 
have never received a reply to it, which was daied March 14, 1955. 

It was marked “Personal, strictly confidential,” and I sent ‘it to the 
Secretary by messenger, so that there would be no unpleasant pub- 
licity in a field in which there has always been more heat than light. 

This is what I said. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, if you would excuse me for a 
moment——— 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, Mr. Hennings. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Walter, may I ask you this question before 
you proceed to read the letter: Has that letter or any of its contents 
been heretofore published ¢ 

Mr. Watrer. Yes. 

Senator Hennrinos. Or released for publication ? 

Mr. Wauter. Yes; piecemeal, yes, it has been. 

Senator Henninos. The reason I ask the question is that if in that 
letter there are charges relating to Mr. Corsi’s loyalty or his affilia- 
tions with certain organizations or cognate matters, I suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that in fairness to both Mr. Walter and Mr. Corsi and in 
accordance with what some of us believe to be orderly committee pro- 
cedure in matters of this character, that we might have to go into 
executive session. 

This committee is not at this time, as I understand it, prepared to 
inquire into Mr. Corsi’s loyalty, if such is being questioned, or whether 
there is a security matter involved. 

Mr. Watrer. May I interrupt at that point to say, if that is the 
vay you intend to do it, to get the files of the FBI, get the report that 
was submitted by the FBI. 

Senator Hennineos. I am suggesting that we do not intend to do 
that at this time certainly. 

Mr. Watter. No, indeed. 

Senator Hennines. And I suggest that that letter does not contain 
such material. 

Mr. Water. Of course not; although, of course, there are some 
necessary references to courses of conduct which, in my Judgment, 
indicate a lack of judgment. 

Senator Hennines. Well, I think that might be perfectly proper, 
and is. 

Mr. Water. Yes, I think so, Mr. Hennings. 

Senator Hennrnes. Well, I know I had the pleasure of serving in 
the House with you. You and I have been longtime friends, “Mr. 
Walter, and I know that you do not want to come here at this time 
and do not propose to, and would not come before this committee, 
with matters relating to the subject matter that I have adverted to, 
without giving Mr. Corsi an opportunity to make reply in executive 
session. 

Is that the Chair’s disposition on that matter and, Senator Watkins, 
I believe that we had—we do not want to restrict Mr. Walter in any 
way except as to certain matters. 

Mr. Waurer. This is my letter to the Secretary under date of March 
14, 1955: 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: During your recent absence from Washington I have 
publicly questioned the fitness of Mr. Edward J. Corsi to remain your adviser 
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on immigration, refugee, and international migration. I have done so for two 
reasons : 


* * * x * * 


(2) Mr. Corsi should not be entrusted with the administration of laws for 
which he has expressed contumacy, disdain, and contempt. 

As you well know, entries of immigrants under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended, are subject to the provisions of the Immigration and Nationalities 
Act, section 15 of Public Law 203, 83d Congress. In that connection, Mr. Corsi’s 
testimony of October 1, 1952, before a Commission appointed by President 
Truman is pertinent. 

Mr. Corsi, testifying not as a private citizen but as the then industrial commis- 
sioner of the State of New York, has referred to a Federal statute which he is 
now charged with administering in the following words: 

“The Immigration and Nationalities Act, based on archaic concepts, cannot be 
patched up. It must be junked entirely.” 

Quoting further from his testimony, “The world is in too precarious a state 
for this Nation to indulge itself in the luxury of conduct based on the same type 
of pathological mentality that brought the German people to destruction.” 

And then quoting further from his testimony, “To base national policy on a 
type of reasoning which, if displayed by an individual, would place him in 
jeopardy of commitment to an asylum.” 

Subsequent to his statement before the President’s Commission, Mr. Corsi 
published under the auspices of an organization a propaganda pamphlet under 
the title “Paths to the New World, American Immigration, Yesterday and 
Today.” A perusal of pages 27 to 44 of that pamphlet provides ample testimony 
that Mr. Corsi has not only neglected to acquaint himself with existing law but 
also appears to be addicted to avoiding telling the truth where a lie would better 
serve his propaganda purposes. 

Mr. Secretary, I do not feel entitled to take much of your precious time during 
these crucial days. However, I feel that it is my duty to draw your personal 
attention to the fact that Mr. Corsi’s job specification has been written so as to 
circumvent the necessity of submitting to the United States Senate an obviously 
obnoxious name. I am quite certain that if, for nothing else but for having 
called the American legislators Nazis and candidates for an insane asylum, 
Mr. Corsi would never have been confirmed by the Senate should the nature of 
his appointment and his duties call for the Senate’s advice and consent. 

* * * * * * * 


I am convinced that to continue Mr. Corsi’s services in your Department, and 
to entrust him with the administration of a law which he has pledged himself 
to destroy, to use his own words, to junk, is not compatible with American ideas 
of good government, and does not serve the interests of this country. 

I trust that you, as the head of the agency which employs him, will readily see 
that the only proper thing to do is to dispense forthwith with the services of a 
man of very poor judgment, rather loose treatment of the truth, and a scorn 
toward the law. Such a man should never be permitted to continue in a position 
of responsibility in the Federal Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hesitated a long while before I wrote this 
letter because I realized how serious a thing I was saying, but I just 
do not believe that an administrator who would eliminate all of the 
safeguards written into an immigration statute should be in a position 
of deciding who can and who cannot. come to the United States. 

I have been informed reliably that one of the recommendations that 
he made in connection with the administration of this law was to 
eliminate the necessity of having aliens subject themselves to the 
usual inquiry at the visa issuing office. 

After all, we did have in mind when we wrote the basic law, and this 
Refugee Relief Act, so-called, to protect America. 

If the bars are let down, who is it that will come? And when the 
Congress, by an overwhelming vote, agreed to that sort of a law, it 
certainly seems to me that a person who will junk that law is not in 
sympathy with the ideas Congress had when they wrote it. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Watkins, do you wish to interrogate? 
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Senator Warxrns. Mr. Walter, getting back to the act itself for a 
moment, I noticed you expressed some condemnation of the act, as I 
recall,asa phony act. Did I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. Wavrer. Yes, sir; I hesitated to use the vernacular, but I do 
not know of a better word to describe it. 

Senator Warkins. And you also said that in the House you had 
no opportunity to—no opportunity on the part of the minority to 
work on it 4 

Mr. Watrer. In the committee. 

Senator Warkins. In the committee? 

Mr. Watrer. It was not until we got on the floor where we were 
able to offer these amendments under the rules of the House that I 
did succeed in amending the act in 11 instances. 

Senator Warkrns. And, of course, you considered those amend- 
ments would be an improveme nt on the bill as originally offered ? 

Mr. Waurer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. Now, you are acquainted with the fact that we 
not only had an op portunity in the Senate committee to amend the act 
but it was amended rather rigorously and vigorously. 

Mr. Water. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. In the Senate committee. In fact, it was con- 
sidered there for several months, as I remember, not months in con- 
secutive days but over a period extending into several months. 

Mr. Watrer. Well, if the thing that was handed to both committees 
had been enacted into law, I do not think anybody would have arrived 
by this time. It was only because of the amendments in both the 
House and the Senate that the act has worked as well as it has. 

Senator Warkins. Of course, the restrictions that were written in 
it largely came from the Senate side, as I recall. 

Mr. Watrer. I do not know what restrictions you are talking about, 
but the restriction—— 

Senator Warkins. I mean those that were added, that were not in 
the original Walter-McCarran Act, for instance, that you must have a 
2-year record on the escapee or expellee—it would have a refugee who 
might come in from Germany or that area, and that was not something 
that was in the other act, and that was written in, and then the re- 
quirement for personal assurance rather than blanket assurance was 
also written in. 

That was the result, as I understood, of the experience the Senate 
committee had had with the Displaced Persons Act and its adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, plus something else. As I recall it, some veterans’ 
organizations called my attention to the fact that there were 3 million 
young men and young women in the armed services who would be com- 
peting with these people for jobs, and they weuld be competing with- 
out any preferences or priorities, because most of them did not have 
jobs, and these organizations were afraid that somebody would assume 
the responsibility for each individual, that there would be dumped 
into already glutted labor markets more people competing for the 
jobs with our returning veterans. That was one of the things, and the 
principal thing, that moved me to attempt to write the kind of language 
into the law that would be helpful. 
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I believe, however, that we have now come to the point where the 
language can be modified, and I think that an assurance that the per- 
son Will not become a public charge is entirely adequate. 

Senator Warkins. Of course, the House version did not contain that 
amendment. It was in the Senate version that was adopted in Con- 
gress. I think you were one of the conferees. 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, I was. 

Senator Warxkins. I know I was one. 

Mr. Waurer. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. And I remember you voted and signed the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. Waurer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Along with the rest of us. 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. In fact, I think it was unanimous. 

Mr. Wavrer. It was a unanimous report. 

Senator Warkins. Do you regard this law as unenforcible? 

Mr. Waurer. Unenforcible? 

Senator Warkins. By that I mean that it is so bad that it cannot 
be administered. 

Mr. Watrer. No, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You called it a phony, and that is the reason 
Tam asking you that question, 

Mr. Wavrer. I think the reason is perfectly obvious why I selected 
that rather colorful description of the act, but I predict that if there 
are enough assurances that, come the termination date of the act, the 
numbers provided for will have been moved. 

One thing, Senator, that impresses me about this: There have been 
roughly 28,000 assurances granted, and but 1,200 people have come 
here. In other words, here are upwards of 25,000 people who can come, 
they have been given visas. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, that is no responsibility of the law. 

Mr. Wavrer. Of the law? 

Senator Watkins. Of the law either. 

Mr. Watrer. No, sir; it is not. 

Then again there is something else that is interesting to me. 

Last week members of a committee from the German Parliament 
called on me and they told me one of the reasons why the German 
quota is current. These people do not want to leave their homeland; 
it is a pretty serious step to take. They do not want to leave Germany. 

Maybe that is the reason why the German quota is current. 

Senator Warkrins. That may be for the German nationals, but how 
about the expellees and the escapees who have come into Germany and 
who are not actually German nationals, but who were nationals of 
other countries but of German ethnic origin? 

Mr. Wavrer. Well, Senator, you are now thinking in terms of the 
Displaced Persons Act. 

Senator Warktns. No, I am thinking in terms of this act that would 
set up some 90,000 for those two categories, escapees and expellees. 

Mr. Water. That is right. I do not think there is any question 
of those people if there are assurances. They are principally Lithu- 
anians, Latvians, Estonians, and some Poles. 
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Senator Warkrns. And you have the Sudeten Germans. 

Mr. Watrer. That is right, of course. 

Senator Warxkrns. And people of German ethnic origin; there 
were, as I remember, several millions of those who came into West 
Germany. 

Mr. Watter. 1,800,000. 

Senator Watkins. Well, as I recall, the estimate of the ethnic Ger- 
man from various countries behind the [ron Curtain, that are now 
behind the Iron Curtain, is approximately 10 million. 

Mr. Watrer. I do not think there are that many, but actually those 
people have been absorbed in the booming German economy. Their 
only problem now is the settlement or the opportunity for upwards of 
700,000 agriculturalists, and those people are gradually being ab- 
sorbed in other phases of the German economy. 

Senator Warkrins. I noted that fact when I was over there, and I 
think you were over there at about the same time. 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, we were together, and went to a camp, and we 
found this out together, as I remember. 

Senator Warxins. And, of course, that was soon after the act was 
passed, in the same year. 

Mr. Wa ter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. And, as I understand the conditions, the economy 
over in Germany, the matters of their economy and employment and 
what not have greatly improved sine ‘e those days. 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. Have you kept in touch with the operation of 
this act since it has been passed, the administration of it ? 

Mr. Watrter. No, sir. 

The only contact I have had, as I say, has beer: 2 or 3 times some- 
body from Mr. McLeod's office or Mr. McLeod have talked to me about 
the bottlenecks and how we could do something about them. 

Senator Watkins. Do you know of any evidence whatsoever that 
would indicate today that Mr. McLeod has not gone ahead in good 
faith with sincerity to enforce this act and to operate it and admin- 
ister it as it is written ? 

Mr. Watter. No, sir; and charges of that sort are absolutely base- 
less. 

Mr. McLeod is trying to do a job for America, and I think that 
he understands what the Congress did when they wrote the law, and 
if he were to turn his back on the security phases of the law, then he 
would be violating the law, but I am sure that he realizes all of the 
dangers connected with this kind of a program. 

Now, in that connection, Senator, you talked about the 2-year clear- 
ance. Under the Displaced Persons Act it was a very simple matter 
to know who the people were, because the Berlin document center, 
which was captured by the American troops, contained a complete 
dossier on everybody in Germany. So that when somebody filed an 
application to move to some part of the world, it was easy to deter- 
mine whether or not that person was a Communist or a criminal or 
what not. 

But here there is no way of telling; and you and I both know of 
the fraud that has been perpetrated even on people in camps, the 
people running camps, people having gone there and had records pre- 
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pared that were absolutely fictitious. I do not think it is being done 
on a large scale. 

Senator Warxrns. Would there not be some of those same people 
living there now who probably would like to come over here, whose 
records would also be available from this document center ? 

Mr. Watrter. Yes, but that center contained information only on 
people inside Germany and, of course, searches are made of it with 
every application. But these people that you and I are now talking 
about are recent border-crossers. 

Now, on yesterday they may have been active in the leather-jacketed 
hard-core Communist organization, who knows. 

After 2 years, of course, things happen, and during that 2-year 
period you are able to determine ‘something about those people. But 
unless a check is made by Central Intelligence, and the Army and 
whatever facilities we have, then I am sure that we are running a great 
risk of bringing a lot of very undesirable people to the United States. 

Senator Watkins. In your judgment, as I gather from what you 
have said, the requirements that have been laid down are good require- 
ments, they are necessary requirements, and they do not ‘make the act 
inoper ative. 

Mr. Watter. Well, Senator 

Senator Watkins. Is that a fair summary of what you have said? 

Mr. Watrer. I would say so, but I just cannot imagine anybody 
criticizing a law because it excludes people with communicable diseases, 
people who had been convicted of crimes which are felonies under 
our law or who are members of proscribed organizations. 

Senator Watkins. I think I have no further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator LANGER. Seni itor Hennings? 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Walter, T understood you to suggest that 
certain of these dossiers had been’ captured by the American forces. 

Mr. Water. Yes. Fortunately that part of Berlin in which the 
document center was located was taken y our troops, and we have 
never given anybody else access to it. 

Senator Hennines. Who prepared these background dossiers ? 

Mr. Watrter. Mr. Hitler’s crowd, so they knew who was who. 

Senator Hennines. Well, I was just wondering how much we could 
rely on a dossier on anybody compiled by the Nazis in Germany. 

Mr. Watrer. I do not know. It served a very useful purpose in 
the displaced-persons program, and it is probably infinitely better 
than none at all. 

Senator Henninos. You think that something—I do not want to 
argue the point, but it would not seem to me that in view of the general 
Nazi philosophy and doctrine that we would want to rely very much 
on anything that was prepared under the direction of Adolph Hitler. 
However, that is a debatable point. 

Now, I think we are all very much interested in your characteriza- 
tion of this bill upon which some of us worked, and which some of us 
supported, as being a phony. 

Vad, in part answered that question in response to Senator Wat- 
kins’ interrogation. 

What do you think could be done by way of improving this legisla- 
tion by amendment so that we can bring more people in if we want to 
bring people in, and assuming that we do? 
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Mr. Waurer. I think I have covered that in detail, Senator, and I 
think that the confidential committee print will show exactly each 
thing that, in the judgment of those of us who have been working for 
the Jast 6 months on this problem, feel is adequate. 

Senator Henninos. I do not happen to have had the advantage of 
seeing the confidential committee print. 

Now, the conferees, at page 2 of the third semiannual report, are 
cuoted as having said this—this is taken from the House and Senate 
conferees’ report: 

The conferees desire further to stress that this legislation constitutes in no 
Way a mandate to issue, within the prescribed period of time, the full number 
of visas allocated under this legislation. These are, in each case, maximum 
limitations, not quotas to be filled. 

Now, in view of the fact that some of us, and certainly in the fore- 
front of this effort was Senator Watkins, some of us did the best we 
could to hold the figure up and make some sacrifice in terms of num- 
bers = 

Mr. Watrer. That was merely a limitation. 

Senator Hrenninas. Yes. I was one who believed that when the 
President said that this was very important to the administration in 
the implementation of the foreign policy of the United States, that 
every effort would be made to fully complete the number authorized 
under the law, 

My lack of familiarity with what went on in the conference may 
be indicated by that question, but was that your view, too, that since 
we did not undertake to—what was the original figure, 220,000, 
Senator Watkins? 

Senator Warkrns. 240,000. 

Senator anne s. 240,000, yes; and we finally, by compromise and 
adjustment, worked it down to 205,000, I believe. 

Senator Warkins. 214, with the additions — 

Senator Hennings. 214, with the addition of 5,000, was that right ? 

Senator Warkins. Well, it was enough to make it up to 214,000, 

Mr. Watrer. 214,000. 

Senator Hennings. There were 209,000, as I remember it, and then 
we added 4,000 orphans. 

Senator Lancer. Orphans. 

senator HENNINGs. Yes. 

But apparently it was not in the minds of the conferees at that time, 
1 would say, by implication of this language, that there was any 
mandate to issue within the prescribed per ‘iod of time the full number 
of the visas allocated under the legislation. 

Mr. Water. Well, that would be impossible, of course. How could 
you issue the visas if there were not applicants, one; and assurances, 
two / 

You do not issue them in blank. 

Senator Hennines. Well, I understand that. 

Mr. Wauvrer. There was a limitation, there was a feeling, and it was 
not one of those things arrived at, as you have suggested, but it was 
a fter very careful consideration and a review of what happened many 
years ago when certain transportation lines went into areas of Europe 
and solic ited business, and we were endeavoring to prevent that sort of 
thing from happening. 
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We just did not want to enact a law that was an invitation to some- 
body to solicit the business of encouraging people to move to the United 
states. 

Senator Hennines. And it was your view, too, then, that there 
should not be any great encouragement given here to furnish these 
assurances ¢ 

Mr. Watrer. Not at all. 

Senator Hennines. Or did you think some effort should be made 
here to supply the assurances for those who had made application and 
later be issued visas 4 

Mr. Watrer. Well, the representations that were made to us were 
that there were thousands of people in the United States anxious to 
help, and it never occurred to any of us that it would be necessary to en- 
courage American — to try to get them to issue, or to give an assur- 
ance. We were led to believe that practically everybody in the United 
States was interested. 

Senator Hennineos. Well, that seems to have worked out, then, quite 
to the contrary, has it not, that is to say, that we have had a disappoint- 
ing number of assurances / 

Mr. Watrer. There has not been a large enough number to take care 
of those who would be moved; that is right. 

Senator Hennrnos. According to the statement that I have here, 

Mr. Walter, the first 20 months of operation during that period of 
time of this Displaced Persons Act of 1948, there was a total of 380,000 
assurances which had been received, and the first 20 months of opera- 
tion of the Refugee Act of 1953, 33,608 assurances had been received, 
and I was this morning, and I am again, somewhat puzzled by the 
great difference in these figures. 

Would you think that the American people have taken a different 
attitude today insofar as these people in Europe are concerned, from 
the attitude that they had back in 1948? 

Mr. Waurer. Well, I think it is a case of res ipsa loquitur, Senator. 

I do not know why—lI think the question answers itself. 

Senator Hennings. Well, the question answers itself in that it has 
not happened. 

Mr. Warrer. And what is the reason? Because people have not 
come forward with assurances; it is that simple. 

Senator Hennines. Well, to go even a step behind that, we might 
be interested properly, might we not, in why the Vy have not come for- 
ward with assurances, since there seemed to be such considerable inter- 
est back in 1948 to the extent of 580,000 assurances. That is a rather 
precipitate drop; is it not? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes; it is. 

Senator Hennines. Which, in your judgment, does not relate in any 
way to the manner in which the program has been administered 4 

Mr. Watrer. No, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you very much. I have no further 
qu uestions. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, have you some questions / 

Miss Gurnee, Just one on the point of assurances. 

Mr. Walter, you are familiar with the form that an assurer has to file 
for a named alien or an unnamed alien 4 


Mr. Watrer. That is right. 
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Miss Gururinér. Is it your opinion that all of the information re- 
quired on the form is necessary / 

Mr. Warrer. I do not think it is all necessary, but if you analyze it 
carefully, you will find that it does not make too much difference. 

It is a lot of paperwork, the usual governmental redtape, but I do 
not think that that makes too much difference. I think that if a per- 
son is ready and willing to give an assurance, answering a few more 
questions makes very little difference. | 

Miss Gururince. I have particular reference to the questions per- 
taining to the assurer’s financial worth. 

Mr. Watrer. Yes. 

Miss Gururipce. He must, as you know, tell how much real estate 
he owns and, the value of it. He must give his annual income, the 
number of his dependents, and all of those questions are very per- 
sonal questions. 

Do you think that may have contributed to the fact that there have 
been so few persons willing to give assurances ¢ 

Mr. Waurer. I do not think that has made very much difference, 
because actually that is the information that is used in the basic law, 
that is required under the basic law, where a person comes in, and 
the assurer is guaranteeing that he will not become a public charge; 
it is the same information. 

Miss Gururingr. Thank you. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Watkins, do you have some more ques- 
tions? 

Senator Warkrins. Now, you were asked to compare the number 
of who have been given visas under this act, under the act of 1953, 
with the Displaced Persons Act that was in effect in 1948. 

Can you account for that difference in any other terms than have 
been expressed here ? 

Mr. Water. Well, Senator, I think the whole world felt a respon- 
sibility, a deep feeling toward these slave laborers. 

You must remember that the displaced persons were the skilled 
artisans, who had been captured and forced to make a contribution 
of some sort to the Nazi war effort. 

I think everybody who was on our side, at least during that hor- 
rible conflict, felt some responsibility to these people, particularly 
because they could not go back to their homes, for the most part. 

As you remember, at the end of the war there were about 10 million 
people of that sort in Germany. The Armed Forces moved approxi- 
mately 8 million, as I understand. 

But here was this other group. Everybody felt a burning desire 
to do something to help. I know I did. I raised large sums of 
money; as a matter of fact, I brought 10 people here myself on as- 
surances, and they are all doing well, and they are all Americans, 
and not hyphenated, either. 

sut this is a different situation. I do not think the people feel 
toward the escapee as they did toward those people. 

I have talked to many people who say, “Well, maybe on yesterday 
they were safe, maybe they were active in the Communist govern- 
ment of their own country, who knows ?” 

Now, there is that attitude, but the fact remains that the Ameri- 
can people are not as interested in this group of people as they were 
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in the others, and that is one of the reasons why we changed this one 
section with respect to families. 

As you know, Senator, you and I both felt that we should make 
an attempt to make it possible to reunite families to a large degree, 
and I think that is one of the reasons for that. 

Senator Warkrns. That, of course, was increased. That percentage 
was increased, by the Graham amendments. 

Mr. Water. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. That the House initiated. 

Mr. Water. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. And which later went into effect. 

Is it not true that under the Displaced Persons Act that the as- 
surances which were given could be given as a blanket assurance by 
voluntary agencies, for instance ? 

Mr. Watrer. Oh, of course, there were some of that type, surely. 

Senator Warkins. And that was permitted; and this act, the pres- 
ent act, requires the personal assurance, the individual assurance, of 
American citizens, or American business, if it happens to be a cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Watrer. Right; and that was because of the experience under 
the Displaced Persons Act, where people came over with a priority 
as a farmer who had never even seen a farm, and caused a great deal 
of dissention all over the country. 

Senator Warkrns. In other words, the people were disillusioned 
about the benefits of bringing these people over, when they would 
get, for instance, a retail store manager out on a farm to run a dairy 
farm for the farmer, for instance; things of that kind, I understand, 
happened, and I will not use that as an illustration of what was 
happening, and so many farmers and other people did not get what 
they expected, or what they were led to believe they. were expecting 
in the way of help, and they were unsold on the program, and it 
has been difficult to get them in the agricultural areas, for instance, 
to rely again on possible help from overseas under these programs. 

Mr. Waurer. That is it, exactly. 

Senator Warkins. It would seem to me that that had a tremendous 
effect, at least I have learned that in traveling around the country 
and talking to many people with respect to the benefits of this act. 

They say, “Well, we cannot rely on the people we are going to get. 
When they come, unless we do get people who are interested in our 
particular type of business, they will not stay long enough to learn 
how to help us. They want to go immediately to the cities.” 

Mr. Waurer. Well, more than that; they do go, they go to a farm, 
the farmer has contemplated their work for a season, has prepared 
housing for them. 

They go, and within a few weeks they are off to an overly populated 
area, Where people live who speak the same language. I suppose it is 
perfectly natural. But under our Constitution, it is impossible to do 
anything about it. In Canada they can, for example. 

In Canada, the emigrant enters into a contract for a period of 2 
years. He agrees to work at such a place for 2 years, and he does. 

But a contract of that sort would be in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. So it is utterly impossible for us to do more 
than to provide a way for them to come. 
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Now, I know of one experience that we had under the displaced 
persons program. A great many people were brought into a certain 
area of the United States, and the people in that area welcomed them 
with a big party and speeches and all that, and within 3 weeks the 
biggest percentage of all of those people had left. They went to a 
town in Detroit where they were all put on relief ina short time, were 
moved into another town in Michigan, where they found jobs for 
them. 

Senator Warkrins. Congressman Walter, you made a statement a 
moment ago that in Canada ithe -y could enter into contracts—— 

Mr. Watrer. And do. 

Senator Warkrns. Fora length of time for labor. 

Is it not true that they can enter, employers here can enter into 
contracts with immigrants, and prospective immigrants, and bring 
them to this country ¢ 

Mr. Wavrer. Yes, sir; and that was one of the provisions in the very 
liberal Immigration and Naturalization Act that this is an amendment 
to. Under the old law it was impossible, but after all, you cannot keep 
the man on his job. The contract is this: “You can come to a par- 
ticular job,” but you cannot compel the person to remain on that job 
after he felt that he did not want to. 

Senator Warkins. In other words, you could not have forced labor. 

Mr. Water. That is right. 

Senator Warxrns. I understood that, but you did not make it quite 
clear. 

Mr. Water. I knew that, speaking to distinguished lawyers, that 
you understood what I was talking about. 

Senator Warktns. Well, I had an idea that that is what you were 
talking about, but for the sake of the record, it should be made clear 
that even now business houses can, under the basic act, enter into 
contracts with groups of immigrants to come here and take on jobs 
and, of course, if they want to leave them, they can leave them. The 
employer would have his right of action against them for violation 
of the contract, but he could not force them to work. 

Mr. Water. That is right. 

Senator Warxins. That is, of course, what you were trying to get 
at. I want to make that clear because we had quite a job to try to sell 
so many employers that now they were permitted to do what they 
formerly were forbidden, under the immigration law, that is, enter into 
contracts with groups or individuals to come here and work for cer- 
tain periods of time. 

Mr. Water. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. Now, notwithstanding what you said about the 
blanket-assurance situation existing under the other act, and the re- 
luctance of people to sign up, it is still your judgment that assurances 

can be obtained in this country, that there are jobs here that will be 
open, and will not put any American out of work, in order to permit 
this act to become effective and bring over the full quota allowed by 
the act ? 

Mr. Water. I think that that will be achieved. Of course, I am not 
acrystal-ball gazer. I do not know what the condition of our economy 
will be up to the end of the act, but if it is what it is now, I have an 
idea that these people will all be moved, at least the numbers. 

Senator Warxins. You have given your opinion previously —— 
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Mr. Water. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warktins. You thought all the act would permit to come, 
would be possible, who could get here under that act, if it is enfore ed 
and applied properly. 

Mr. Wacrer. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, you did not lay down those qualifica 
tions; I assume you thought it was being administered proper ly at the 
present moment, and if it was carried on in that way, that the act would 
be a success in the end. 

Mr. Wacrter. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. And I still feel maybe that you would like to 
withdraw it, when you get through with that. that the act is a phony 
act ¢ 

Mr. Water. No, I will - do that, because 1 think I am correct. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, I did not think you would vote for one, 
that is the reason I thought maybe you would want to withdraw it, 
because you signed the report, and you have _ ‘n supporting it. 

Mr. Water. I signed the conference report, but 1 opposed the act 
you see, ‘that is the difference, and I would not have signed the con- 
ference report if the conferees on the Senate side had not yielded to all 
of the things we put in it in the House. 

Senator Watkins. As I remember, the real restrictions were written 
in inthe Senate. You are much more liberal, as I remember it, must to 
my sorrow; I felt we were not doing as good a job as the House in this 
act, and you voted on the House side after it was amended. 

Mr. Water. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. I counted you as a supporter of the act, and, of 
course, I can understand, to use what we sometimes call poetic license 
in referring to these measures. 

Mr. Watrer. No, Senator, it is not that. I feel very sincerely about 
this. 

Senator WaTxins. That it is phony ? 

Mr. Watter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warktins. Well, it makes it possible under your inter- 
pretation—— 

Mr. Water. Why call thisa Refugee Relief Act ? 

Senator Warktns. Well, it could be if the refugees themselves 
cooperated. 

Mr. Watrter. If that was the purpose, then the act should have ap- 
plied to refugees. 

Now, that is my basic contention, as you have known for a long 
while. 

Senator Warxkrns. Well, it did apply in a way to refugees and to a 
large number of them, for instance in Germany, some 90,000, and it also 
was possible for refugees in Greece and Italy and Holland; they still 

can come, even though we have the Graham amendments to the act. 

I will not belabor the point any further, but it would seem to me you 
have done a very fine thing there, and I did not like you to characterize 
it as sort of a phony act after you had worked as hard as I know 
you did. 

Mr. Watrer. Well, maybe you can answer this question ; and this, of 
course, has to do with an amendment I offered. and subsequently Miss 

Thompson offered my amendment, and hers was adopted because 
well. 
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But will you tell me where the Dutch are refugees from, the Dutch 
living in Holland and who were born in Holland, where are they 
refugees from ? 

Senator Warkrns. Under the definition that was made on the Senate 
side, at least it had—and I think it was finally in the act—those who 
had been driven out of their homes by disaster, natural disaster, were 
entitled to call themselves refugees and were not firmly resettled ; and 
also those who came from Indonesia could possibly be determined to 
be refugees under the definition of that act, of the act which said they 
had to be removed from their homes, and were not firmly resettled, but 
needed help, and all that sort of thing—you know the definition as well 
as I do. 

It would seem to me they could qualify, and I believe they can, if 
the Dutch people themselves think some particular refugees want to 
come over here. 

But I found an attitude over there that they did not want to come, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Dutch Government wanted at least 
60,000 people each year to migrate to other lands, because they felt 
they had a population problem, but the actual people who were to do 
the migrating did not seem to want to do it. 

Mr. Watrer. That is right. 

Senator Warktns. Those who were driven out of their homes by 
reason of the floods, the breaking of the sea over the dikes, wanted to 
go back, and some of them are back there. 

Mr. Watrer. Most of them are. 

Senator Warkrins. On land that could not be really productive for 
another 5 years. 

Mr. Water. That is right. 

Senator Warxrins. I felt that they were refugees under the act, 
within the spirit of it and even within the letter of it, and these people 
who came over from Indonesia and had been forced by war to leave, 
and had become displaced and become refugees, but actually could not 
find many of them who wanted to come. I think that is one of the rea- 
sons for the failure, if there is a failure, of the refugee end of it in 
Holland. 

Mr. Watrer. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. I do not have any further questions. 

Senator Lancer. Does anybody have any further questions here? 

Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Watrer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. We appreciate your coming here, and we appre- 
ciate your telegram which will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Waurer. Thank you. 

Senator Lancer. We will call Mr. McLeod, Mr. Scott McLeod. I 
believe Senator Hennings was interrogating Mr. McLeod when we ad- 
journed. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, I believe that Mr. McLeod is 
entitled to, and certainly ought to be allowed to finish his explanation 
of the operation of his administration of the act which, I believe, was 
interrupted this morning by other questions. 

I do not know whether Mr. McLeod has completed them or not. 

Senator Warxrns. He had not completed it. 

Senator Hennrnos. What was that? 

Senator Warxkrins. I said he had not completed it. 
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I had not completed my interrogation on those points, because I was 
clad to yield to other Senators at the moment for matters that were 
directly connected with the questions I was asking him, but that might 
come up later. 

Senator Hennes. I certainly think we ought to continue along 
that line, Mr. Chairman, that Senator Watkins suggests, to get the 
whole picture of this act and its administration. 

Senator Warxins. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ! 

Senator Lancer. Certainly. 


TESTIMONY OF SCOTT McLEOD ET AL.—Resumed 


Senator Warxkins. I suggest that you bring further to the front and 
nearer the table here the charts and the easel on which they are placed. 

Now, Mr. McLeod, will you proc eed with the e xpi inations you were 
making of the categories—I think you started in to show how the 
categories were broken down. You were talking about the compart- 
ments under which this act might be divided. 

If you will proceed with your discussion of that, it will be ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. McLeop. I thought, generally speaking, Senator, we had com- 
pleted the two charts, and the next one I intended to get into was the 
current status of the act. 

Senator Watkins. I think then we will proceed to the current status, 
because I think I have some questions. 

It was covered in a way by, at least, getting part of the information 
on it, but I think it would be helpful to have it as completely as we 
could get it at this time. 

Mr. McLerop. I find that there are 1 or 2 other items in the pro- 
gressive buildup under the act, the making of the assembly line, so to 
speak, and I just want to note here that I am not comparing these 
immigrants to automobiles. 

I am comparing the issuance of visas as a matter of procedure and 
pipeline proposition to the manufacture of automobiles. 

I mentioned to you the President’s letter which requested the gov- 
ernors to establish their committees. 

Senaor Watkins. May I ask you, in connection with the work that 
was done to encourage our people to furnish assurances, do you find 
anything in the act itself which authorizes you to do that, or directs the 
administrator of the act to put on an educational campaign to educate 
our people to the point where they will come forth with assurances / 

Mr. McLxop. No, sir; I donot. But I feel that I work for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that when he suggests that such a 
program is desirable, that we should undertake to do something to 
spread the word and tr y to increase the flow of assurances. 

Senator WarkIns. Ww ere you in full sympathy with that program? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; it wasa requested 

Senator WarTxrns. Did you take part in it? 

Mr. McLeop. Oh, yes, sir; very intimately. 

Senator Warxrns. I mean a personal part? Did you make talks? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator Warkins. Actually doing something in the nature of a 
solicitation ? 
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Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. To get our people to come forth with these 
assurances ¢ 

Mr. McLerop. That is right; I went so far as to agree to an soe. 
ance on Ed Murrow’s television show in an effort to solicit assurances 
They made the film, and then something happened, and I think we 
have a date to do it over again. 

Senator Warxrns. In other words, you are still active in this 
program ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. This information program is still going on? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes; anything we can do. I have an engagement to 
go to San Francisco on the 31st of May to attend a meeting out there, 
which is one of its purposes, at least that is my purpose, in going, is 
to stimulate the flow of assurances 

Senator Warkrns. Well, now, you might proceed with the informa- 
tion with respect to the present status of the program. 

Mr. McLeop. The reason I am encouraged to believe that the ulti- 
mate objectives of this act can be reac ched is because at the halfw: ay 
point approximately we have more than half the numbers that are 
permitted, under active processing. 

This is the figure on the chart showing the total of those who have 
been notified in each of the areas where the act is operating, to pre- 
sent their documentation to the consuls, That is the first step of 
proc essing which reaches the issuance of the visa. 

Senator Warkrns. I think it would be well to give numbers in each 
category so it will appear in the record, because the chart itself may 
not appear. It may be filed, but it will not be in the transcript. 

Mr. McLxop. This is a very significant figure in the first case. 

Senator Warkrys. Naming the country. 

Mr. McLxop. That of Italy. 

In Italy, as of April 8, we had £8,785 individuals who had entered 
our processing proc edure, and you will recall we were only permitted 
to take 60,000 all told out of Italy. 

Senator Warxrns. You had already issued visas to a number of 
Italians at that point, had you not? 

Mr. McLrop. That is right; we had issued a fourth of the program, 
16,398 in Italy on April 8, which left 40,502 active cases still under 
process. 

Senator Warxins. And you had to work on already in the so-called 
pipeline 58,785 ? 

Mr. McLxrop. That is how many entered the pipeline since it was 
first established, and of that number, 16,398 had been issued visas, 
1,349 had been refused visas, and 536 the action had been canceled, and 
ordinarily that is on the motion of the alien. 

Senator Warktins. The applicant himself asked 

Mr. McLeop. The applicant himself. 

Senator Warkins. Asked that the processing be canceled ? 

Mr. McLxop. Brings about the cancellation of the application. 

I might point out in the visa-refused figure, there are what we 
call suspense cases, and that is where the preliminary X-ray, for 
example, shows some evidence that leads the doctor to believe there 
might be TB, and that the applicant might not be admissible. 
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So rather than turn him down—and this language is a little bit 
confusing there—we have to refuse to issue the visa at that tir.e, but 
we put that in suspense, and 6 months later he can come in and have 
another set of X-rays taken, and they may indicate that whatever 
the condition was has cleared up, or the doctor may be able to resolve 
the case at that time. 

Senator Warkins. Can you give us at this moment any figures on 
the reasons for the rejection of 1,549 ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. I do not believe we have a breakdown on that that is 
up to date, but we have broken that figure down in the past just to 
get an idea of the categories, and I might indicate to you the last occa 
sion we had to break it down. We will try to supply that, Senator; 
but we do not have it available now. 

Senator Warkins. | realize you had very short notice on this, so 
[ am not going to press you. If you will supply it, that will be fine. 
It might be interesting to see why they were rejected. 

Do you have a general memory as to whether or not they were 
rejected because the “y were accused of being a subversive or security 
risk, if brought to this country ? 

Mr. McLeop. W ell, as I recall it, we have six categories under which 
they fall. One of these is the refusal on subversive ‘grounds. so-called, 
on security, and the other is the refusal on criminal grounds, and the 
thing that astonished me was the low percentage of refusals on security 
grounds. 

Senator Warkrns. Is that what you might naturally expect in Italy 
where they have a large efficiently recognized Communist Party ? 

Mr. McLrop. I do not know quite how to answer that, because we 
have not had really enough experience to know what to expect, but 
this is what has developed. 

In Italy under the security category we have had 12 percent of the 
rejections, and this was—I guess it is the end of the first quarter of 
this calendar year. There had been a 12 percent rejection in Italy 
on security; 22 percent on health; 4 percent because the applicant 
did not meet the job specifications that had been filled out by the 
United States Employment Service; 12 percent on illiteracy; 16 per 
cent were rejected because they were finally determined to be ineligi- 
ble; and 34 percent on criminal security grounds. 

Senator Warxkins. That means they had committed some crime in 
the past that made them ineligible ? 

Mr. McLeop. Made them ineligible under the basic law. 

Senator Warkins. You might explain to us how you get the 
information about these people’s records, if it is not classified 
information. 


Mr. McLeop. The security officers who prepare this 2-year report 
start, of course, on the basis of the police certificate that has been fur- 
nished by the alien which he obtains locally, and which he brings in 
to the consul at the time he brings the documents, but they go behind 
that and go to what we call, what would be similar to, the county 
police, I guess, or the State police, for a check in the U nited States. 

Senator Watkins. You are talking now about the Italian ? 

Mr. McLegop. Italian; and check their files there; that is generally 
where you get it. 
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Senator Warkins. They cooperate fully, do they ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, we find them to be most cooperative. 

Senator Warkins. Is it not a fact—that just occurred to me, a fact 
that ought to be noted here—is it not a fact that the Italian people 
themselves, even the Italian Government, preferred to have this immi- 
gration come not from refugees particularly, but from Italian nation- 
als, as such, rather than to classify them as refugees ? 

Mr. McLrop. Well, I do not know whether there is any preference. 
I think that their problem is that they have got too many mouths to 
feed, and that they are not particularly—they ‘do not particularly care 
whether the mouth they do not feed belongs to a refugee or whether 
it belongs to a national. Their problem in Italy is largely surplus 
population, and they are anxious to export part of their population 
wherever they can find any receiver. 

Senator Warxrns. I would say that question was suggested by the 
fact that I have received unofficial statements from members of gov- 
ernment, as well as leading Italian people in civil life, that they pre- 
ferred to have the bill very much as it was in the first place, they pre- 
ferred Italian nationals to come, rather than to put in the refugee class. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. That has been their desire all along, and they 
were hoping that at some time Congress would see fit to amend the act 
so that their nationals could come along and we would not require 
them to be in the refugee class. 

Mr. McLxop. I think that is a fair statement, and I think that is 
the position of the government. 

As you know, Senatar, the Italian Government is one of the most 
active members of the ICEM organization, and contributes a large 
proportion of the people that ICEM moves from Europe each year. 

Senator Warkrns. I found that they were the most cooperative 
people they had anywhere. They were going all out to make this law 
successful, I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. McLxrop. Wherever you find the overpopulation resulting in an 
economic problem, you are apt to find a government to have you willing 
to take their people. 

Senator Warktns. Proceed to the next figure. 

Mr. McLrop. I am particularly anxious to have you consider the 
figure from Italy because it seems to me to demonstrate without any 
doubt whatever that the program will be completely successful in 
Italy. 

We have been since last fall putting more than a thousand people a 
week into that pipeline, and at that rate we are going to now have to 
be careful that we do not put too many in, so that we disappoint people 
by leading them to believe there will be a number available for them 
when, in fact, there will not. 

That will have to be worked out on this proportion of the cases that 
have to finally be refused. 

The same may be said for Greece, where 16,658 individuals have 
entered our processing pipeline. 

Senator Warkins. Are those all in addition to the ones who have 
already been given v isas? 

Mr. McLxop. No, sir; that is the total from the time the pipeline 
was established. Of that number, 4,130 have been given visas, 639 
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have been refused, and 66 actions have been canceled, which leaves 
11,828 individuals still in the act of processing. 

So. since we have a total maximum in Greece of 17,000, again it 
eems to me, as it does in Italy, that it is snanictakoatt clear that we 
will accomplish the job there. 

These are the two countries, Italy and Greece, where we know now 
that we have been successful, and it has been and it is just a matter 
of continuing the processing until the last number is issued. 

In the Netherlands we find a very different situation. Only 1,061 

possible 17,000 have entered the processing pipeline. We have 
issuedl 468 visas, refused 22, we find 86 have been canceled, 86 appli- 
cants have been canceled, and we have now only 485 cases actively 
being processed in the Netherlands. 

| think this is most regrettable because the Dutch Government has 
« problem, as you have indicated. They have a national policy that 
they will attempt to export or help emigrate 60,000 people a year 
from Holland. 

They have worked this out on the basis of their capital investment 
in Holland, and keeping their economy in balance, and they figure 
over the next 10 years they must export 600,000 people. 

This is also figured in connection with their birth rate, which is 
the highest in Europe, and the government there is most anxious to 
take advantage of the 17,000 numbers permitted under this act, and 
I am hopeful that we can somehow make the arrangements that will 
permit us to get the entire 17,000 out of Holland. 

Incidentally, and I mention this whenever I have a chance, to en- 
courage people to sign an assurance; the Dutch Government’s program 
under the auspices of the Netherlands Emigration Service, NES, 
undertakes to assure that they provide exactly the skill which is re- 
quired by our assurers, so that if someone in the country, for example 
wants a cook, and they have available someone in Holland who is 
willing to emigrate, but may not be too good a cook, they put the 
individual into a school and teach them to cook, so that they can 
qualify for this—I take advantage of this forum to mention this, in 
hopes I can encourage assurances for the Netherlands. 

In Germany and Austria we have our problem, as these figures 
lemonstrate. We can take a total of 90,000 out of these two countries. 
To date we have only 16,820 individuals who have entered our process- 
ing pipeline. 

We have issued 1,138 visas, we have turned down 1,580, and we have 
697 canceled actions. 

Senator Warkrns. How do you account for the large numbers of 
visas refused ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I found from previous experience that it is a 
dangerous thing to try to draw any conclusion from limited experience 
with this program. 

The rejection rate in Italy at the outset was very high. It looked 
like it was going to run about 50-50. We rejected about as m: ny as 
we issued, and then as the program developed, it became apparent 
that that rate could not be projected, and I suspect that that is the 
case in both Germany and Austria, that we have tackled some of the 
more difficult cases, the old cases, the cases of those whose dossiers have 
been available over there for a long time, and I know of the fact 
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Senator Warxrys. Are you speaking now of those who may have 
been possibly applicants under the Displaced Persons Act that were 
not reached ? 

Mr. McLxop. That is right; and I do know that the highest, unbe- 
lievably high percentage, of these rejections, I again find out these are 
suspended cases, are on the grounds of health. The figure at the 
quarter was a 1 percent turndown in Germany on security. 

Senator Warkrins. What was that? 

Mr. McLeop. 1 percent on subversive-type security. 

Senator Warxrns. I am very much interested in that, because it was 
predicted the percentage would run as high as 35 percent. 

Mr. McLeop. This is as of the first 1,580, so I do not know as it is 
conclusive, but it is certainly an indication. 

Of that total, 74 percent is on health; 11 percent because the labor, 
job order skill, did not match up; but curiously, no one on illiteracy ; 9 
percent were finally determined to be ineligible; and 5 percent were 
found to have criminal security disqualifications. 

In the Far East, we have 2,115 active cases which have entered the 
processing pipeline since the inception of the program. 

We have issued 497 visas, rejected 537, and have canceled 51 actions. 
We now have 1,030 cases still being processed. 

Lumping all the rest of the areas of the world together for conven- 
ience, we have 3,383 active cases, 268 visas issued, 197 refused, 189 
canceled, and 2,729 cases which need still further act of processing, 
which totally gives us a picture of 107,523 individuals who have entered 
the processing pipeline, and of that number, 24,810 have received their 
visas, 5,128 have been refused or in the suspense category, 1,998 cases 
have been canceled, and at the present time we have 75,587 cases under 
active processing. 

Senator Warktins. How about new applications, are you receiving 
new applications continually ? 

Mr. McLeop. As I indicated this morning, there has been an up- 
surge in assurances over the last 3 or 4 weeks that is very encouraging. 
They were more or less leveled off at about 200 a week, and then sud- 
denly about 3 weeks ago they spurted up, and have averaged around 
800 a week for the last 3 or 4 weeks, so that means that those new 
people are entering the pipeline. 

Senator WatKrns. Why does it mean new people are entering it? 
You mean assurances? You talk about assurances. 

Mr. McLeon. Yes, but as soon as assurances are verified and sent 
overseas, it is possible to introduce new individuals into this pipeline. 

Senator Warkins. That brings up another question. How many 
people that are not being processed have filed applications that are 
still waiting a turn to be processed ? 

Mr. McLxrop. In terms of aliens? 

Senator Warkins. Yes; people who may be eligible, who think they 
are eligible under this act, how many of those have filed that are not 
being processed at the moment ? 

Mr. McLeop. As I indicated this morning, we don’t enter them, we 
don’t have any statistics on that because we haven’t any registration of 
persons for whom there is no assurance. : 


Senator Warkrns. You don’t even allow them to register prior to 
that time ? 
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Mr. McLeop. Not under this law. They register under the regular 
law. 

Senator Warkrns. I understand. 

Mr. McLxop. I think that brings us up to date. The total number 
of assurances received in Washington is 33,680. The total which are 
verified overseas, 28,194. 

Senator Warkins. Why were the others rejected ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Before you ask me, I will explain that 1 have been 
disturbed for some time because of the fact that the assurance section 
tells me that they are current, that they are turning out as many 
verifications as they receive assurances each week. 

I inquired about it, and I found they were in the practice of writing 
a letter to an assurer when the assurance was incomplete, and then 
they would hold the assurance and wait for him to respond to the 
letter, and that apparently this led to some misunderstanding, because 
we sometimes never hear from the person to whom we address the 
letter, so I told them I thought they should change the system, and 
when the assurance was incomplete, send it back to the assurer so he 
would know that we weren’t working on the case until he completed 
the assurance. And in catching up with this program, we found that 
that wes the case in this, and I hope we have corrected that deficiency. 

Senator Warkins. Do you have enough assurances that are received 
and verified, to take care of that 170,000—no—the 75,587 that are still 
being processed ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Anyone who has entered the pipeline has an assurance 
recorded in the statistics for him, or else he is a preference case and 
doesn’t need assurance. 

Senator Watkins. With respect to this entire program, I have 
been told several times that people have sent in assurances and that 
considerable numbers have been received by your office, have been 
there for many months, and no action has been taken on them, they 
haven’t heard from them with any —— at least, or any assurance that 
they are going to get someone to fill the job that they have given 
assurance for. 

What about that ; do you want to comment on it? 

Mr. McLxrop. That is true. That is a very distressing complaint 
we have heard. 

Senator Warkrns. Is the complaint true? That is what I want to 
know. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

I think in those cases which we have heard about, it certainly is true. 
I don’t think anybody is making the complaint frivolously at all, but 
[ point out to you that, for example, these forms were first distributed 
in January of 1954. In Germany and Austria, we did not receive 
the return certificate until April of 1954. 

Senator Watkins. That was the action of the German Government ? 

Mr. McLeop. Right. 

So many of these cases I have heard about are in connection with 
assurances that were filed with us during that period before the return 
admission certificate was received. So that that period, whatever it 
Was, prior to that time is chargeable, in our judgment, to the German 
Government. 

In addition to which, as I have explained before, we did not plan 
to get into this refugee category in any volume until the fiscal year of 
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1955, so although as soon as we got the admission certificate we sent 
the assurances overseas to the consulates, they were not at that time 
staffed and the Army was not at that time prepared to conduct the 
investigations, so that there was a further delay on that while we built 
up the staff. 

I fee] now that we have overcome that backlog; in fact, if we proceed 
at the same pace in Germany we have maintained for the last 3 months 
and don’t get a terrific number of new assurances for that area, the 
staff over there is going to work themselves out of a job. 

So that I think that this complaint that there has been long delay 
‘s valid, that we are now in a position to overcome it, and that within 
a short time it will be overcome and we will be needing more assurances. 

Now, the difficulty in this arises from the fact that several persons 
required assurances or tried to help us, the voluntary agencies, with 
assurances, have found that it is difficult to get additional assurances 
until they produce some immigrants. They are trying to demonstrate 
that it does work, if you have an assurance you have an immigrant. 

We are fully aware of that fact, and we are trying as rapidly as 
possible to produce the visas so they can produce the immigrants here 
and demonstrate you had better sign the assurance if you want an 
immigrant. But it has been a chicken and egg proposition here for 
3 or 4 months while they have been encountering this difficulty, and 
we have been trying to catch up. 

But I feel now particularly that the Army has sent this great num- 
ber of investigative personnel to Germany, that we will rapidly wipe 
out this backlog. 

Senator Warkrns. I think, Mr. Chairman, that concludes the gen- 
eral examination on the progress of the act. 

T would like to ask this one further question, however, Mr. McLeod : 

Do you have anything that you wish to add with respect to the 
implement: ition of this act that you haven’t already covered or that 
Thaven’t asked you? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir: I think we have covered it pretty fully. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Hennings? 

Senator Henninos. Well, now, Mr. McLeod, when did you first 
meet Mr. Edward J. Corsi? 

Mr. McLrop. My recollection is that it was in July of 1954, when 
I went to New York City to meet with the Governor’s committee, of 
which he was the chairman. I don’t recall the date, but I think that 
is approximately correct. 

Senator Hennines. Did you at that time know that he was intend- 
ing to, or had been invited by Secretary Dulles to, come down to assist 
you in the administration of this act ? 

Mr. McLerop. I don’t believe at that time he had been, but possibly 
he had. I didn’t know it; in any case. 

Senator Henntnes. When was it first brought to your attention 
that Mr. Corsi had been invited by the Secretary of State to come 
down in an official capacity in this connection, in the Department? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, may I say that I recommended to the Secre- 
tary that he invite Mr. Corsi to come down to assist in the adminis- 
tration of this act during Thanksgiving week, 1954. 

Senator Henninocs. Do you know whether the White House re- 
quested that before you made the recommendation ? 
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Mr. McLeop. I am sorry; I don't. 

Senator Henninos. And you made the recommendation, insofar as 

uu know, upon your own initiative / 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. And why did you suggest that Mr. Corsi might 
be a desirable person to come down to help you in the execution of 
your duties and responsibilit les / 

Mr. McLeop. Under our administrative setup we have provision 
for a Deputy Administrator for this act, and the position was going 
to be vacant on the Ist of December, and there were discussions for 
several weeks prior to that time in the Department as to possible 
candidates to fill this vacancy. 

Senator Hennines. You knew something about Mr. Corsi, didn’t 
you, before you made the suggestion ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I had met him on this occasion in New York. That's 
about what I knew about him. I mean, I knew who he was and where 
he worked. 

Senator Henninos. And you were favorably impressed, I assume, 
with his record of performance in this general field of operations. 

Mr. McLrop. I was very favorably impressed with his activity on 
the day when I met him and spent the best part of the day in this 
ineeting of his committee. 

He seemed to me to be thoroughly familiar with the individuals 
in this field and know them personally on a friendly basis, to be 
familiar with the terms of the law and the problems concerned with 
obtaining assurances; in the problems also which enter into the re- 
settlement of immigrants. 

Senator Hennines. Now, Mr. McLeod, you say it was at your 
suggestion that Mr. Corsi came down. You were satisfied then, gen- 
erally speaking, as to his character and his ability / 

Mr. McLxrop. Well, perhaps I—— 

Senator Henninos. At that time. 

Mr. McLeop. I should point out that there were a number of indi- 
viduals under consideration and that I had appended his name to 
this list of individuals, which was submitted. So, of course, at that 
time I thought he would be a likely « ‘andidate for this position. 

Senator Lancer. Would you mind repeating that answer ? 

Mr. McLeop. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Lancer. Would you please repeat that answer. 

Mr. McLeop. In connection with these discussions as to the person 
who would fill this vacancy, there was a list of possible ¢ andid: ites 
compiled, and I personally put his name on that list of possibilities 

Senator Lancer. Was that as deputy administrator ? 

Mr. McL«rop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninoes. Did you discuss the matter of this appointment 
with the Secretary of State at any time ? 

Mr. McLeop. Let me reconstruct this situation, if I may. 

Senator Henninos. I say, at any time. Let me rephrase that, to say 
before the appointment. was made or before Mr. Corsi came to work 
under the appointment ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes;-I did discuss it with the Secretary. 

Senator Henntnas. And you do know, of course, that on the 2d 
of December, 1954, the Secretary of State sent a telegram to Mr. Corsi 
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at the Industrial Commission, the State Office Building in New York 
City. You knew about that, did you? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

May I! point out that I left for Geneva to attend this ICEM meeting 
on the day after Thanksgiving, in the latter part of November 1954, 
and while I was in Geneva I got a cable from the Department stating 
that the Secretary had invited him to come down and discuss the possi- 
bilities of assisting in this program, and that further activity along 
this line—I understood that he had agreed to come down, and that they 
would withhold further action until I returned. 

Senator Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. McLeod, I am going to read to you a telegram which was sent 
by the Secretary of State to Mr. Corsi, which reads as follows: 

I have long hoped to have you associated with me in the State Department, 
working on matters for which you are uniquely qualified. I have hesitated up 
to now because of your heavy commitments in New York, approaching you, but I 
am hopeful that you might now be available. I am particularly interested in 
your coming in as consultant to me with responsibility in the refugee field under 
the present Refugee Relief Act. This law is administered by Scott McLeod, and 
before we can make any final arrangement, it would be necessary for you and him 
to have a meeting of minds on that program. And in addition to that program, 
however, there are a number of related matters in which you could be helpful to 
us. I would like to discuss these with you some time in the next few weeks at 
your convenience, and hope that you will at least keep the possibility open until 
we have had a chance to talk. 

Signed by “John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State.” 

You have since seen a copy of that wire, have you not ? 

Mr. McLeop. Is that the wire of December 4? 

Senator Hennines. That is the wire which was received on Decem- 
ber 2, 1954. 

Mr. McLeop. December 2. 

I don't recall that I have seen a copy of it, but I assume that is the 
wire that I was notified of in Geneva. 

Senator Hennines. And when you returned you were advised that 
Mr. Corsi said that he would come to Washington, and you were 
advised later that he said that he would accept a position in the Depart- 
ment, were you? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I talked to him about it. He told me he would 
accept the position. 

Senator Lancer. Just what did he tell you? What were his words, 
as nearly as you can remember them, Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. McLeop. I would be hard put to recall his exact words, but 
the substance of the conversation, as I recall it, was that I explained 
to him that the position we had in mind was that of my deputy in 
this program, that we had a foreign service officer who had been as- 
signed as my deputy for a period of 3 months from December 1 to 
March 1, and that it was my hope that by the time this man had to 
be reassigned overseas, that he would be prepared to accept responsi- 
bilities as my deputy. 

Senator Henntncs. Were you at a meeting which was held in Mr. 
Scott’s private office? First, may I ask you to identify Mr. Scott, or 
would it be Mr. Short, Mr. Al Short ? 

Mr. McLeop. Hal Short. 

Senator Hennrnes. Hal Short. 

Well, this transcript has reference to a Mr. Scott. There is no Mr. 
Scott,‘as far as you know ? 
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Mr. McLeop. There is a Mr. Scott in the State Department. 

Senator Hennines. Was this in your office, then! Maybe it means 
in Scott’s office ; I mean you—Scott McLeod. 

Mr. McLeop. I have been at a lot of meetings in my office. 

Senator Henninos. Well, I am speaking now of the first of these 
press conferences that were held, and at this time do you recall that 
there was a press conference when Mr. Corsi arrived upon the scene 
in your office, and Mr. Short was present ? 

Mr. McLrop. No; I don’t recall that there was. The press confer- 
ence when Mr. Corsi first entered the Department was held in one of 
the assembly rooms on the fifth floor. That is my recollection. 

Senator Hennrnes. Well, whether it was held there or elsewhere, or 
whether during the press conference in the assembly room or whether 
in your office or Mr. Short’s office, was anything said to Mr. Corsi in 
your presence suggesting to him that he not indicate any failure of 
this program at all, that the line was to boost the program as a work- 
ing program? Do you remember that any such thing was ever said to 
Mr. Corsi at that time ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I haven't any specific recollection to that effect, but 
I don’t think of anything that I recall, but it seems to me perfectly 
reasonable it probably happene d because we were trying to encourage 
people and not discourage them, and we felt that some of the climate of 
criticism of the program was tending to discourage people, whereas 
we felt that the facts did not warrant this discouragement, and we 
were trying to reflect optimism. So I think it is entirely possible, but 
I must say I have no specific recollection of it. 

Senator Hennines. Do you remember that Mr. Corsi, whether he 
did or not, whether Mr. Corsi said that he would do his best not to 
embarrass anybody and that he thereafter made a brief speech and said 
a little more, he said that he urged that this program be accepted and 
that he was brought in there for the purpose of helping to step the pre- 
gram up? Do you remember that? 

Mr. McLeop. I believe that was the general tenor of what he had 
to say to the press; yes. 

Senator Hennines. And do you remember, Mr. McLeod, after that, 
saying to Mr. Corsi: 

Ed, I don’t want to hear any more about refugees. I am glad to get rid of 
this business. 

Did you ever say that to Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, again, I have no specific recollection, but I do 
know that I have long felt that I should devote more time to my other 

responsibilities, but I “have had to spend a great deal on this program, 
and I may have indicated to him that I was mighty glad to have 
someone in the Department who would share the burden. 

Senator Hennrnes. Well, the fact of it was whether you said it or 
not, that was the way you felt, and you might have said it. It would 
at least impart your sentiments and feelings about the matter, whether 
you said it or not. 

Mr. McLeop. The connotation that I wanted to hear no more about 
refugees might indicate lack of interest in the matter, but what 1, of 
course, had in mind was the fact that I finally got someone who could 
share this responsibility with me and permit me to devote myself to 
other important considerations. 
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Senator Hennines. About 2 weeks after that occasion, Mr. Corsi 
was sent off to Europe, wasn’t he ? 

Mr. McLerop. I think that is approximately correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Do you know who arranged that trip for Mr. 
Corsi ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think I suggested to him that he could readily fa- 
miliarize himself with the operations and make recommendations for 
whatever hsd to be done to change it, whatever could be done to in- 
crease the flc w and so forth, by visiting the posts abroad, familiarizing 
himself witk the activities in the United States. 

Senator E ennines. Mr. McLeod, did Mr. Corsi have anything to 
do with the selection of the party that accompanied him to Europe? 

Mr. McLiop. My recollection is that the gentleman who accom- 
panied him is regularly assigned to Europe and happened to be in 
the United States on one of his periodic visits to get the so-called 
Washington viewpoint, and that I felt because of his familiarity with 
the program overseas, he could be most helpful to Mr. Corsi, and I 
dare say he had nothing to do with the selection. 

Senator Hennin@s. You say in about 2 weeks, you thought that was 
sufficient for him to get the Washington viewpoint ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir, I was speaking of the gentleman that accom- 
panied him. He had been here longer than that. 

Senator Hennines. A Mr. Rieger was one of the gentlemen who 
went with Mr. Corsi. Who is Mr. Rieger ? 

Mr. McLeop. Mr. Rieger, John Rieger, I think his title is General 
Manager of Operations of the program. He is stationed here in 
Washington and makes frequent trips overseas to supervise the 
operations. 

Senator Hennrnos. And was he at that time attached to your office? 

Mr. McLeop. He is in the Refugee Office. 

Senator Hennines. Yes. And he is presently in your office, the 
Refugee Office ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir, still holds the same position. 

Senator Henninos. Did a Mr. Roy Wade go with Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLeop. Mr. Wade is the gentleman that I referred to previ- 
ously that is stationed in Europe and was back here for a visit, con- 
sultation, I think is the word. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Wade I understand is now the European 
representative, is that true? 

Mr. McLeop. No. I think his title is Special Representative of the 
Administrator in Europe. 

Senator Henninos. Did you see Mr. Corsi when he returned from 
the European trip? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; I believe he returned on February 12 and 
I had an opportunity to see him very shortly on February 15 before 
I went to the hospital to have an operation. 

Senator Hennines. Was he given an office up to that time in the 
Department, Mr. McLeod? Was he assigned an office ? 

Mr. McLxop. I think prior to his trip to Europe he used an office 
adjoining mine on a temporary basis, and in view of the fact that he 
did not assume the duties of Deputy Administrator, there was some 
kind of a problem about where his office should be located, and due 
to the fact that I went to the hospital, I am not intimately familiar 
with that. Ican try to find out for you. 
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Senator Henninos. Do you remember, Mr. McLeod, that Mr. Corsi 
made several attempts to get you on the telephone and said: 

“Scott, what is this all about, anyway ¢ What about this friend of 
yours in Congress that is knocking my head off? De you know 
anything about that ?” 

And you said: 

“T wouldn’t take that seriously. After all, you can’t win in a fight 
with a Congressman or a skunk. I can’t stand up for you, because 
if I do, then I would put myself out with him, and he has got our 
legislation, and how are we going to get our legislation through 
Congress @% 

Do you remember any such statement as that? 

Mr. McLxop. That is quite a few direct quotes. Is this a telephone 
conversation ? 

Senator Hennines. Well, as I understand it he tried to get you on 
the telephone for a number of days, and finally he made an appoint- 
ment with you and he went over to see you and that conversation took 
place. Isthat substantially true? 

Senator Watkins. What page of the transcript are you on? 

Senator Hennines. That is page 98 and 99. 

Senator Warxkins. Of what date, Senator? 

Senator Henninos. Of the date of April 14. 

Can you recall that—that or any conversation substantially like 
that was ever held between you and Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I must say I don’t recall some of that colorful 
language. Would you mind repeating that quote? 

Senator HENNINGS. Fortanatehe, 7 will be able to read from the 
transcript: 

I said, “Scott, what is this all about, anyway?” I said, “What about this friend 
of yours in the Congress that is knocking my head off? Do you know anything 


about that? What is it all about?’ 
Well, he said— 


I take it meaning you— 


“T wouldn’t take that seriously. After all, you can’t win in a fight with a Con- 
gressman or a skunk. I can’t stand up for you, because if I do, then I would 
put myself out with him, and he has got our legislation, and how are we going 
to get our legislation through Congress?” 

Mr. McLxop. Well, I think I could place the conversation now, but 
I think I have a slightly different recollection of the context. 

Senator Henninos. You may recall that before that time there had 
been some charges made against Mr. Corsi. 

Mr. McLeop. That’s right. 

Senator Hennines. And they appeared in the press. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrnes. Do you recall Mr. Corsi saying that he didn’t 
expect you to defend him because it was perfectly all right for any- 
body to comment about what he did, but he wanted you to know that 
there was nothing in the charges at all and that he had nothing to 
apologize for and that his public record was an open book, and that 
he wanted you to specifically know it. Do you remember that he 
told you that ? 

Mr. McLgop. No, sir, I don’t recall that, at all. 
Senator Hennrnes. And that you then told him that his clearance 
wasn’t in and therefore technically he couldn’t sit as an assistant ad- 
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ministrator of this project because it was a sensitive position, indicating 
that his other position was not a sensitive position, but that he might 
continue with the Secretary, but, and then you were quoted as saying : 

This calls for a clearance, they will try to hurry the clearance, you know how 
these fellows are in the FBI, they are very slow. 

Mr. McLxop. I wish to categorically deny that I ever said the FBI 
was very slow. 

Senator Henninos. How about the rest of it, Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr. McLxeop. Well, as I recall this conversation, it occurred on 
March 16 in my office. It lasted from approximately 2 p. m. until about 
2:20 or 2:25, and my problem was that I had never been able to tie 
Mr. Corsi down as to what he was doing, who was running the pro- 
gram, and I hoped to be able to resolve that situation as a result of 
this conference. 

{ explained to him that due to circumstances beyond our control, 
beyond my control, this had become quite a difficult matter in which 
the welfare of the program was involved, and that I would like to 
suggest to him that there were two ways to resolve it. 

One was for him to withdraw with as much grace and dignity as 
he could from this refugee operation, and the other was to actively 
take over as the Deputy Administrator, and he indicated to me that 
he had every confidence in the success of this program, he had no fear 
of being associated with failure, and that he was determined to see 
it through. 

And I said that was fine, and I then called the staff in of the refugee 
program for one of our meetings, and in his presence I told them that 
there was a technicality which held up his assignment insofar as the 
paper was concerned to the position of Deputy, but that I wished they 
would regard him as the Acting Deputy during my absence. 

And I must say that I had just returned to the office from my hos- 
pitalization, and I had permission of Mr. Henderson, my superior, to 
take a little leave, and I was leaving that day, in fact this was the last 
official act that I performed, to go to Florida for a week, and that dur- 
ing my absence I wished that they would take their direction from 
Mr. Corsi in as much as Mr. Rieger was in the hospital having an 
operation, and I would be out of town. 

Senator Hennrnes. When it was finally agreed, Mr. McLeod, that 
he was to be the Deputy or, as I believe it has been put by Mr. Corsi, 
the Acting Assistant Administrator of the project, he was then as- 
signed to sit in the office of Mr. Tyler Thompson; is that true? 

“Mr. McLxop. That is the office that Mr. Thompson had —— 
as the Deputy Administrator for the act up until March 1 when he 
reassigned. It is my belief that Mr. Corsi occupied that office from 
the time Mr. Thompson vacated it. 

Senator Hennines. Yes. You understood, of course, at that time, 
Mr. McLeod, that the responsibility for the administration of the act 
still rested with you. 

Mr. McLexop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. McLeod, before Mr. Corsi took that trip to 
Europe, he took an oath of office of some kind, didn’t he ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. For what job? You say he was not your deputy ? 
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Mr. McLeop. Our records reflect, Mr. Chairman, that the job de- 
scription was drawn for him as Assistant Deputy Director, inasmuch 
as the Deputy job was filled at that time, and that the presumption was 
that he was coming in as a sort of a trainee Deputy Director until Mr. 
Thompson was reassigned. 

However, before Mr. Corsi left for Europe, I have subsequently 
learned, he advised one of the gentlemen in the Secretary’s office that 
he could not work as my Deputy under my direction, and consequently, 
on January, I think it was on January 21, there was a departmental 
instruction and order issued from the Secretary’s office retroactive to 
the date of Mr. Corsi’s employment, setting him up as Special Adviser 
to the Secretary on refugee and migration ‘Matters, and a telegram was 
dispatched to him in Europe quoting this order verbatim, in order that 
he would know what his status was. 

Senator Lancer. What would you say his status was while he was 
in Europe ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. I would say that he started his trip having protested 
that he did not wish to work under my supervision as the Assistant 
Deputy Administrator, but he was laa by this cable of January 

5 that his status had been changed in accordance with his wishes and 
that he was then Adviser to the Secret ary and had no operational re- 
sponsibility. 

Senator Hennines. And what is the difference between the two 
jobs ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. The difference between a line job and a staff job, Sena 
tor? The Deputy or Assistant Deputy Administrator would be a line 
job with senpnasiilitey and authority emanating from my responsibil- 
ity as administrator of the act. 

The Special Adviser to the Secretary is just a staff job where he 
serves as a consultant or adviser to the Secretary and has no operational 
authority or responsibility. 

Senator Lancer. Would it be fair to say that in one job it would be 
under you and in the other job it would be under Mr. Dulles as Sec- 
retary ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir, that’s right. 

Senator Lancer. So while he was in Europe he was really an assist- 
ant to Mr. Dulles; is that right ? 

Mr. McLeop. He was so officially designated at his request. 

Senator Lancer. During the time he was in Europe he made his 
reports to Mr. Dulles and not to you; is that correct ? 

Mr. McLxop. There are no reports of which I have knowledge until 
he returned, and then that was made to the Secretary ; yes, sir. 

Senator LANGER. Did he ever make a report to you 7 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir, I have no recollection of any report to me. 

Senator Lancer. As soon as he got back from Europe, you offered 
him a trip to South America; didn’t you / 

Mr. McLegop. No, sir, that i is not exactly correct in that as soon as 
he got back from Europe I went in the hospital, and when I got back 
from the hospital I called him in and had the conversation on March 16 
in which I suggested if he wished to withdraw, it would be possible 
for us to arrange an assignment for him to make a survey of the 
land-settlement problem in South America, which has, of course, ref 
erence to the general overall immigration problem. 
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Senator Lancer. Of course, you knew Mr. Corsi had been Com- 
missioner of Immigration at least under 2 Presidents and possibly 
3. You knew that before you appointed him. 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t believe I did. I found that out subsequently, 
that he had been the Commissioner in New York. 

Senator Lancer. Why did you send 2 or 3 fellows along with him 
to Europe ? 

Mr. McLxop. I think that is the customary practice. Whenever 
we have someone traveling, we try to have someone with him who has 
some experience in connection with whatever it is they are traveling 
on, and could be of assistance to them. I would expect anyone w ho 
took a trip of that kind would want to have someone with him who 
was familiar with what he was doing. 

Senator Lancer. You knew, of course, as Commissioner of Immi- 
gration that he had taken many trips to Europe before you appointed 
him, and that he was thoroughly familiar with the situation over 
there; didn’t you? 

Mr. McLxop. As I say, I don’t believe I knew he was Commissioner 
of Immigration before I recommended his appointment, but even so, 
I think that no matter how knowledgeable a man is, he had to my 
knowledge, no intimate association with this program overseas, and 
we would expect to furnish him with some staff assistants when he 
traveled. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. McLeod, when you sent him over there, did 
you send with him a man who had formerly been a policeman in Texas 
or a Texas ranger ? 

Mr. McLnov. Y es, sir, I believe that Mr. Wade at one time was a 
Texas ranger. 

Senator Lancer. And did this gentleman make reports to you and 
keep Mr. Corsi under surveillance ? 

Mr. McLxop. I think he endeavored to be of assistance to Mr. Corsi 
and to stay with him as much as possible for that purpose, and he did 
report to the Department concerning his activities; yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Are you acquainted with a telegram that was 
sent to Mr. Corsi while he was over in Europe, by Mr. ‘Dulles? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir, I have learned of that. 

Senator Lancer. Have you got a copy of it? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. This is a classified document. Because of 
cryptographic security we should not use it without having it 
paraphrased. 

Senator Lancer. That is classified ? 

Mr. McLxop. Yes, sir. I will be glad to give it to you, but I just 
suggest that it not be entered in the record in this form. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, I assume you recall substan- 
tially what that contained, don’t you, Mr. McLeod? 

Mr. McLxop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrins. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, it is possible the 
witness may have available a paraphrase of the telegram. IT under- 
stand that it might possibly reveal the code. 

Mr. McLeop. I am sorry, we haven’t prepared a paraphrased copy, 
but I can try to do it ad libbing here. 
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Senator Henntnes. Mr. McLeod, you can, without difficulty, 1 as- 
sume, and without going into the eryptograph, disclosing the code, you 

| tell us about what that wire said; can’t you! 

Mr, sane May I point out for the record that in addition to 
being a Texas r: ne Mr. Wade served as a newspaperman in Texas 
ind in "Ne W Y ork City and was en ip Chet in the United States Infor 
mation Service imme diate ly prior to lis appointment in this program. 

The telegram in question is from the Secretary to Mr. Corsi and the 
Chargé in Rome and is marked personal. 

Senator Lancer. If it is classified, we don’t want you to read it. 

Mr. McLrop. It is just the code. 

Senator HENNINGs. The material isn't classified, it is just the code, 
isn't it, Mr. McLeod ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. That’s right. It indicates that the Secretary has been 
listurbed to hear that Mr. Corsi was claiming to confer with officials 
of the Italian Government without following the usual channels in the 
Embassy, and that he was afraid that this might happen without a 
member of the Embassy statf being present to kee p the usual notes of 
conversation, and it was suggested that for Mr. Corsi’s protection as 
well as that of the Department, he follow the usual custom of clearing 
all his appointments with officials of whatever rank through the Em- 
bassy with the appropriate Embassy officer, in order that there might 
be a careful record made of what transpried at the meeting. 

[t was also pointed out that these same principles of clearing arrange- 
ments would apply to press conferences or any public statements that 
were made, it was suggested at the Embassy in this respect, that 
offered constructive assistance. 

Senator Henninos. You saw that dispatch before it went out; didn’t 
you? 

Senator Warktns. Had he finished, yet ? 

Mr. McLerop. There is some additional material here which I think 
it would be inappropriate to put in the public record, but there is one 
paragraph here I would like to show you but leave out of the record, 
and then the concluding paragr aph states that the refugee relief pro- 
gram itself is in somewhat delicate balance and that the Secretary 
hopes he will avoid any commitments for changes until there has been 
consultation with the proper officials of the Department upon his 
return. 

Senator Hennrneos. To go back for just a minute, if you please, Mr. 
McLeod, didn’t part of this difficulty stem from the position in which 
Mr. Corsi was placed as to the limitations upon his authority and the 
fact that under the act only you could administer it. and you holding 
the office as you did were vested with that authority ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes; I think that is the basis of the whole difficulty 
his unwillingness to accept responsibility of a line job under my juris- 
diction. 

Senator Hennines. Do you think it was Mr. Corsi’s unwillingness? 
Mr. McLxop. I am informed that that is what resulted in this order 
which was retroactive to the date of his employment, his own state- 

ment that he did not find that he could work for me. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. McLeod, did Mr. Corsi ever complain to 
vou about his position in your administration ? 
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Mr. McLeop. No; I think I recall no complaints. I think we both 
agreed on this occasion of the March 16 discussion that the situation 
was difficult, but I don’t recall that he complained about it. 

Senator Henninos. If the situation was difficult, did you or he take 
any steps to remedy that insupportable condition / 

Mr. McLrop. I thought I did on March 16 when I suggested that he 
accept the responsibility of being my deputy inasmuch as the job was 
then vacant. 

Senator a And what did Mr. Corsi say about that 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t recall his language, but my impression was 
that he was willing to accept that responsibility. 

Senator Henninos. Thereafter, Mr. McLeod, there was a directive 
issued which designated Mr. Corsi as Special Assistant to the Secretary 


for Refugee and “Migration Problems, and in undertaking to suggest 
or outline his duti les, the directive said: 






























































The Special Assistant for Refugee and Migration Problems will give policy 
advice and assistance in connection with all functions enumerated in Department 
Circular 123 

Office of the Special Assistant for Refugee and Migration Problems is assigned 
to the organization symbol S/R. 


Do you remember that order ? 

Mr. McLxrop. May I respectfully state that that order was issued 
prior to this conversation of March 16. I believe the order is dated 
January 21. 

Senator Hennines. January 21. Now Mr. Corsi seemingly under- 
stood, didn’t he, under that appointment that he had specific authority 
to administer the refugee program subject to your direction; is that 
right ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; I think the order rather clearly states just the 
contrary, that his responsibility was to advise with respect to policy. 

Senator Henninos. If he so understood it, he was mistaken. Now 
did he advise as to policy ? 

Senator Warkrins. Mr. Chairman, it might help us to get a clear pic- 
ture of this if we get the order itself or a copy of the order. Do you 
have one? 

Mr. McLeop. Once again, I am afraid that we are in cable difficul- 
ties. The only copy I have is a copy that was forwarded to him. It 
is an unclassified cable. I think it could be—yes, this can be sub- 
mitted for the record. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, will you read this into the record, 
please ? 

Miss Gururince. Yes, Mr. Chairman. [Reading:] 

Sent to: AmConsul Geneva. WIROM 598. 
Priority for Wade. 
Department Circular 136 dated January 21 follows: 


“Subject: Special Assistant to the Secretary for Refugee and Migration 
Problems. 


“1. There is hereby established the position of Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Refugee and Migration Problems with responsibility for advising and 
assisting the Secretary in connection with policy matters arising from the Depart- 
ment’s responsibilities concerning refugee, displaced persons, migrants, stateless 
persons, escapees, and related migration matters. 

“2. Mr. Edward Corsi is hereby designated Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Refugee and Migration Problems, Mr. Corsi is temporarily located in room 
4168, New State Building, telephone extension 5386. 
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“3. The Special Assistant for Refugee and Migration Problems will give policy 
advice and assistance in connection with all functions enumerated in Depart 
ment Cireular 123. 

“The Officer of the Special Assistant for Refugee and Migration Problems is 
issigned the organizational symbol S/R.” 

Inform Corsi. 

(Signed) DUuLLeEs 

Mr. McLeop. I believe you previously asked me, Senator Hennings, 

f I had any knowledge of that telegram being sent to Rome, and | 
believe I was in Mexico City at that time and I did not. 

Senator Hennines. You knew nothing whatever about it / 

Mr. McLeop. I learned about it subsequently, but I didn’t help 
prepare it. 

Senator Henninos. Do you construe the order which Miss Guth 
ridge has just read as revoking any former appointment that had been 
given to Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. -As a matter of fact, the personnel action which 
resulted from the issuance of that order was made retroactive to the 
date of his appointment, and specified that he was to have the position 
set forth in the order. 

Senator Hennineos. On March 16 didn’t you ask Mr. Corsi what he 
had been doing by way of getting on with this program ? 

Mr. McLeop. No; I don't believe there was any conversation with 
respect to the operations at that time. 

Senator Hennings. Or at any time? 

Mr. McLrop. Well, the talk I had with him the day I went in the 
hospital, I asked him to tell me about what he had found in Europe, 
if he had any observations along that line, and his observations to me 
closely paralleled those he later set forth in his report to the Secretary. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. McLeod, you have recommended Mr. Corsi 
and you, of course, welcomed him into your organization as your 
assistant. 

Did you become disappointed or disillusioned with his manner of 
performing his assigned duties or functions sometime after that 
appointment and his taking over the job 

Mr. McLeop. The difficulty was in endeavoring to tie down just 
what he was going to do with what his assignment was and somehow 
make that compatible with the—I hope I am charitable in this, but it 
amounts to free wheeling when you don’t have the authority or respon- 
sibility to perform acts “if you continue to pretend that you do or to 
attempt to exert that authority or responsibility, and that seems to me 
to be the crux of the whole matter. 

Senator Hennines. That is just what we are trying to get at. 
What was the proble m, then, other than as you have already indi- 

cated, that Mr. Corsi’s responsibility and authority did not seem to be 
clearly defined, and for reasons which you have indicated, he did not 
seem to know under just what directive or under what authority he 
was functioning, operating under your direction. 

Mr. McLrop. The theory on which I operated from the time that I 
talked to him in December was that he was going to become my 
de ‘puty. . 

Now, as I pointed out, the deputy slot was filled until March 1, so 
that it didn’t seem to me to be terribly important what his title was or 
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his responsibilities up until that time of March 1 when the job whic! 
we wanted him to take would become vacant. 

And as I say, my original theory and the job description which was 
drawn and the presumption which we had when he came to work was 
that he would be the Assistant Deputy until March 1. 

Now he indicated to me that prior to his appointment that he didn’t 
feel that this title was—it didn’t have a very good ring to it, and that 
he did not wish to be identified publicly as the successor of the previous 
incumbent, and I was perfectly willing to go along publicly identify- 
ing him as a more important position in the Department than that 
which was actually to be held. 

And as a matter of fact, at the press conference where he was 
presented, I felt that I went beyond what was necessary in pointing 
out to the press that there were additional migration and refugee 
problems in the Department beyond the refugee “relief program, and 
as a matter of fact, when we left that meeting and went out in the 
hall, he took me by the arm and thanked me ‘for doing that, and | 
felt that I was thereby, more or less carrying out my understanding 
that while he was actually going to work in “the Deputy job, he felt 
that he was entitled to recognition as something more than my Deputy. 

It was not until very recently that I learned that the reason the 
order making him Special Assistant and making that order retro- 
active to the date he entered on duty was issued at his request and 
at his insistence. 

Senator Heninnes. You suggest that this case was a 90-day appoint- 
ment. Was it your understanding that the Secretary of State had 
invited Mr. Corsi here to accept a 90-day appointment ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that is a technicality that is of no particular 
importance in this matter. 

The fact is that under our administrative regulations the Secre- 
tary is permitted to appoint the individual to a sensitive position in 
the Department for a period of 90 days pending his clearance pro- 
cedure, and the only significance that I feel the 90 days has is that 
I was anxious to obtain a resolution of this problem of where Mr. 
Corsi was going to be before the 90-day period elapsed. 

Senator Hennrnoes. Was that ever done? 

Mr. McLeop. The problem was resolved when Mr. Henderson ad- 
vised Mr. Corsi that he would be relieved of his responsibilities with 
respect to the refugee program, and that he would be reassigned to 
a position on advising on the resettlement problems in South America 
if he desired to accept that position. 

I might say that this was done in an effort to permit Mr. Corsi to 
withdraw gracefully and in dignity from the Department. 

Senator Hennrnes. In what manner were you given to understand 
that Mr. Corsi wanted to withdraw, if you will, from the Department 
and accept another assignment ? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t believe that I ever had any information to 
that effect. 

Senator Hennrnes. Who determined, then, that he was to be offered 
another assignment prior to his leaving work for the Department 
altogether ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that the decision was made by the Secretary 


and that Mr. Henderson was directed to inform Mr. Corsi of this 
decision. 
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senator Henninos. Do you know why that decision Was arrived 
ipon, Mr. McLeod, the decision to relieve Mr. ( ‘Ors of his duties and 

ut him into some other field and then let him avo! 

Mr. McLeop. I believe it was arrived at as a result of my recom 
mendation that this isa possible solution to this dilemma. 

Senator Hennines. At the expense, probably, of going over some 

‘this ground, what dilemma are you referring to’ 

Mr. McLeov. The dilemma of how Mr. Corsi was to be assigned 

the Department in view of this difficulty which we had, where 
we a anticipated he would become the De ‘puty and where he had 

declined to accept this responsibility. 

Senator Hennineos. Did he tell you why he didn’t want to accept 
the responsibility other than that he didn’t want that title? 

Mr. McLeop. No, and that was one reason why this activity was so 
surprising to me, and I only learned recently that he had advised the 
Secretary's Office that he would be unable to accept the position where 
he was working for me under my supervision and direction. 

Senator Henninas. Did he ever give you any advice or make any 
suggestions with relation to the expediting of this program or the im- 
provement of its administration ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Those recommendations which are contained in his 
report to the Secretary. 

Senator Henninos. And he made those recommendations to you 
before he reported to the Secretary ? 

Mr. McLegop. In a very informal way, he had indicated that his 
recommendations would have the substance that they ultimately had. 

Senator Hennineas. And what was the view, your view, of the recom- 
mendations that he made? 

Mr. McLeop. Generally, I was in agreement with them. 

Senator Hennines. What were they / 

Mr. McLeop. The general tenor of the thing was that there be efforts 
made to bring about a greater sense of urgency and emergency In con- 
nection with the administration of the program in Europe, and I think 
that the conclusion, that recommendations which he made were sub- 
stantially for the purpose of carrying out that general ide: 

Senator Hennrinoas. So that having made these recommendations 
did you feel, Mr. McLeod, that he had subst: intially fulfilled his funce- 
tions and purposes for which he was brought down here 4 

Mr. McLeop. Asa Special Adviser to the Secretary, he had fulfilled 

is functions, although that was not the purpose that I knew about 
when he came down. 

You see, Senator, I was not in the Department when that telegram 
was sent to him suggesting that he become a consultant, and when | 

first talked to him and he seemed to be under the impression that he 
was going to be a consultant and that it wasn’t much of a title, I ex- 
pls 1ined to him that it was quite a good title, that the Sec retary held 
that title himself when he was a consultant to Mr. Truman’s State De- 
partment, and that, as a matter of fact, our Deputy or our Undersecre- 
tary, Mr. Hoover, had held that title while Re was working on the 
Iranian oil situation. 


hdc Ah et A al ER Nai a CONN 8 aati wa einai that hese 


And I really didn’t know at the time I talked to him why he was so 
disturbed about that title of consultant, because it was my impression 
that he was going to accept the position or at least the reason we had 
asked him down was to accept the position as my Deputy. 
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Senator Hennings. Mr. Corsi, among other recommendations— 


and I have just been handed this by our counsel, Miss Guthridge— 
says that: 


In Germany, neither the consular service nor the Army, which has the all- 
important responsibility for security investigations, has extended to the program 
any apparent measure of emergency attenion. This does not mean that these 
agencies have been negligent in their duty. It means that they have preferred 
to do a normal rather than a dynamic job for a program which should have a 
green light all the way. 

Do you agree with that? 

Senator Warkins. From what page are you reading ?/ 

Senator Hennines. Page 4. 

Mr. McLrov. That is the top of page 4. 

[ think, in general, 1 would say I was in agreement with it, yes. 

Senator Hennines. And on page 3, Mr. Corsi says: 


In Germany the whole program is in poor shape. With only 620 visas issued 
out of a total of 90,000 there is little room for optimism. The interminable de- 
lays and the meager showing in terms of persons actually cleared have created 
a general nationwide skepticism which permeates not only the general com- 
munity but the religious and social-service groups whose active support the 
program must have if it is to succeed. It is significant in this respect that in 
all my meetings with representatives of the voluntary agencies great stress was 
laid on the need of publicity to revive confidence in the program and in the good 
intentions of those administering it both in Germany and in Washington. 


And Mr, Corsi makes the observation that the German program 
lacked leadership and enthusiasm, and there was suspicion that it had 
been in unsympathetic hands. And among the voluntary agencies 
there was the feeling that our consul generals had not gone out of their 
way to make the program work but had preferred to let it take its 
normal course. 


Some consuls, moreover, feel that the program is not a necessity in Germany, 
where, they assert, the national economy is on the upswing and unemployment 
on the wane. In other words, we are told that the Germans are less desirous 
of emigrating today than at any time since the program was enacted. 

In most of the centers I have visited the program is quite evidently short of 
two very important requirements: priority and forceful leadership. Certainly 
in Germany, to a large extent in Italy, and to a lesser degree in Austria and 
Greece, the program is not being administered on an emergency basis. The 
operating government agencies (the consular service, the Army, Immigration, 
Health, ete.) are administering it as normal everyday business and where oper- 


ations bog down, as in Germany, there is a tendency to shift blame and let 
matters take their course. 


Do you believe that that is an accurate summation of conditions 
existing in Germany ? 


Mr. McLxop. I think at the time he made his trip that is quite an 
accurate statement. 

I would like to point out that we have endeavored to follow his 
recommendations with respect to how to speed it up. 

Senator Hennines. Yes. 

This report was made on March 3, 1955, so that in the last 6 weeks 
or so you have undertaken to adopt most of the recommendations that 
Mr. Corsi made ? 

Mr. McLxop. Our efforts actually go back beyond that, but it w 
helpful to us to have this document ‘from him to the Secretary as a 
means of trying to persuade the people to accept rec ‘ommendations 
that had been made some time previously. 
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Senator Warkins. Why do you say “persuade,” Mr. McLeod / 

Mr. McLrop. I find that the departmental service can be led better 
than it can be driven, and so that is the general approach that we make 
in try ing to enc ourage these people to greater activity. 

Actually, of course, the consular people in Europe are not under 
my superv Isilon, and I have to rely on the Assistant Secretar V for the 
European Area and his staff to transmit to them my feelings about 
this matter. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 

Senator Warkins. Pardon me for that interruption, but it occurred 
to me in his use of the word “persuade,” if he was directing this pro- 
gram, he ought to use a little stronger language than “persuade.” He 

should direct and order them to proceed by a directive. 

Senator Hennines. I hope the Senator and the chairman will in- 
terrupt any time something occurs here. 

Senator Lancer. Sure; this is all informal. Interrupt any time 
you want. 

Senator Hennines. Now, to sum up, I ask at this point the per- 
mission of the chairman to make a part of the record the file con- 
taining a letter under date of April 14, 1955, to Miss Guthridge, coun- 
sel for this committe, and signed by Mr. McLeod, together with a 
memorandum under date of March 15, 1955, bearing the caption “Mem- 
orandum for S/R—Mr. Corsi,” and the document bearing the cap- 
tion: “Office Memorandum—United States Government; to: The See- 
retary of State; from: Edward Corsi; subject: Refugee relief pro- 
gram,” under date of March 3. 

Senator Warxkins. May I ask this question: Is there any part of 
that record that is classified at all, Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr. McLeop. No; there are only the stipulations which the See- 
retary wished to make with the committee, which are stated in my 
letter. 

Senator Hennines. I am sure that the committee will respect those, 
Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. McLeop. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Lancer. It will be admitted. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF INSPECTION, 
SECURITY, AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 14, 1955. 
Miss ELEANOR C. GUTHRIDGE, 
Staff Counsel, Refugee and Ecapee Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 

Senate Office Building. 

Dear Miss GuTHRIDGE: The Secretary is personally willing that the committee 
have the report which Mr. Corsi made to him which is attached. However, he 
raises the question of the propriety of publicly printing two portions of the report 
and I take it from our telephone conversation that you are in agreement with 
his feelings and are of the opinion that the committee would also agree. 

In the section on recommendations, Mr. Corsi has advised that a person of 
prominence be appointed to a new position in the administration of the act and 
has suggested the names of several individuals who might be qualified. The 
Secretary feels that to publish the names of these individuals mentioned in the 
report would not be a fair thing to do since they are unaware of Mr. Corsi’s 
recommendations. 

The second observation is with respect to the attached letter addressed to Mr. 
Paul Empie from Mr. Eugen Gerstenmaier. The Secretary believes that this is 
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in the nature of a privileged communication involving Mr. Empie, Mr. Gersten- 
maier, and himself and that it would be improper to release this publicly without 
either Mr. Empie’s or Mr. Gerstenmaier’s knowledge or consent. 

In order to carry out the Secretary’s suggestions, it would be necessary to 
delete the names from the report of Mr. Corsi and to delete the footnote together 
with the attachment. 

Sincerely yours, 


Scott MoLEop. 


(Reporter’s memorandum: The above documents are incorporated 
in the record, with deletions made, according to agreement.) 


MarcH 15, 1955. 
Memorandum for S/R—Mr. Corsi. 
Subject: Your memorandum to the Secretary dated March 3—subject: Refugee 

Relief Program. 

The Secretary has read your report and found it very interesting. 

The specific recommendations are, of course, quite detailed, and a number 
of them touch upon the responsibility of other officers or areas of the Depart- 
ment who have had no opportunity to comment upon them. For this reason, 
the Secretary assumes that you do not expect him to “approve” your report, 
nor has he done so. However, he is obviously interested in any step which 
will assist or expedite the successful operation of the refugee relief program. 
I am sure, therefore, that you can confidently proceed to discuss your recom- 
mendations with Mr. McLeod, Mr. Merchant, and such other officers within or 
without the Department who may be involved, with the assurance that the 
Secretary is prepared to approve such agreed recommendations as may develop. 

I understand that you had sent a copy of your report to Mr. McLeod. I 
would suggest that it might be mutually useful if you were to make one avail- 
able to Mr. Merchant, who has the area of primary interest in the suggestions 
you discuss in your report. 

JOHN W. HANES, Jr. 


MarcH 3, 1955. 
Office Memorandum. 


To: The Secretary of State. 
From: Edward Corsi. 
Subject: Refugee Relief Program. 

The following brief report concerning the operations of the refugee relief pro- 
gram abroad is the result of a hurried 20-day visit to the leading opeational 
centers of the program in Germany, Austria, Italy, France, Switzerland, and 
Fyreece. 

The impressions and conclusions in this report are based mainly on conversa- 
tions with departmental representatives assigned to the RRP, representatives 
of the voluntary agencies, European government officials and others directly 
concerned with, or interested in, problems of refugee resettlement and migra- 
tion generally, including, of course, staff members of ICEM and United States 
agencies participating in the program. 

At the time of my visit, which covered the latter part of January and the 
first half of February of this year, the status of the program in each of the 
countries visited was as follows: 

Germany: 70,000 eligibles; number of applicants, 19,529; visas issued, 
1,519. 

Italy : 60,000 eligibles, number of applicants, 47,703: visas issued, 14,816. 

Greece: 17,000 eligibles; number of applicants, 14,508; visas issued, 
2,941. 

Austria: 20,000 eligibles; number of applicants, 7,920; visas issued, 899. 

France: 5,000 eligibles: number of applicants, 1,338: visas issued, 71. 

Of the total number of visas issued in these five countries since the enact- 
ment of the program, 17 months ago, 16,835 have been issued to Greek and 
Italian relatives of American citizens under the provisions of the Graham 
amendment of 1954 and only 2,617 to refugees, escapees, and orphans for whom 
the RRP was originally intended. 

Needless to say, the slowness of the program and the limited number of admis- 
sions under its provisions have generated considerable criticism and lack of con- 
fidence in all of the countries visited. However, it is fair to report that, with the 
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exception of Germany, the outlook for the future is not as dim as critics of the 
program would have us believe. 

The fact is that the foundation for the program finally is built; the organiza- 
tion is gearing to results and with certain changes, which I shall recommend 
later, there should be substantial activity in the months ahead. 

In Greece and in Austria, for instance, operations are progressing smoothly and 
there is every indication that the quotas assigned to these countries, 17,000 and 
20,000, respectively, can be filled if not in toto at least substantially within the 
time period allotted by the law. 

In France, the program is a very limited one and the small quota of 5,000 should 
be met without difficulty. The Department’s representatives in Paris are con- 
fident of the outcome providing the assurances are available and there are suffi- 
cient eligibles, or qualified applicants, to fill the available places within the 
quota." 

In Italy prospects are a tossup. Whether or not the whole of the remaining 
45,000 vacancies within the Italian quota can be filled before the act expires de- 
pends on a number of factors, chief of which is an immediate tightening of the 
local administration and a freer flow of assurances to cover refugee cases particu- 
larly. The Italian program has moved slowly largely because of the requirements 
of the law relating to personal documents,’ lack of coordination between United 
States and Italian authorities on a grassroot level and the want, in spots, of effec- 
tive leadership at the top. That a substantial part of the Italian quota will be 
filled by relative assurances is a reasonable assumption. The question mark is 
the refugee part of the program. 

In Germany the whole program is in poor shape. With only 620 visas issued out 
of a total of 90,000 there is little room for optimism. The interminable delays 
and the meager showing in terms of persons actually cleared have created a gen- 
eral nationwide skepticism which permeates not only the general community but 
the religious and social service groups whose active support the program must 
have if it is to succeed. It is significant in this respect that in all my meetings 
with representatives of the voluntary agencies great stress was laid on the need 
of publicity to revive confidence in the program and in the good intentions of 
those administering it both in Germany and in Washington. 

The German program has lacked leadership and enthusiasm, in fact there is 
suspicion that in some areas of the country it has been in unsympathetic hands. 
Among the voluntary agencies there is a feeling that our consul generals have 
not gone out of their way to make the program work but have preferred to let it 
take its normal course. Some consuls, moreover, feel that the program is not a 
necessity in Germany, where, they assert, the national economy is on the upswing 
and unemployment on the wane. In other words, we are told that the Germans 
are less desirous of emigrating today than at any time since the program was 
enacted.’ 

In most of the centers I have visited the program is quite evidently short of the 
two very important requirements: priority and forceful leadership. Certainly in 
Germany, to a large extent in Italy and to a lesser degree in Austria and Greece, 
the program is not being administered on an emergency basis. The operating 
government agencies (the consular service, the Army, Immigration, Health, ete.) 
are administering it as normal everyday business and where operations bog down, 
as in Germany, there is a tendency to shift blame and let matters take their 
course. 

In Germany, neither the consular service nor the Army, which has the all- 
important responsibility for security investigations, has extended to the program 


1It is questionable whether the large number of Russian refugees who constitute the 
basic reserve for the program in France is eligible under the RRP. 

2 At my suggestion the Iitalian Government has agreed to form ‘“Comitati Civici,” or 
government committees, on a local level to assist applicants in the procurement of neces- 
sary documents. These committees will consist of representatives of the Army, the police, 
the carabinieri, ete., working closely with representatives of the voluntary agencies, to 
whom the applicant may apply for all of his documents at one center on a single visit as 
against applying to several independent government offices on many visits as is now the 
case. This should reduce to a minimum the delays encountered in the procurement of 
documents. 

’'This contention is heavily disputed by ICEM and German Government experts who tell 
me that in Western Germany there are still 60.000 agricultural families (200,000 persons) 
who cannot yet be absorbed in the national economy. In addition, thev say, there were 
roughly 300,000 persons who in 1953 escaned out of the Russian zone to Western Germany 
of whom 45,000 were farm people. In 1954, 160,000 escapees of whom 25,000 were farm 
people. (For further comment see Des Deutschen Bundestages President, Eugene Gesten- 
maier’s letter to Dr. Paul C. Empie of the National Luthern Council, herewith attached.) 
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any apparent measure of emergency attention. This does not mean that these 
agencies have been negligent in their duty. It means that they have preferred 
to do a normal rather than a dynamic job for a program which should have a 
green light all the way. The Army for instance, lacking necessary investigating 
staff, has advertised for this staff in the German press (a dubious procedure) 
and awaited recruitments from Washington. What it has not done, in the mean- 
while, is to use its own regular investigating staff to clean up the program’s back- 
log and roll ahead, until staff from Washington or through its advertising cam- 
paign was available. General Phillips, of the CIC, explained to me that he had no 
authority from Washington to use regular CIC staff, an authority which should 
have been extended to General Phillips many months ago. He also complains 
that funds for the project were not made available to him until the summer of 
lust year and hence the delay in the program. It is to be noted in this con- 
nection that, this being true, there was no leadership in Germany to deal with 
General Phillips’ problem, break the jam and get the necessary teamwork to do 
the job quickly.’ 

The need of vigorous leadership for the program is especially evident in Ger- 
many and Italy. The consul general in Naples, for instance, displayed no par- 
ticular interest in the program on the day we visited that center for a spot check 
of operations in a representative Italian area. In a leading German center, the 
consul general volunteered that the program was in great need of direct outside 
supervision, adding that the consuls, as a rule, cannot give it the time and atten- 
tion it deserves. 

It is felt that the program needs leadership at the top in addition and supple- 
mentary to whatever leadership the regular consular service is now giving it. 
First, because consuls and consul generals have other things to do and cannot 
devote themselves entirely to the program and, secondly, because those who, in the 
last analysis, ought to be responsible for the outcome of the program, should not 
be hampered by the restraints, the protocol and the associations of the career 
service. They should be devoted wholly and solely to the program. 

It is not suggested here that the Consular Service should be deprived of its 
responsibility for visa issuance and of the last word in the approval of applica- 
tions. It means that, short of this ultimate responsibility, the administration of 
the program might well be in other hands and, whenever possible, physically as 
well as administratively, separated from the consular direction. It is generally 
admitted that the reason why Austria is well ahead of all other countries in 
Europe is because the personnel of the program in that country is housed away 
from the consulates, is reasonably self-administered, with the consuls exercising 
general rather than immediate and direct supervision. I am informed that this 
arrangement is now being put through in one of the consular areas in Germany. 

There is great need also for more on-the-spot authority, above and beyond the 
authority exercised by the consuls, to deal with emergencies, break deadlocks, 
promote teamwork and sustain publie as well as staff morale. This authority 
must he vested in local representatives of the program and not solely in Wash- 
ington. No amount of remote control can substitute for this local authority 
especially when and where there is need of emergency decisions. I might point 
out here that certain consuls tend to resent “interference” from Washington, 
especially the “interference” of visiting staff members from Washington. 

One consul general in Germany referred to this “interference” as the “Cohn 
and Schine act,” intimating that it did more harm to the program than good. 

Finally there is urgent need of what may be termed a continuing “audit” of 
the program, on a case basis, for administrative guidance, which is now totally 
lacking. There is no more effective way to check a performance of this kind 
than by the “auditing” of sample cases to determine the existence of delays, why 
the delays, and what is needed to prevent them. This audit would point up the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the staff, its adequacy or inadequacy, the quality of 
the supervision and would provide the answer to some of the questions that now 
baffle administrators at a loss to determine why the program fails to roll ahead. 
Roy Wade, the representative of the Administrator in Europe, with offices in 
Geneva, might well be assigned this task, with adequate staff of course. His 
reports should be very valuable in determining policies and in the promulgation 
of rules and regulations out of Washington. 


‘There is great hope in the report that the Department of Defense, through Colonel 
Eckmann, is making considerable progress in the recruitment of foreign CTC personnel] for 
security investigation assignments with the program in Germany. Colonel Eckmann assures 
me that a full quota of investigators for Germany will be available for the 1955-56 program 
within the next 3 months. 
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Finally, the administration of the program in Europe is too decentralized to 
be altogether effective. The consul generals are too much on their own; the 
authority of the supervising consul general is often too limited. There is imme- 
diate need of pulling the administrative machinery together, tightening it up 
with greater administrative authority on a central level. 

The following recommendations are submitted on the basis of the foregoing 
observations, and in my opinion should produce the results desired if adopted 
immediately : 

(a) Name a businessman of stature or a prominent public figure, with 
administrative capacity, whose name might be known to the German public, 
as Assistant Administrator or Deputy Administrator for Germany to be 
responsible solely to the Administrator in Washington with authority to 
make on-the-spot emergency decisions. 

* * 7K a 

(b) Do the same in Italy. 

* * x ok * * * 

(c) Establish a central authority or inspection service with responsibility 
for a continuous case check of operations in all the program countries. 

(d) Restore confidence in the program, in Germany especially, by an 
effective public relations program under the direction of the Assistant or 
Deputy Assistant Administrator for the nation. 

(e) Have top level reaffirmation of the emergency character of the pro- 
gram by the President and the Secretary and by such executives in the 
participating departments as may be effective in redoubling effort all along 
the line. 

* * * ok * aK * 

Enclosure: Copy of letter dated December 11, 1954, from Eugen Gerstenmaier, 
Des Deutschen Bundestages president, to Mr. Paul C. Empie, executive director, 
National Lutheran Council. 

(This letter not included in hearings as considered privileged 
colnmunication. ) 

Senator Henninos. The following recommendations that Mr. Corsi 
makes insumming up. He says: 

The following recommendations are submitted on the basis of the foregoing 
observations, and in my opinion should produce the results desired if adopted 
immediately : 

(a) Name a businessman of stature or a prominent public figure, with ad- 
ministrative capacity, whose name might be known to the German public, as 
Assistant Administrator or Deputy Administrator for Germany, to be respon- 
sibly solely to the Administrator in Washington with authority to make on-the- 
spot emergency decisions.* * * 

Senator Warkrns. I think, Senator, those names—I think you 
asked that they not be given. 

Mr. McLxop. It was the Secretary’s wish. 

Senator HenninGs. I haven't read the letter. I don’t see what differ- 
ence it makes. 

Senator Warkins. I don’t either, but I am just calling your atten- 
tion to the fact that that was in his letter. 

Senator Hennines. I had better read the letter. 

Senator Lancer. We will just assume they weren’t given. The 
press will take notice. 

Senator Hennrine6s. It has no effect on anybody’s character. I don't 
know what difference it makes. 

Are there any other things in the letter that you think should be 
particularly excluded from discussion here ? 

Mr. McLxop. I was simply relaying the Secretary’s suggestion, sir. 
[t is perfectly all right with me. 

Senator Hennines. The only reason for that, apparently, is that 
these two gentlemen were not aware of these recommendations—— 
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Mr. McLeop. That’s right. 

Senator Hpnnincs (continuing). That their names had been recom- 
mended, so if they had recommended a dozen other names, I can’t see 
that it would do anybody any injury. However, that is the Secre- 
tary’s judgment. 

Senator Lancer. As a matter of fact, it would be a compliment to 
them, wouldn’t it ? 

Senator Henninas. I should certainly think so. 

Now, without reference to the names of these gentlemen, has any- 
thing been done in order to get such a man to act as Assistant Adminis- 
trator or Deputy Administrator in Germany since this report was 
made ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. That is now underway ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. So that one of Mr. Corsi’s recommendation is 
now being acted upon and has been accepted as being a substantial 
and a worthy recommendation ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. Now, then: 

(b) Dothe same in Italy— 


and so on, and more names have been suggested. Is that now under- 
way ¢ 
Mr. McLeop. No, sir. We have taken those two together 
Senator Hennincs. We don’t mean with reference to specific names. 
Mr. McLeop. No; I am talking about the recommendation of hav- 


ing (a) and (4) lumped together. We are of the opinion one man 
can handle this. 
Senator HenninGs. One man can handle both Germany and Italy? 
Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 


Senator Hennines. Now, then, under (c): 


Establish a central “authority” or inspection service with responsibility for 
a continuous case check of operations in all the program countries. 

Has that recommendation been authorized ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, it has been discussed. 

Senator Hennine6s. Or is anything underway with respect to it? 

Mr. McLeop. I had a similar idea some time back, and it was 
pointed out to me that the Department has its regular inspection 
service that goes around and conducts inquiries as to just this type 
of thing. 

[ may say that I still agree with Mr. Corsi and think that it would 
be a desirable thing to have done, that this would give us a more or 
Jess continuous audit of operations. 

Senator Hennincs. Recommendation (d) at page 6: 

Restore confidence in the program, in Germany especially, by an effective 
public relations program under the direction of the Assistant or Deputy Assistant 
Administrator for the nation. 

How did you view that recommendation, Mr. McLeod, and what, 
if anything, is being done in furtherance of it, if you viewed it 
favorably ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, as a matter of fact, of course, there isn’t the 
Assistant or Deputy Assistant in Germany, as this is predicated on 
that thought. 
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But we did follow through on this and had some discussions with 
the United States Information Service people here in Washington as 
to how they could contribute and, as a matter of fact, we had a special 
press release put out by the High Commissioner, Mr. Conant, and it 
may be of interest to you to know that he reported to the Department 
the fact that when he put this out it was ignored by the German press, 
and not more than the first or second lines of the press release appeared, 
and he was reporting to us on the rather disappointing results of his 
attempt to carry out this recommendation. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you. 

Now, as to recommendation (e) which is the last one: 

Have top level reaffirmation of the emergency character of the program by 
the President and the Secretary and by such executives in the participating 
departments as may be effective in redoubling effort all along the line. 

Will you please tell us, Mr. McLeod, what your view of that recom- 
mendation is, and whether anything, if your view of it is favorable, 
what, if anything. has been done to put it into effect ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, of course, this is more or less a ¢ ontinuing action 

hat has been recommended here, and this has been done in the past 
a aid times. 

[ personally question the effectiveness of doing it too much, because 
I think, as every ‘body knows in the service, and I hope everywhere else, 
that this is the President’s program, that he suggested it, and it was 
one of the pieces of legislation which he personally had expressed great 
interest in at the time it was before the Congress. 

I don’t think any of us have ever lost sight of that fact. We felt that 

letter to the governors last August, which, of course, was publi- 
cized, was the reaffirmation of his conviction with respect to this pro- 
gram, and while I think this is a perfectly valid suggestion, I think 
that is not perhaps concrete enough. 

I recall, I believe. Mr. Corsi initiated this suggestion. I know that 
we have endeavored to interest the Advertising Council in a program 
to have some kind of a national week in which public attention would 
be directed toward this program, and I think, generally speaking, this 
is along that same line. 

Senator Henntnes. So that in sum, Mr. McLeod, we might say that 
these recommendations at page 6 by Mr. Corsi were substantially and 
in the main considered to be good, and that you have acted upon them, 
with the exception of those which await further operation in terms of 
things having to be done by way of precedents? 

Mr. McLeop. I regard them as very helpful. 

Senator Henntnes. And then you do regard Mr. Corsi’s term of 
service with the Department under your direction as having been help- 
ful to you and helpful to the administration of the Refugee Act? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I regard his advisory functions as being help- 
ful; yes, sir. 

Senator Hrnnitnes. You regard his advisory functions as being 
helpful. 

Which of the functions, which he undertook to exercise or failed to 
exercise, did you not view as being helpful, and why? 

Mr. McLerop. The difficulty in pinning him down was certainly not 
helpful. The effect of having him administratively listed as the ad- 
viser to the Secretary, and yet operationally attempting to give orders, 
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instructions, and carry out operational activities was, as I think you 
can see, terribly confusing to the staff of this program. 

And I am very proud of the staff we have assembled here. They 
have worked much beyond the call of duty, much harder, in my judg- 
ment, than the average Government employee. 

In fact, it is inconceivable to me that anybody could entertain the 
thought that there is not a lot of heart in this program because of the 
strenuous efforts of this staff, and I was very disturbed and distressed 
by the morale situation which was dev veloping as the result of this ina- 
bility to get him hitched, get Mr. Corsi, I guess, hitched and in harness, 
and on the team. 

The staff—there was great confusion resulting in the staff as to what 
projects he was undert: aking and how they were supposed to find out 
about them and how they could implement them or bring them about. 

It was reported to me that they found it was very difficult to carr Vv 
on when they recognized that he had no operational authority or re- 
sponsibility. T hat was the situation, which I do not believe was help- 
ful to the administration of this program. 

Senator Hennines. Now the letter from Congressman Walter, 
which he has read to us today, reached the Department on the 14th 
of March, didn’t it, this year ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I only know this letter by the fact that I was here 
when he read it today, and that I had heard that he wrote the letter, 
but I didn’t know 

Senator HenninGs. You had never seen the letter before ? 

Mr. McLeop. That’s right. 

Senator Hennine6s. Or heard a copy of it read / 

Mr. McLeop. That’s right. 

Senator Hennincs. You had a meeting with Mr. Corsi on the 15th, 
the day after the rec eipt of the letter, didn’t you’ 

Mr. McLeop. I think it was the 16th. 

Senator Hennincs. What was the substance of your discussion at 
that time / 

Mr. McLeop. I think I previously alluded to that. Do you wish 
me — repeat it ¢ 

Senator Hennines. Well, briefly, if you will, please. 

Mr. McLeop. Simply that we were in a dilemma, that I felt that 
we ought to resolve the dilemma, and that one possible solution was 
his withdrawal from the Department on a voluntary basis, and the 
suggestion that if he determined to take that course, T felt that there 
was the possibility that he could be assigned to this South American 
nussion. 

Senator Hennines. That was on the resettlement job in South 
America 4 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennings. But that had no reference whatever then. ! 
take it, to the letter which Congressman Walter wrote 4 

Mr. McLrop. No, sir: it had none. 

Senator Hennines. And the letter which Mr. Walter wrote and 
which has been read here today in no wise or in any particular deter- 
mined or influenced your course as to Mr. Corsi, and the offer of the 
resettlement job in South America, and the suggestion that his duties 
here terminate. 
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Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. I would like to point out that I returned 
from my trip to Florida a day early, on the 12th, because of a phone 
call I received with respect to this staff morale situation, and that I 
began immediately then to develop the manner of the solution of this 
dilemma, and had, according to my recollection of this affair, actually 
prepared the recommendation that I talked to him along the lines of 
our discussion of March 16—I believe on March 12 or 13. 

I might point out, Senator, that the second alternative, if he did not 
wish to withdraw, was to actually take off his coat, roll up his sleeves 
and accept responsibility in this program as my deputy. 

Senator Hennines. Then you offered that alternative to him ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir. In fact, that is what I thought we agreed on, 
because he indicated to me he intended to stay on and see it through. 

Senator Hennings. In other words, you told him if he would go to 
work, that you would like to have him continue in his present capacity 
or in his past capacity. 

Mr. McLeop. I would like to have him pinned down as my deputy 
and get him in that job and stay there; yes, sir. 

Senator HenninGs. I remember reading in some of the press ac- 
counts 2 or 3 days ago a statement, which it said was released by the 
Department of State, not for attribution, In which some things were 
said relating to your difficulties, or the Department’s difficulties with 
Mr. Corsi. I remember some of it. 

One of the objections was that Mr. Corsi had undertaken to plan 
to have a number of aliens brought in on a boat and taken up the 
Hudson and there was to be there held a ceremony of some kind and 
speeches. Do you remember that? You read it in the paper, didn’t 
you ¢ 
’ Mr. McLxop. Yes, and as a matter of fact I have made some inquiry 
about it to see if I could find out just what was involved in this thing, 
because obviously if there is an opportunity to obtain some additional 
assurances, why, we are anxious to follow up on it. 

And I can give you a fairly full account of what I have now learned 
about that operation, if you desire to have it. 

Senator Hennings. To get back to this unattributed release from the 
Department, as I read it, it seemed to characterize Mr. Corsi as being 
a man who apparently didn’t understand very much about the limi- 
tations, not only of governmental responsibility but of commonsense 
in carrying out some of the portions of this program. 

It seemed to make him out as a man who might have been just a little 
bit silly about a good many of these things. You remember the piece 
Lam talking about, Mr. McLeod, don’t you? 

Mr. McLeop. I have heard a good deal about this recently. 

Senator Hennrnos. It was carried in all the papers. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Henninos. Do you know who released it ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Hennines. Did you have anything to do with it ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Henntnes. You didn’t see it before it was released, did you? 

Mr. McLrop. Oh, no. I would like to make that quite clear. 

Senator Henninas. Yes. 
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Mr. McLeop. As a matter of fact, I had only rather vague informa- 
tion about this boat on the Hudson River scheme at that time, and I 
subsequently made inquiry; in fact, yesterday spent a good deal of 
time trying to find out exactly what the proposal was, and I fin: lly 
found one of the employees of the program who had some knowledge 
of it, and asked that it be put in writing so that we could follow up 
on any possibilities in order to get the assurances. 

Senator Henntnes. In other words, the release which would seem 
to have ridiculed Mr. Corsi’s scheme, the scheme was viewed by you 
as something worth looking into? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, now that I know about it, I feel that way, ves, 
that part of the scheme which involved the obtaining of assurances, 
it seems to me, to be very much worth following up. 

I might point out that as I understand this proposition, it was to 
obtain assurances for people in Italy, and I think from the figures 1 
have presented here today, it would be clear we do not need assurances 
for people in Italy, but we do desperately need them for people in Ger- 
many and Austria, and I would hope any interest in providing assur- 
ances would be diverted to those regions where we need the assurances. 

Senator Henninas. I believe that is all I have at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. What puzzles me, Mr. McLeod, is how did you 
happen to appoint or select Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I think one of the troubles with people in Gov- 
ernment is they don’t like to confess error, and I think I was wrong. 
I think I should have spent a good deal more time in looking into his 
background, how he operated, and so on, before I made the recom- 
mendation. 

But I did it, very frankly, Senator, more or less on the spur of the 
moment. I happe ned to notice as I left my office with this list to go to 
the Secretary’s Office, I had a copy of the New York Times lying ¢ ona 
table there, and my eye just happened to fall on the headline that said 
that Corsi was out in New York because of the new administration up 
there, and I thought, “That’s the same man I met up there last July 
that seemed to be so expert in this matter of migration, and he would 
be a good one to consider.” 

So I put his name on the list. And in confessing this error, I now 

easily concede that I should have given a good de: al more thought to it 
than that headline. 

Senator Lancer. When he was appointed, word was sent out to the 
country that he was the leading expert on this matter of refugees and 
immigration, isn’t that true ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; I think his background indicates that he is 
knowledgeable in this field. 

Senator Lancer. Did you look up his background before you ap- 
pointed him ? 

Mr. McLeop. I never actually got him appointed is what I have tried 
to point out here. I thought I did, but I couldn’t make it stick. And 
after this order was issued that made him the special adviser to the 
Secretary, why, then I didn’t feel I had authority over him. 

Senator LANGER. But what puzzles me is this. You selected him. 
The White House had nothing to do with it, nor anybody else. You 
picked him, isn’t that right ? 
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Mr. McLeop. I recommended him to the Secretary’s Office, and as 
far as I know the White House, or Governor Dewey, or Herb Brownell, 
or anybody else had anything to do with it. 

Senator Lancer. And yet you didn’t even know that he twice had 
been appointed by two P residents to be Commissioner of Immigration 

Mr. McLrop. I am afraid I didn’t sir. 

Senator Lancer. That is all the investigation you made? 

Mr. McLeop. I only put his name on a list of those to be considered 
for this assignment. 

Senator Lancrr. Did you know that he had been a candidate for 
mayor in the city of New York? 

Mr. McLerop. I am afraid I am not very familiar with New York 
polities. 

Senator Lancer. Didn’t you know that when you selected him ? 

Mr. McLeop. I am afraid I didn’t. 

Senator Lancer. Did you know he had been a candidate for United 
States Senator in New York ? 

Mr. McLrop. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Senator Lancer. What did you know about it besides that he had 2 
feet, a head and 2 arms? 

Mr. McLeop. I knew that he was the labor and welfare commissioner 
of the State of New York, that he was a Republican—I am trying to be 
honest with you—that he had impressed me personally the day [ at- 
tended the committee meeting which he chaired. 

Senator Lancer. Don’t you look up a man more thoroughly than 
that. before you appoint him to a responsible position ordinarily ? 

Mr. McLrop. Normally I do, and I can assure you that henceforth 
I will in every case. 

Senator Warkrns. I just want to ask this question. I understood 
earlier in your testimony you stated you met him at a meeting of the 
covernors committee. 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. You mean Governor Dewey’s committee ? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And what was that committee ? 

Mr. McLeop. It was the State of New York’s Committee for Assist- 
ing Refugee and Migrants. It had been established by Governor 
Dewey without any suggestion from the Federal Government, in order 
to assist in the implementation of this program. I think perhaps it 
was established at Mr. Corsi’s suggestion because he was interested 
in this program. 

Senator Warxrins. That had happened before the President had 
made his appeal ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes; that happened in July of 1954, and it may be 
that the creation of this committee had something to do with the Pres- 
ident’s feeling that it might be well to extend that activity. 

Senator Warkxrns. And you were at the meeting, and Mr. Corsi was 
there ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. How long did the meeting last ? 

Mr. McLxop. As I recall, it was more or less an all- day meeting, 
at least I know I was in New York all day, and it seemed to me it either 
lasted all morning or all afternoon, I am not sure which, but I was 
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impressed with the way he handled the meeting, with the way he 
knew everybody that attended there, and with how conversant he 
was with this law. Because, ordinarily, someone that isn’t connected 
with this law or hasn’t had a part in passing it, or something, doesn’t 
have much knowledge of it. 

Senator Warkins. During the course of your administration of 
this act, you have had some difficulty with respect to deputy adminis- 
(rators; haven't you ? 

Mr. McLreop. The original deputy retired, the next fellow asked 
to be reassigned, and then Mr. Thompson, who we krew when we got 
him could only serve 90 days because he had to take another assign- 
ment at the end of that period, and the job is still open. I am begin- 
ning to think I better not try for a deputy, but better to continue to 
operate this myself. 

Senator Warxins. I recognize the difficulty in filling a position of 
this kind. I remember I was asked if I had a recommendation and I 
made the same sort of statement you did. I gave a name for consid- 
eration. 

I didn’t know that that bound me to support him and ee be respon- 
sible for the particular person. I did send the name in. I didn’t know 
him very well. I heard he was a good man and I suggested he be con- 
sidered, he be investigated and considered. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Watkins, if I may be allowed to interject, 
I was not asked to make a recommendation, but I could have given 
you a lot of good North Dakotan names that would have made good 
deputies. 

Senator Warkrns. I was afraid you would, so I didn’t say anything 
to you about it. 

Mr. McLxeop. I understand, Senator; we have several of those names 
under consideration in the Department for various jobs, and if you 
have got any more like Ambassador Whelon, why, let us have them. 

Senator Lancer. Did you know, Mr. McLeod, before you appointed 
Mr. Corsi, that Herb Brownell had been his treasurer when he ran 
for United States Senator, and mayor ? 

Mr. McLrop. No, sir; I didn’t know that until just now. 

Senator Lancer. You didn’t investigate him at all, is that right? 
You knew he was an Italian; didn’t you? 

Mr. McLerop. Well, I thought he was an American of Italian descent. 

Senator Lancer. You knew that ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Is that all you know about him? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that and my personal observation of his activi- 
ties on the day I met him. 

Senator Laneer. It is almost 5 o’clock. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just three questions ? 

Senator Lancer. He is going to come back here, and you can ask 
him then. Senator Watkins said he wants to leave. 

Senator Warkrns. I think we can’t finish, Mr. Chairman. I suggest 
it is around 5 o’clock, that we should recess, because we have to call 
Mr. McLeod back, and I understand there are other witnesses who 
will have to be called. 

Mr. McLrop. Do I understand you want me to come back? 

Senator Lancer. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. McLxrop. Could you tell me when? I indicated to you I had an 
engagement in Iowa on Monday. Will you want me Monday ? 

Senator Lancer. When will you be back from there? 

Mr. McLeop. I will try to be back Tuesday. 

Senator Lancer. Oh, well, that will be all right, we will wait until 
Tuesday when you get back. 

Mr. McLeop. If I may say so, sir, I am supposed to leave for Geneva 
for this ICEM conference at the end of next week. 

Senator Lancer. We will have you taken care of before then. 

Senator Hennines. Don’t you think we can complete with Mr. 
McLeod by the end of next week? 

Senator Langer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McLxop. I hope so. I would like to get back to issuing visas 
under this program, if I could. 

Senator Hennrnos. Mr. Chairman, I had just a few questions relat- 
ing to these figures and the assurances there and the number of visas 
issued, and matters related to that, and since Mr. McLeod had this 
afternoon given us a number of figures, | wanted to try to recapitulate 
if I could on some phases of it. That was the extent to which I wanted 
to examine further. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed further 

Senator Hennines. But 1 don’t want to do it, detaining Senator 
Watkins. 

Senator Warkrns. If you just have a few, go ahead, Senator. It 
isn’t that important. 

Senator Henninos. I just want to sum this up, if I may, briefly, 
since this morning’s testimony. 

Now, Mr. McLeod, as of April 13, we understand that you issued a 
total of approximately 3,700 visas to refugees and so on. 

Mr. McLerop. As of April 8, 3,722. 

Senator Henninos. As of when? 

Mr. McLeop. April 8, 3.722 to the refugee category. 

Senator Hennines. And I believe you said that you approved assur- 
ance for a total of 30008. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, si 

Senator HENNINGs. And you also say there are approximately 
75,000 cases in the pipeline. May I ask you how many of these 75,000 
cases are refugee cases ? 

Mr. McLrop. May I correct that previous figure that I agreed to. 
We have approved 28,694 assurances. That other figure is those we 
have received. Your question was how many in the pipeline are 
refugees / 

Senator Hennrnoas. I understood you to say there are approxi- 
mately 75,000 cases in what you call the pipeline. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; active process. 

Senator Hennincs. How many of the 75,000 are refugee cases / 

Mr. McLeop. I would have to give you a rough guess. We ordi- 
narily feel that an assurance represents two- plus people, that is, 2.2, 
2.3. because some of them, of course, are for individuals, some of 
them are for families, so, roughly I would say that of 28,000 assur- 
ances, that would be approximately 50,000 people in the refugee cate- 
gory. 


66265—55 -11 
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Senator Henninos. As of June 1954 you had verified assurances 
that had been sent to the field for 4,928 cases. That was 10 months 
ago; is that right ? 

Mr. McLxop. I assume that it is. 

Senator Hennines. And to date you have issued visas to about 
3,700 refugees. In view of the fact, Mr. McLeod, that it takes 146 
days on an average to process each case, and you had 4,928 or there- 
abouts 

Senator Lancer. 46 days he said. 

Mr. McLeop. He is right, Senator, it is 126 days. 

Senator Hennrnos. I had 146. 

Mr. McLeop. Of 126, I think. 

Senator Henninos. 126 days, then, to process each case, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. McLegop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. And you had 4,928 verified assurance es a year 
ago, how do you account for having issued only 3,700 visa 

Mr. McLeop. I account for it by the fact that 126 aye is our 
average, and the thing that pulls the average up are these cases that 
have been pending during that period. As soon as we get them wiped 
out, we are going to subst: antially reduce our average working time. 

Senator Henninas. Then in light of that, Mr. McLeod, how can 
we say that there is a shortage of assurances holding up the pro- 
gram, when we have failed in the last 10 months to use at least 1,200 
of the assurances that we then had? 

Mr. McLeop. Because we now have a much greater staff over there 
that can handle these things, at a rate that is far beyond the present 
assurances on hand, and until recent weeks the present set of assur- 
ances. 

Senator Hennines. When did this much greater staff come into 
being ? 

Mr. McLeop. That has been largely in the investigating field. As 
I indicated, we sent some 60 or 70 investigators over there in the 
last 30 days, and they are sending some more out this month. There 
are CIC people for the Army. 

Senator Hennrxas. So that within the last 30 days this accelera- 
tion has taken place because you have sent more people out and en- 
larged the staff; is that right ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. That’s right, only I want to point out that you can’t 
bring about that kind of acceleration in 30 days. They had to start 
recruiting these people and training them last September or October. 

Senator Hennrnes. True enough, but you started to increase the 
staff within the last 30 days. 

Mr. McLerop. No, sir; we started as soon as we got the money at 
the beginning of this fiscal year. 

Senator Hennines. The Refugee Act of 1953 authorized the issu- 
ance of visas to 4,000 orphans. This is a condensation of your testi- 
mony this morning which I have undertaken to have summarized. 

Mr. McLeop. That’s right. 

Senator Hennines. And I am just trying to get this clearly in 
mind, Mr. McLeod. You authorized the issuance of visas to 4,000 
orphans who I understand for obvious reasons don’t require any 
security investigation, in that they must all be under—is it 10 or 12 
years of age ? 
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Mr. McLeon. It is 10 now, and we have recommended that the age 
be raised to 12. 

Senator Hennines. Now with the 4,000 possible orphans, you have 
actually granted visas to about 750. What is the reason for this 
difference ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I think you are giving us credit for more than we 
have got, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. How many have you / 

Mr. McLxop. You have got better figures than I have, Senator. 
That is an April 8 figure, and I thought it was 500 and something, but 
it isapparently seven-hundred-something. 

Senator Hennines. This is an effort to have you reflect your testi- 
mony teday. 

Senator Warkins. I am curious to get the answer to that, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. Five hundred and sixty-two orphans admitted, 
so, of course we are concerned with the number who have visas and 
not admitted. 

Senator Warkins. May I urge at this time to get an answer to that 
question why they haven’t got more of those. I would be interested in 
knowing the answer. I have an idea what it is. 

Senator Hennines. What is the answer to that, Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr. McLeop. One of the factors is that this is a kind of a pioneer 
field, international adoptions. 

There is a great interest in adoptions, as you know, there are a 
great many prospective adoptive parents in the United States, and 
apparently in the past they have relied on the source of supply as 
being the United States, and this is more or less a new field, and there 
has been some difficulty we have had in trying to work out the proc- 
ess, procedures for bringing the orphans in because, as you know, 
the adoption laws in the various States are widely varied. 

There is not any standard adoption law. We have relied very 
largely on the international social service to assist in bringing this 
about. 

Another thing is the availability of orphans is not in line, neces- 
sarily, with the other operating areas of this act, and we found, for 
example, there are a great many orphans in Korea and Japan, where 
the total activity in the act has not been too great. 

[ think it is fair to say a good many of those visas issued in that 
section have been orphan cases. And we have sort of had to feel 
our way along on this. 

think we have got a fairly good procedure worked out now. In 
fact, I have had in mind that next year in the next session, if there 
are areas where we have not been able to operate because of returned 
admission certificates, or some problem of that kind, that I would 
recommend to the Congress that we take the unused numbers and 
make them orphan numbers, and not assign any particular cutoff date 
tothem. 

Senator Henntncs. Mr. McLeod, at the hearings before the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee of the House of Representatives, at page 512, 
vou said that you hadn’t built up a staff to process refugee cases, be- 
cause, in your words, and I quote: 


It would have been illadvised to do so before an adequate flow of assurances 
developed. 
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Mr. McLeod, why did you wait and how do you square this waiting 
with the statement that this act was slow to begin operations precisely 
because you had to build up such a staff ? 

Mr. McLxop. I think that is in connection with the obligation of 
the original funds in the act, the $3 million plus the supplemental ap- 
propriation in the 1954 fiscal year, and the determination at that time 
was to throw the staff into Italy and Greece because of the backlog 
of preference cases there. 

I don’t remember the context in which the statement was made, but 
generally that was our theory and approach on this matter. 

Senator Hennines. There are some other questions, Mr. Chairman, 
but I know that we are all anxious to get away. 

Senator Lancer. What time will you be back from your trip? 

Mr. McLeop. Whenever you say. 

Senator Lancer. I mean this Iowa trip. You say you have to leave 
Monday ? 

Mr. McLxrop. It is an evening engagement on Monday. I think I 

can be back here by noon T uesday , or ‘shortly thereafter. 

Senator Lancer. We will adjourn subject to the call of the Chair, 
but it will likely be Tuesday afternoon, if it is agreeable. 

Senator Warkrxs. You will have a difficult time getting me here 
Tuesday. The Senate will be in session, and as the Senator knows, the 
upper Colorado storage project, in which I am very much interested, 
will be made the pending business, or has been made the pending busi- 
ness for Monday next. That matter is likely to be before the Senate 
possibly for most of the w eek. 

I will try to be present in the morning hours, but it is impossible for 
me to be present in the afternoon, while that bill is pending. 

Senator Henntnes. Mr. Chairman, may I make one suggestion ? 

We all recognize Senator Watkins’ problem. Could we not have 
Mr. Corsi in on Monday, at least Monday morning ? 

Senator Lancer. No; the chairman wants to finish with one witness 
at atime. We will finish with Mr. McLeod first. We don’t want to 
get this thing mixed up and be here 3 or 4 weeks. 

Senator Henninos. If I could ask two more questions. 

Senator Lancer. The Chair has some to ask, too, you know. 

Senator Warkrns. | want to look at the transcript. I may have 
considerable more questions to ask about this whole affair, when we 
get that transcript. 

Senator Lancer. We will adjourn subject to the call of the Chair, 
and we can agree among ourselves as to the time. 

Mr. McLeop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1955 


Unrrep Strares SENATE, 
SuBpcoMMI?Tres ‘To INvesTiGATE PRoBLEMS 
ConnectTeD WirH THE IMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES 
AND Escarreres From Western EvrorEAN NATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
135, Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Langer, McClellan, and Jenner. 

Also present : Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel for subcommittee. 

Senator Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 

(The reporter was sworn by Senator Langer to truly report and 
transcribe the testimony. ) 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed, Miss Guthridge. 

Miss Gururincr. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. McLeod begins his testi- 
mony, may I read the letter addressed to you by Congressman Thomp- 
son ¢ 

Senator Lancer. You may. 

Miss Gururince. This letter is dated April 19, 1955. 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I am enclosing herewith pages from the Congressional 
Record of April 14 containing an article I included in the Record entitled ‘Would 
Lincoln Have Dismissed Corsi?—Remarks on the 90th Anniversary of His Death.” 

I would appreciate it if you would include this insertion in the printed copy 
of the hearings relating to the dismissal of Edward Corsi. 

Thank you for your attention to this request. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 

Senator LAncer. Congressman from what State ? 

Miss GUTHRIDGE. Congressman from the Fourth District of New 
Jersey. 

Senator Lancer. It will be admitted, and also the article attached 
thereto. 

Miss Gururipce. The article appears on page A2486 of the Con- 
gressional Record appendix dated April 14. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 

161 
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[From the Congressional Record, April 14, 1955] 


WouLp LINcoLN HAVE DISMISSED CoRSI?—REMARKS ON THE 90TH ANNIVERSARY 
oF His DEATH—EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., OF 
NEW JERSEY, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1955 


Mr. THomMpson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, April is a month of significant 
anniversaries. Ninety years ago on this April 14 Abraham Lincoln was assas- 
sinated at Ford’s Theater in the Nation’s Capital. That tragic event not only has 
made a lasting impression on American history but saddened and shocked the 
American people—even the leaders and the people in the South were shocked. 
For, as you know, the first memorial service for Lincoln was conducted by 
former Confederate veterans. The body of the President rested for a while under 
the dome of this Capitol Building and throngs of grieving Americans passed his 
bier. 

It is to be regretted that the great crowds which visit the Nation’s Capital 
each year cannot visit Ford’s Theater where this tragic event took place. They 
cannot visit the Ford’s Theater because there is no Ford’s Theater. It is adver- 
tised as such but, in reality, the present building is merely a warehouse museum 
to which an admission is charged. Steps should be taken to restore the building 
as it was on that fatal night when the mad actor, Booth, struck his fatal blow. 
Only last year the Congress authorized studies looking toward a partial restora- 
tion at least. Let us hope that these studies go forward, and that the admission 
charge to enter this shrine be eliminated. There is no admission charge to the 
Lincoln Memorial, and there should be none at Ford’s Theater. 

Every school child knows the Lincoln story. Everyone who comes to our shores 
as visitors or as immigrants knows and is moved by the story of this great Amer- 
ican who belongs to the ages. But today it is clear that some of the present- 
day leaders in the great political party which he played a major part in estab- 
lishing have forgotten, if they ever knew, another part of the Lincoln story which 
is equally vital and valid, and equally important to our times. 

Lincoln, the man of the people, had a high regard for the contribution which 
the immigrants to America through the years, and the descendants of those who 
reached our shores in earlier years, have made to our country, for the richness 
and variety of cultures they brought; for the sacrifices they have made in the 
battles fought to preserve and strengthen our country; and the contributions 
these peoples from all the countries of the earth have made to every phase of 
our lives. 

In a speech in Cincinnati, on February 12, 1861, Lincoln said: 

“In regard to Germans and foreigners, I esteem them not better than other 
people, nor any worse. It is not my nature when I see a people borne down by 
the weight of their shackles—the oppression of tyranny—to make their life more 
bitter by heaping upon them greater burdens; but rather would I do all in my 
power to raise the yoke than to add anything that would tend to crush them * * * 
if there are any abroad that desire to make this the land of their adoption, it is 
not in my heart to throw aught in their way to prevent them from coming to the 
United States.” 

One thinks of the lonely railsplitter, the war President, the man of the people, 
enshrined forever in the magnificent Lincoln Memorial in Washington which 
is visited by thousands each year from all parts of the country, whose writings 
and deeds live forever in the lives and minds of his countrymen. And one finds 
in his words spoken to the German community at Cincinnati an echo in the im- 
mortal stanzas of Emma Lazarus which are inseribed on the base of the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, your homeless, tempest-tosst to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Yes, we recognize that the political party which Abraham Lincoln helped to 
establish has contributed much to American life, to the realization of Lincoln’s 
ideas, to the fulfillment of the American dream. But Lincoln’s concern with the 
workingman, with the common people, the concern that was expressed in so 
many of his speeches, and in such phrases as: “God must have loved the com- 
mon people, he made so many of them,” and his concern with the foreigner who 
comes to our shore to make a new life has been often forgotten and often betrayed. 

The political party which made him President has come upon evil days, indeed, 
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when one of its leading figures can take the position he has in regard to the 
refugee problem, and in regard to Edward J. Corsi, an immigrant born in Italy. 
I would like to quote here from an editorial in the Trenton Evening Times of 
Tuesday, April 12, 1955: 

“THE CASE OF CORSI 


“A great deal of difficulty has been experienced during recent years in retain- 
ing desirable and highly qualified men in the Federal service. Washington holds 
little appeal for them and for one reason or another they pack their bags and 
depart for home, with or without a friendly note of regret and thanks from 
President Eisenhower, 

“There has never been any deep mystery as to the reasons for the continuing 
turnover in high places in the Government service. It is to be found principally 
n the readiness of the administration to offer a victim in sacrifice once the 
wolves begin to howl. 

“The case of Edwi ird J. Corsi stands as a notable example of official cowardice 
Mr. Corsi was regarded as ideally fitted for the post of special immigration : detec: r 
when he was named 3 months ago. He was a leading New York Republican who 
had been the party’s candidate for mayor and had held important publi ¢ offices 

“But he proved to be a champion of liberal immigration policies and as such 
aroused the opposition of the restrictionists. 

“There were no definite and specific charges, nor is there anything in the record 

) support a suspicion against Mr. Corsi. In fact, only 8 days ago he was lauded 
by President Eisenhower for his ‘integrity and ability.’ Nevertheless, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, surrendering supinely to a single critic, has dismissed him. 

“Why should men of ability and loyalty bother with public service when they 

» aware that there is always the danger that they will be subjected to such 
ndignity ?’ 

One can think how saddened Lincoln would be were he alive today to see the 
enoble position taken by his party’s leaders. 

I have joined a number of my colleagues in introducing a bill, H. R. 45338, to 
imend and revise the laws relating to immigration, naturalization, nationality, 
and citizenship, and for other purposes. 

I can think of no greater tribute to Abraham Lincoln than to make the Refugee 
Relief Act work as it was intended to work by the Congress, and to enact into law 
H. R. 4533, which would carry out the noblest of the American traditions. 


TESTIMONY OF SCOTT McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF 
SECURITY, CONSULAR AFFAIRS, AND PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE—Resumed 


(Having been duly sworn by Senator Langer) 


Miss Gururivcr. Mr. McLeod, we are resuming the hearing recessed 
on the 15th, at which time you were testifying concerning your ad- 
ininistration of the Re fugee Act of 1953. I must remind you that 
you are still under oath. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Miss Gurnripce. At the conclusion of that hearing you were testify- 
ing about the adoption of orphans and what has been accomplished 
under that part of the act. Four thousand orphans were to have been 
brought in under the provisions of the act. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Miss GurHripce. How many have been brought in? 

Mr. McLeop. I think our April 1 figure on that was 526 visas, that 
is my recollection. ] would like to correct the record if it varies. But 
I think that is approxim: itely correct. 

Miss Gururivge. I offer you this form, DSR-5—— 

Mr. McLeop. I have a later figure here, April 15, 908 orphan visas 
have been issued. 

Miss GutHringe. 908 orphan visas? 
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Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Miss Gururwer. Do you know how many have actually been 
brought in ? 

Mr. McLrop. Apparently the 562 figure was the figure for admis- 
sions up to April 8. 

Miss Gururinge. 562? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Miss Gururince. I have here form DSR-5. It is an assurance form 
for a named orphan. I offer it to you and ask you if that is what you 
use at this time. 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, that is correct. 

Miss Gururipce. I have here another form, DSR-6, for an unnamed 
orphan. Isthat still in use in your department ? 

Mr. McLeon. I believe both forms are currently in use, yes. 

Miss Gururmer. Mr. Chairman, may they be admitted as exhibits? 

Senator Lancer. They will be admitted and filed for the record. 

(Exhibits 10 and 11 to the testimony of Mr. McLeod are to be found 
in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. McLeod, do you feel it necessary that these 
very lengthy and complicated forms should be executed for the admis- 
sion of an orphan? An orphan, under the act as of now, is a child 
under 10 years. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Miss GutruripGr. Do you feel it necessary ? 

Mr. McLxop. Well, obviously I do, or we wouldn’t have the forms. 
I think it is important that we recognize that there are two problems 
here, the matter of assuring ourselves that the adoptive parents are 
the proper people to receive an orphan, and then the matter of assur- 
ing that the orphan is healthy and a child that meets their request. 

So I fee] that it is necessary to get that full documentation on those 
two factors in this particular case. 

Miss Gururince. In other words, you have to be sure that the orphan 
is a fit subject for adoption, and that the adoptive parents are suit- 
able people to have the custody of the orphan ‘ 

Mr. McLeop. It is ar ather secondary responsibility, since the act 
provides that we must do it in accordance with the State laws. But 
the State laws uniformly provide that there be investigations made of 
the family as well as of the orphan. 

Miss Gururince. Is it not true that voluntary agencies now bring 
the orphan and the adoptive parents together y take the first step 
toward ascertaining whether these people are suitable to have the 
child ? 

Mr. McLeop. May I say that under this act we are more or less 
pioneering in this field of international adoptions. The voluntary 
agencies at the outset have been very wary of their role in the matter, 
and have been undertaking to assist through cooperating social wel- 
fare agencies in the State. 

Now, we have relied almost exc lusively to date on the International 
Social Service as the voluntary agency which would help in these 
adoption matters. But we have also undertaken to study this matter 
and to see in what way the other voluntary agencies can contribute 
to the success of this part of the problem. 
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I think we are all very much interested in it, but we are kind of 
feeling our way as to the procedures involved. Most of the orphan 
cases to date have been those involving American parents who have 
seen the child or have gathered some knowledge of the child by reason 
of having been overseas 

Many of them, of course, are GI’s or military personnel, who have 
become interested in these children. The problem of matching a for- 

eign orphan up against a prospective adoptive parent in the United 
States is rather complicated, as I think you see. 

Miss Gutruripce. With the time remaining, with the cutoff date 
under the act being December 31, 1956, do you feel that you will get 
the full 4,000 orphans, that the full 4,000 orphans will be admitted ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that is entirely probable, because there seems 
to be as much, if not greater interest in this phase of the program on 
the part of the American citizens. 

I have said several times, informally, that if by the next session of 
Congress, the 1956 session, we determine that some of these 14 com- 
partments are not going to produce the full allotment, that I would 
like to recommend to the Congress that we set aside those numbers 
for worldwide orphans. 

So we are prepared to do that. I think we can probably meet a 
greater demand than 4,000. 

Miss Gururiner. You do? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Miss Gururiper. Mr. McLeod, what date were you appointed to 
your present position in the Department of State. 

Mr. McLeop. March 3, 1953. 

Senator McCiettan. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt before we 
leave this point to ask a question ? 

Senator Lancer. Surely. 

Senator McCiettan. Mr. McLeod. you stated that under the act, 
4,000 orphans were authorized to be brought in ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator McCietian. Nine hundred and eight visas have been issued 
to date? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiennian. Five hundred and sixty-two actually entered 
the country ? 

Mr. McLeon. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietitan. How many applications are actually in proc- 
ess in addition to the number that have been processed to date ? 

Mr. McLeop. I will try to get that for you. I don’t have it. 

Senator McCiettan. The attorney asked you what the prospects 
were for getting the whole 4,000 orphans in as authorized under the 
Act. You stated the progress made to date, all except the number of 
applications as still pending to be further processed. 

Mr. McLrop. I am sorry, our statistics don’t break down that way, 
but I think we can break it down that way. 

Senator McCretian. You ought to know how many you have on 
hand. 

Mr. McLeop. I haven’t separated the orphans from the other assur- 
ance cases. 

Senator McCriettan. That can be done and will be done, and the 
information given to the Committee? 
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Mr. McLrop. I am sure we can do it. 

Senator McCietxian. Thank you. 

Miss Gururier. Mr. McLeod, reverting to your appointment when 
you first became associated with the State - Department, what date was 
that ? 

Mr. McLeop. March 3, 1953. 

Miss Guturipce. And what experience in immigration matters had 
you had prior to that time ? 

Mr. McLeop. I had none whatever. 

Miss GurHrivce. What other Government agencies had you worked 
for ? 

Mr. McLeop. I had worked for the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the United States Senate. 

Miss Gururipce. What was the nature of your duties with the FBI? 

Mr. McLxop. I was a special agent. 

Miss Gururince. Investig: itor ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Miss GurHripce. By whom was the position offered to you as ad- 
ministrator of the Refugee Act? 

Mr. McLeop. By Mr. Donold Lourie, the Under Secretary of State 
for Administration—excuse me, for the Refugee Act ? 

Miss peg Yes? 

Mr. McLxop. I didn’t have any option in that. The act provided 
that the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 
would be the administrator of this act. 

Miss GurHrince. Yes, I understand. What contacts if any did you 
have with the White House prior to accepting that position ? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know if it is proper for me to testify on that. 
As far as I am concerned I haven’t any objection, but my understand- 
ing is that the Congress placed the staff over there in a privileged 
category. 

Miss Gururiner. And how long had you been with the Department 
of State when you 1 realized that you should have some assistance or 
an assistant, so that you recommended 17 persons, among whom 
was Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. McLeop. You mean how long after this act was passed ? 

Miss Gururince. Yes, when you had begun to work with it. 

Mr. McLeop. I think I realized immediately that I needed some 
assistance from somebody who was expert in these fields, in this field 
of visa law and immigration matters. And I secured at that time the 
services of Mr. Alex: ander, who is a veteran employee of the visa office 
in the Department. 

Miss Gururince. You did recommend Mr. Corsi for the appoint- 
ment, he was one of those whom you recommended ? 

Mr. McLeop. I recommended him for consideration, yes. 

Miss Gururiner. At that time, Mr. McLeod, what did you know of 
wae aca Or how well did you know him? 

Mr. McLxop. I don’t think I knew a great deal about him oe 
the personal contact I had with him in “July of 1954 in New Yor 
And he seemed to me to be thoroughly familiar with this legislation 
and the problems involved in it on the occasion of that meeting. 

Miss Gurirmcr. He was chairman of the governor’s committee, 
wasn’t he? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 
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Miss Gururipcr. And that was your contact with him for the first 
time ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Governor Dewey’s committee ? 

Miss Guturipge. Yes, Governor Dewey’s committee, as chairman. 

Did you discuss this recommendation with anyone in the State De- 
partment, and if so, with whom ? ‘ 

Mr. McLxon. I think I discussed it with Rod O’Connor. And my 
recollection is that I also discussed it with Mr. Saltzman, who was at 
that time my superior. 

Miss Gururipee. Did you have any discussion with Secretary Dulles 
prior to Mr. Corsi’s coming into the Department ? 

Mr. McLxop. Yes. I don’t believe I spoke to the Secretary about 
it at the time that I recommended Mr. Corsi’s name for consideration. 
That was immediately prior to a trip to Geneva for an ICEM con- 
ference. While I was still in Geneva I was notified that the Secretary 
had been in touch with him and that he had agreed to come down 
and talk about the position. 

Then when I returned the Secretary and I spoke about it, and he 
asked me to make the arrangements with Mr. Corsi and as to just what 
he was supposed to do. 

Miss Gururiper. Mr. Corsi was to assist you, was he not ? 

Mr. McLeop. That was my impression and intention. 

Miss Gururinee. Did you at the time Mr. Corsi came into the De- 
partment have any plans as to what portion of the work you intended 
to assign to him? How were you going to divide it? What were 
your plans for Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. McLeop. I expected him to be my Deputy Administrator for 
the Refugee Act, and as such, have the same line of authority as I had. 
I expec ted that he would relieve me of a good deal of the administra- 
tive detail connected with this program. 

Miss Gurnrivce. And what date did Mr. Corsi come into the De- 
partment ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I believe the effective date of this appointment was 
January 9. 

Miss Guturipgr. That is 1955. 

Mr. McLeop. 1955. 

Miss Gururiper. After he came to the Department to work was there 
ever a time when he had no duty to perform, when he was without 
work of any kind ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I don’t think I am competent to answer that 
completely. 

Senator Lancer. What was the question 

Miss Gurueriper. I asked the witness, sir, if there was ever a time 
while Mr. Corsi was in the Department, in there presumably to assist 
him, if Mr. Corsi had no work of any nature, he was without an assign- 
ment whatsoever. 

Mr. McLeop. He had an assignment, as far as the— 

Miss Guturipce. Well, outside of the appointment and the title, did 
he have any actual work todo? Was he responsible for any particular 
phase of this program ? 

Mr. McLeop. No. I think that is the crux of this whole problem, 
the difficulty in trying to establish just what he was going to do, and 
who he reported to, “and who was in charge of his activities, and 
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whatever he was supposed to do. My negotiation with him undertaken 
at the direction of the Secretary was to pin him down as to what 
he was going to do. And our conversation on that matter took place 

on December 21. And I proposed that he be my deputy for operating 
the program. And he told me at that time—let me say that I don’t 
recall now what he told me specifically—but my impression was that 
he was willing to undertake this assignment, but he didn’t like to be 
called my deputy. And I indicated to him that I thought we could 
solve that problem of what his title was, the important thing was that 
he would perform the functions of a deputy. 

Miss Gururincre. You say, Mr. McLeod, that you had difficulty in 
pinning him down as to what he was going to do. Was the decision as 
to what he was going to do left with him ? 

Mr. McLerop. Well, I don’t know that there is a categoric answer to 
that. Shortly after he came on duty there was an order issued, I be- 
lieve it was on the 21st of January, and made retroactive to the date of 
his appointment, establishing him as special assistant. I believe there 
has been reference to that order in these hearings. 

Miss Gururince. Is that the Department order No. 123? Do you 
have a copy of it? 

Mr. McLeop. I believe we had a copy here one time. 

Miss Gururince. We had a reference to it in the testimony. 

If I may have it later for the reeord—— 

Senator Lancer. It will be supplied for the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT CIRCULAR NO. 123, NOVEMBER 3, 1954 


Subject: Functional responsibilities relative to refugees, displaced persons, mi- 
grants, stateless persons, and escapees. 


1. Responsibilities for functions relating to refugees, displaced persons, migrants, 


stateless persons, and escapees 


1. 1 Within the Office of the Assistant Administrator for the refugee relief 
program in the Bureau of Inspection, Security, and Consular Affairs (SCA), 
the Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons has— 

(a) Responsibility for developing, coordinating and, in consultation with 
‘the concerned bureaus and offices of the Department, determining United 
States policies and positions on problems concerning refugees, displaced per- 
sons, migrants, stateless persons and escapees, without regard to geographic 
origin or location, arising in the intergovernmentai Committee for European 
Migration and in regional organizations such as NATO, OFEC and the Coun- 
cil of Europe, but excluding such policies and positions with respect to these 
matters arising in the United Nations, its organs, and the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, and in the administration of United States immigra- 
tion laws. 

(b) Responsibiilty for providing advice, information, and assistance to 
bureaus and offices of the Department, United States missions abroad, and 
other Federal agencies on these matters. 

(c) Responsibility for promoting United States policy objectives in this 
field through the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, for 
preparing and supporting requests for appropriations for United States con- 
tributions to the Committee, and for conducting liaison with the Committee. 

(d@) Responsibility for providing basic policy guidance to the Foreign 
Operations Administration with respect to the escapee program. 

1.2 The Office of International Economic and Social Affairs (OES) in the 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs (IO) has— 

(a) Action responsibility for preparing positions, with advice by the Ad- 
viser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, to be taken within the United 

Nations, its organs, including the Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
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sioner for Refugees, and specialized agencies concerning refugees, displaced 
persons, migrants, stateless persons, and escapees, and for promoting United 
States policy objectives in this field within these bodies. 

(b) Responsibility for liaison with the Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons with a view to securing coordination and avoiding duplication in the 
program of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration and 
related programs of the United Nations, its organs and specialized agencies. 

1.3 The Office of International Administration (OIA) in the Bureau of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs has responsibility for— 

(a) Reviewing and advising on fiscal, personnel, and other administrative 
aspects of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration and the 
Office of the U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees. 

(b) Reviewing estimates for United States contributions to the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration ; formulating or coordinat- 
ing the formulation of United States payment policy and making contribu- 
tions to that Committee in accordance with such policy; and initiating the 
allocation of funds from the Foreign Operations Administration for contribu- 
tions to the Committee. 


2. Designation of Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons 


Mr. George L. Warren continues as the Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons. His office is room 308, SA—11, telephone extension 2075. 

Miss Gururipncr. After he came to the Department how long had 
he been stationed in the Department when he was sent to Europe—how 
many days ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. I might say that in my discussion with him on De- 
cember 21, I indicated that I thought it would be advisable for him 
to try to familiarize himself immediately with the operation of the 
program, and suggested that he take a trip overseas and see the oper- 
ation there, ond ‘that he make the necessary inspections within the 
Department. And at that time we had a Deputy Administrator for 
a period of 90 days, Mr. Thompson. And my thought was that dur- 
ing the time that Mr. Thompson was available to us, which was up to 
March 1, that Mr. Corsi would familiarize himself with our operation 
and the ramifications of the act both here and overseas. 

I think he left—I would say it was around the 20th. 

Miss Gururivge. The 20th of January 1955 4 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. We can provide that specifically, too. 

Miss Guriurince. I believe that is the date he testified to. 

He came into the De en nt on the 9th of January 1955, and he 
left on the 20th of January 1955 for Europe, 11 days later. With a 
program as complex as this, did you consider 11 days at a desk job in 
the State Department as suflicient time to familiarize himself with 
the conn’ 

Mr. McLerov. Well, I think with the knowledge which I thought he 
had of this operation that that would be sufficient to make at least pre- 
liminary inquiries that would be sufficient. 

Miss Gururivgr. Now, when he was detailed to go to Europe, how 
many men were sent with him? 

Mr. McLeop. I think one man accompanied him in Italy and Greece, 
and then they were joined by a Mr. Reiger, the general manager of the 
program, when they got to Germany. 

Miss Gururiwer. And where did Mr. Rey Wade join the party ! 

Mr. McLeop. I think he left Washington with Mr. Corsi. 

Miss Gururince. What was Mr. Wade’s function in this mission to 
Europe ? , 

Mr. McLeop. Mr. Wade is assigned to Geneva as a representative of 
the Administrator in Europe for the purpose of coordinating infor- 
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mation activities there. He has got a background of experience with 
the Texas Rangers, in the public-affairs part of their operation. 

He also has been a newspaperman in Texas and New York, and he 
has had experience in the United States information program, and 
was working in that when I acquired his services. : 

In connection with his assignment to Geneva, we like to have him 
return periodically to the United States to get the so-called Washing- 
ton viewpoint. And he was in Washington at the time Mr. Corsi was 
ready to travel, so I asked him to go with Mr. Corsi, and asked Mr. 
Corsi to accept his services and guidance and advice, and so on, in 
connection with the trip. 

Miss GurHrivcr. Was Mr. Corsi at any time under surveillance, 
shall we say? 

Mr. McLrop, That is astonishing to me. I thought Mr. Wade was 
along as a staff man to be of assistance to him and to notify him as 
to the procedures and the protocols, and so forth, involved in any 
kind of a mission overseas. 

Miss Gururince. In other words, Mr. Wade was to be an adviser 
to Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLeop. In a staff advisory capacity; that is right. 

Miss Gurnrince. Was Mr. Wade supposed to make any reports as to 
what transpired? Was he supposed to report back to Washington ? 

Mr. McLeop. He had no such instructions. 

Miss Gutruripcr. Did he ever do that? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, he did. 

Miss GururinGe. Did there come a time when Mr. Corsi had a con- 
ference with the head of the Italian Government, without a State 
official being present? 

Mr. McLeop. I haven’t any firsthand knowledge of such an occur- 
rence. 

Miss Gururinvce. Let me put it this way, was he reported to have 
had a conference with the head of the Italian Government? 

Mr. McLeop. You mean with the Premier? 

Miss Gururince. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. I think he had a number of conferences with Italian 
Government officials. Three of those conferences were attended by 
a Mr. Gray, the supervisory consul general in Rome. As to the others, 
I haven’t any exact knowledge. 

Miss Gururipce. Well, in connection with this matter of having a 
conference with the Italians when he was not accompanied by anybody 
from the State Department, did Secretary Dulles send him a telegram 
as sort of a reprimand at any time on this trip? 

Mr. McLrop. There was a telegram that came in from Mr. Wade 
with respect to the fact that Mr. Corsi didn’t seem to be following his 
advice in Rome. And my recollection of that is that this came while 
I was in Mexico City attending a consular conference there, and that 
was referred to Mr. O’Connor in the Secretary’s office. And that cable 
which admonished Mr. Corsi to follow the usual procedures and 
protocols under the direction of the Ambassador while he was in a 
country was dispatched at that time. 

Miss Gururmer. Do you have a copy of the telegram? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 
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Miss Gururiper. So in fact, Mr. McLeod, Mr. Corsi was not imagin- 
ing things when he believed himself to be under surveillance, and Mr. 
Wade was 

Mr. McLeop. I think it is a choice of language. It is the responsi- 
bility of a Foreign Service officer when he sees Mr. Corsi or any other 
employee of the Department who is not following the usual procedures 
to alert the proper officials in the situation. And I don’t think it con- 
notes any surveillance or anything of the kind to send along a man as 
an adviser, and then if the advice is not accepted, the person who is 
supposed to render it has to create, it seems to me, some kind of a rec- 
ord as to why his function was failing, why the person he was supposed 
to advise was not accepting his advice; I think he is perfectly within 
the scope of his duties to do that. 

Miss Gururinvce. Before this telegram was sent admonishing him, 
Mr. Corsi, as I say, did you have any discussion with Secretary Dulles 
about this matter? 

Mr. McLeop. About Corsi or Wade? 

Miss Gurueriwer. Either Corsi or Wade. 

Mr. McLxop. The only interim discussion I recall was that I told 
the Secretary in conference—because Mr. Corsi had told me in confi- 
dence—that he expected to be a candidate for political office in New 
York in 1956. And it seemed to me that this was significant to the 
role he played in the Department, and I thought the Secretary should 
know about it. So I reported it to him. And I recall no other 
conversation. 

Miss GurHripce. How long was Mr. Corsi in Europe all together ? 

Mr. McLeop. He returned on February 12. 

Miss Gururipee. He left on the 20th, and he returned when? 

Mr. McLeop. February 12. 

Miss Gururipce. That was 23 days. How many countries did he 
visit ? 

Mr. McLeop. He visited Italy, Greece, Austria, Germany—visited 
the four countries in connection with the program. 

He was also in Paris, of course, in connection with his transporta- 
tion. 

Miss Gutrurince. That is a very quick trip for a man to familiarize 
himself with conditions and objectives of the program, and so forth; 
don’t you agree? 

Mr. McLrop. Well, not necessarily. I think that is a matter of 
opinion. I made this trip three times myself, and I have never been 
able to devote more time—or not as much time, as a matter of fact, as 
he did. I think if you give careful attention to the program and not 
get diverted by other problems, it is ample time to survey it. 

Miss Gururipngr. And then upon his return he made a report? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. 

Miss Gururipcr. And in that report he made certain recommenda- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Miss Gutruripce. How many recommendations in all did he make? 

Mr. McLeop. Six, I believe. 

Miss Gururincr. And after he submitted this report, with whom 
did he discuss the report in the Department of State? Who went 
over it with him, who sat down and thought certain suggestions were 
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good and certain others were bad, or how thor oughly was it analyzed, 
evaluated, and dissected as to what could be « adopted and what should 
be rejected 7 

Mr. McLrop. Well, this was a report to the Secretary, and a copy 
was made available to me. I read it. I indicated to the staff that I 
felt that the basic recommendations were sound and that we should 
immediately give attention to those which we had not already had 
under consideration. 

You must remember that at this time, at the time he wrote this 
report, he was special assistant to the Secretary, and was reporting to 
the Secretary and not to me. As to whether anyone sat down with 
him to go over it, I don’t know, because he had no responsibility for 
implementing the report. That was in the nature of advice to the 
Secretary. 

Miss Gururipce. Now, Mr. McLeod, Mr. Corsi came in to the 
Department to assist you. Were you reasonably accessible to him? 
Did he have any difficulty in making appointments to see you, or 
would there be long periods when he would be unable to see you? 

Mr. McLerop. Well, I think your presumption that he came into the 
Department to assist me is correct, only that didn’t develop because 
of this departmental order of January 21, which removed him from 
my jurisdiction or authority—which order, incidentally, made this 
assignment retroactive to the time that he had entered employment. 
So actually he was never subject to my jurisdiction while he was in 
the Department. 

Senator McCretian. After January 21? 

Mr. McLxrop. You see, what happened was, he was appointed on 
January 10, and his job description indicated that he was to be the 
Assistant Administrator. And that was because we had a Deputy 
Administrator at that time and we couldn’t have two people in the 
same job. The thought was that when the deputy was reassigned 
March 1, he would then become the deputy. And as assistant he was 
supposed in the interim between January 10 and March 1 to famil- 
iarize himself with the program, which in my judgment did not 
require any special direction from me, except a general suggestion 
that he travel abroad and make whatever inquiries he thought neces- 
sary inthe Department. 

After he got started on that premise, this order was issued on Jan- 
uary 21, which changed his status from Assistant Deputy to that of 
special assistant to the Secretary for Refugee and Migration Problems, 
which was an advisory, consultative job, : and he had no author ity in 
connection with this program or any other program in the Department. 

The question, I think, is my accessibility. And as far as I know, 
I was accessible to him for consultation, bearing in mind that during 
this period I was either out of the office traveling, or laid up in the 
hospital, and he was also traveling, both to Birebe and within the 
United States. 

Miss Gururmcr. Where in the United States did he travel, and 
what was the purpose of those tr ips? 

Mr. McLrop. I think his trips were for the most part to make 
speeches, and to meet with various groups that had an interest in the 
refugee program. 

[ can furnish you a statement—I can run through this—after his 
trip to Europe he took a trip to Philade ‘Iphia to make an appearance 
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up there on the 16th of February. On the 8th and 9th of March he 
was in New York. On the 16th and 17th of March he was in New 
York. On the 18th and 21st he went to Minneapolis, and eae 
On March 2d and March 26th he was in New York. From March 3 
until April 3 he was in New York. 

And then he came back from New York on the 4th, in order to attend 
that meeting with Mrs. Houghton’s group, and then returned to New 
York that day. 


Senator McCiLeLtian. May Lask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Lancer. Surely. 

Senator McCietLtan. Maybe I am confused. But, are we to under- 
stand now from your testimony that Mr. Corsi came into the Depart- 
ment on January 10, and on January 21 an order was issued making 
him a special assistant to the Secretary, and as such he was no longer 
under your direction ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCiettan. You had no control over him, you were not 
his boss ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCLeLLtan. You couldn’t give him directions ? 

Mr. McLeop. I had no authority to give him directions. 

Senator McCLetian. That is all. 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. McLeod, how frequently did you find it neces- 
sary to contact, if you did, Congressman Walter ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Well, 1 don’t think there was any pattern of fre- 
quency. I talked to him in the latter part of December with respect 
fo our experience in administering this act, and the suggestions we 
had with respect to amendments. I don’t recall any—I saw him once 
then personally, but I don’t remember what that occasion was. 

I would like to say this, though, for the record, that I never dis- 
cussed Mr. Corsi with Congressman Walter, except on one occasion 
en the telephone when he called me with respect to another matter 
that I don’t now recall. 


But he said to me, “Do you know anything about this man you have 
got down there helping you now ¢” 

And I said, “No.” 

And he said, “You are going to have a security 
him ?” 

And I said, “Of course, that is routine.” 

He then indicated that he didn’t think much of Mr. Corsi because, 
as I gathered, of his testimony with respect to the McCarran-Walter 
legislation before that Presidential Commission. 

And my recollection is that Mr. Walter suggested that I get a copy 
of that testimony and read it. 

From that time until Mr. Corsi was out of the Department, I have 
had no conversation with Mr. Walter about him. I talked to him 
on the phone several times, and frequently when Mr. Walter would 
call IT would be fearful that it would be in connection with the Corsi 
matter, and I think sometimes I was a little delinquent in return- 
ing his call, just because of that feeling. But I thought it was a 
very gentlemanly gesture on his part not to bring this subject up 
in conversations with me. And of course I didn’t bring it up with 
him in conversations. 
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Miss Gururince. You know, of course, Mr. McLeod, that on the 
14th of March 1955 Congressman Walter wrote a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State concerning Mr. Corsi. After that letter was received 
in the State Department, did you see a copy of it, or did you know 
the contents ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. No. The first time I knew the contents of that letter 
was when I heard Mr. Walter read it. I was present in the com- 
mittee room last week. My best recollection was that I didn’t even 
know the letter was written until after I returned from my leave 
in Florida, at which time I was informed by, I don’t recall whether 
it was Mr. Hanes or Mr. O’Connor in the Secretary’s office, that there 
was a letter from Congressman Walter. 

My impression from their telling me about it was that it was a 
restrained letter, and indicated that there was no desire to cause 
the Secretary any additional trouble, inasmuch as he had enough 
trouble. 

That is about all I know about the letter, until I heard it read. 

Miss Gururipce. The letter was dated March 14, 1955, and shortly 
thereafter Mr. Corsi was dismissed. In that interval of time be- 
tween the date of the letter and the date of his dismissal, did you 
discuss it with the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. McLeop. The Walter letter / 

Miss Gutruripce. Yes, discuss Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, I didn’t discuss the Walter letter with the Secre- 
tary. 

Miss Gururier. Did you discuss Mr. Corsi with the Secretary of 
State ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Miss Gururivce. May I ask you the nature of the discussion ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I think it was on two occasions that I asked 
for an appointment with him, and told him that I thought it was 
not only desirable but necessary to solve this dilemma of who had 

charge of Mr. Corsi; that the public impression was that he was in 
some way connected with the Refugee Act and was subject to my 
jurisdiction; and that if he w as—and we had agreed on that—fine, 
I would endeavor to discharge my responsibilities: but that if he 
wasn’t, [ thought that we should somehow try to make it clear and 
get him tied down some place else in the Department as far as his 
responsibilities were concerned. 

Miss Gururinge. When Mr. Corsi made certain interpretations of 
certain provisions of the act, did he not submit those interpretations 
to the legal department of the Department of State? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I tried to run that down. I didn’t know that he 
made any interpretations of the act officially. And I contacted the 
legal adviser and found that the only opinions they rendered have been 
requested through my office in accordance with the regular procedures. 
So I don’t recall, or really know what interpretations are involved here 
and what is the basis for that claim. 

Miss Gururince. Mr. McLeod, to your knowledge did Mr. Corsi 
ever attempt to circumvent any provision of the act ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I had the presumption that he did. And I en- 
deavored to verify that, and found that had his program for this 
special contingent of tailors, cooks, and bakers, or whatever it was, been 
carried out, that it would have been in violation of the basic immigra- 
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tion law with respect to priorities as it is applicable under the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

Miss Gururipce. Do you have reference to the reported story that 
be had intended to bring a boatload of refugees from Italy down the 
Hudson River, is that what you have reference to ? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Gururipvgr. Did Mr. Corsi in fact compile what you call an 
occupational index of all of the Italian refugees, showing their skills 
by trades ? 

Mr. McLeop. I understand there is such a document, but I haven’t 
seen it, and as far as I know, my staff hasn’t. 

Miss Gururince. Since Mr. Corsi’s dismissal, have you discussed the 
case with Congressman W alter ? 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes. 

Miss Gururipvce. Aside from the committee hearings. 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t quite understand. 

Miss GurHringe. After Mr. Corsi’s dismissal, before the committee 
hearings started, have you discussed the matter with Congressman 
Walter ? 

Mr. McLeop. I called Congressman Walter, I think it was on April 
6, and told him that I was endeavoring, and the Department was en- 
deavoring to obtain some resolution of this matter, that we had some 
indication that there would be some comment in the press on it, and 
[ would appreciate it if he could find it within him to refrain from 
any comment so that it wouldn’t heighten any controversy that might 
levelop. 

And at that time I thanked him for not having discussed this matter 
with me during the interim between the first phone call shortly after 
Mr. Corsi’s appointment and the date when I called him. 

Now, subsequently I talked to Mr. Walter on 2 or 3 occasions in re- 
spect to this European trip on which he left Sunday. And on that in- 
ication, on those occasions there was some comment back and forth 
about Corsi, but it didn’t seem to have any relevance to this matter. 

Miss Gurnrince. When Mr. Corsi came into the Department, was it 
your understanding that his appointment was a 90-day appointment, 
or did you have any understanding as to how long the tenure of his 
ofiice would be ? 

Mr. McLxrop. The understanding that I thought I had reached with 
him on December 21 was that he would come in to learn the job of 

deputy and would take that job over on March 1. 

Now, I subsequently learned that at his request this order of Jan- 
wary 1 making him in fact a special adviser to the Secretary was is- 
sued. And that, being retroactive to the date of his appointment, was 
by its very nature a consultative, 90-day appointment. This 90-day 
business, its termination, I mean as a consultant or adviser you can 
terminate him any time; it didn’t have to be 90 days or less. The 90 
days is with respect to our regulations on security clearance. 

Miss Gururiver. While Mr. Corsi was in the Department, do you 
think he made any worthwhile contribution to the administration of 
the Refugee Act ? 

Mr. McLeon. I feel that his report to the Secretary was worth while. 

Miss Gururipce. Considering the fact that the act has a little over a 
vear to run, a year and 7 months, do you think all of the refugees will 
come in ¢ 
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Mr. McLxrop. I think that substantially we will meet the objections 
of this ei. = gol os I can't honestly tell you that I think all 
290,000 will come in, because there are some of these compartments 
in which it is going es be very difficult to get the full number. But 
geographic ally” I think it is clear beyond doubt that we will get all the 
people from Italy and from Greece. 

I think that we will get substantially, on the basis of what we now 
have in hand, at least a third of those in Germany and Austria, and 
with the increasing volume of assurances which we have been noting 
the last 3 or 4 weeks, I would say we can be more optimistic with re- 
spect to Germany and Austria. 

In the Netherlands we have got problems. And I think if the 
amendments which we support pass, that that will contribute toward 
a solution of that matter. And wad ‘ause of the policy of the Dutch 
Government, I am sure they will make available applicants so that we 
ean reach that full quota. 

As for the Far East, the number is relatively small, but we will get 
a substantial part of that. 

[ think in the NATO countries we will be able to achieve our 10,000 
goal among those countries. 

In the Near East, there again it is pretty much a question of whether 
we get the assurances. But that number is quite small. 

I would guess that we would get all the orphans. 

Miss Guriripce. Mr. McLeod, don’t you consider that the decision 
not to launch the Refugee Act until July of 1954 has in a measure re- 
tarded the whole program. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, not necessarily. I wouldn’t have made the de- 
cision if I thought it was retarding it. 

Miss Gururiper. You couldn’t have known it then of course. But 
now, after this much time has elapsed, do you not consider that that 
decision may have retarded the program / 

Mr. McLrop. Well, we have to deal with realities. We only have 
$3,250,000 to operate with until July 1 of 1954. So, I don’t see how 
you could have made any other decision. I think, in the retrospect, 
had the circumstances been different and we could have launched it, 
perhaps, even had we had unlimited funds, I think we would have been 
unable to get it established physically before that. We might have 
been 3 months earlier. 

Miss Guturipce. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Jenner / 

Senator JENNER. No questions. 

Senator Lancer. Senator McClellan ? 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Some questions were asked you earlier about 
what Mr. Corsi’s responsibilities were, whether you tried to give him 
any assignment when he first came to the agency. Now, what occurred 
with respect to that? Did you understs ind he was coming in there to 
be your assistant, and under your control and supervision and direction 
and instruction ? 

Mr. McLeop. That was my original understanding; yes. 

Senator McCLettan. You say that didn’t work out 7 

Mr. McLeop. That didn’t work out, because when the order of Jan- 
uary 21 was published, I didn’t feel that I had any jurisdiction or 


authority over it, so I didn’t attempt to give him any further instruc- 
tions. 
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Senator McCietian. After the order of January 21 he was regarded, 
as I understand it, and had been given the assignment as, a special 
assistant or adviser to the Sec _ ry? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right, Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCettan. He wasn’t working in your Department then? 

Mr. McLrop. That is right. 

Senator McCLetnaAn. Was he paid from your Department ? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know where the funds came from. It is very 
possible, and I think probable, that he was paid out of refugee relief 
appropriations, 

Senator McCiettan. Who gave him his instructions thereafter ? 

Mr. McLxop. I don’t know that he had any. 

Senator McCiettan. You mean he was down there working with- 
out any instructions and no supervision 4 

Mr. McLeop. I can only tell you that he didn’t have any from me. 

Senator McCretnan. Did you have any occasion to contact him in 
his capacity as Special Assistant to the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t believe I initiated any such contact, no. 

Senator McCietian. Do you know of his having initiated any effort 
to contact you and consult with you about the program after that date 
of January 21? 

Mr. McLeop. As a matter of fact, we did talk after his return from 
Europe. It was a rather brief discussion, before I went in the hos- 
pital. 

Senator McCiettan. What was the subject of that conversation ? 

I am trying to find out what was going on down there and why there 
was all this confusion. 

Mr. McLeop. That is exactly what I was trying to resolve, Senator. 
I asked him what he had found out in Europe, and whether he was 
convinced that we were doing our utmost, and what observations he 
had to make. And he indicated he was going to make some recom- 
mendations to the Secretary. 

Senator McCuetian. This conversation was before his report, o 
after ? 

Mr. McLeop. It was after his return from Europe, before his re- 
port; yes. 

Senator McCLetian. I see his report was—— 

Mr. McLeop. The 3d of March, I believe. 

Senator McCietian. The 3d of March. And he returned on Feb- 
ruary 12% 

Mr. McLeop. Right. 

Senator McCiettan. Was it in that interim that you talked to him? 
Did you have just one conversation with him? 

Mr. McLrop. I talked to him on Februar y 15, and went in the hospi- 
tal the same day. 

Senator McCietitan. That was immediately after his return, then? 

Mr. McLexop. That is right. 

Senator McCietnan. How long did you remain in the hospital ? 

Mr. McLxop. I think I was in 12 days. And then I was home a few 
days. 

Senator McCietxan. But even at that time, according to your testi- 
mony, this other order had been issued, making him a special adviser 
to the Secretary ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 
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Senator McCiettan. Now, did you initiate the contact at the time 
you had that conversation, the time you had the conversation with him 
on the day you went in the hospital, or did he seek the appointment ? 

Mr. McLxop. Well, I don’t remember. I know that I told my people 
there in the office that I wanted to talk to him when he got back. And 
whether they arranged the thing, or he did, I don’t know. 

Senator McCretian. Is that the only conversation you had with him 
prior to the time that he filed his report ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCiettan. What conversations did you have with him 
after he filed his report ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that was on March 16. 

Senator McCietzan. On March 16. Did you initiate that contact 
‘conference ? 

Mr. McLxop. I believe I did; yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. For what purpose ? 

Mr. McLeop. To attempt to resolve this matter, because the deputy 
slot had been open since March 1. 

Senator Mott ELLAN. You keep talking about resolving this matter. 
What do you mean by “this matter”? What was to be resolved? Was 
it a clash between you and Mr. Corsi as to who had the authority or 
who didn’t to administer this program ? 

Mr. McLexop. I wasn’t aware of any such clash. It was just a ques- 
tion of trying to obtain his agreement as to what he was going todo. I 
thought that we had obtained such agreement in Dec ember. I learned 
when this order came out that that didn’t put him under my jurisdic- 
tion. 

Senator McCretxian. That order was out when you talked to him on 
the 15th ? 

Mr. McLeop. The 16th of March. 

Senator McCiettan. No, that order was already out when you 
talked to him the first time, before he ever came back from his trip. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCriettan. Now, you talked with him after that order. 
Did you discuss this matter. as you term it, with him at that time? 

Mr. McLerop. No, because it didn’t seem to me to be acute at that 
time. I still had a deputy, you understand, until March 1. 

Senator McCietian. And when you talked to him on March 16, 
what were you trying to resolve then, the question of whether he was 
going to take the deputy position, and not remain as an assistant or 
adviser to the Secret: ary, is that what you were trying to determine? 

Mr. McLeop. I was trying to suggest to him that if he couldn’t 
get hitched into this program in accordance with our regular inten- 
tion—I asked him, I said, “Do you think this program is going to 
fail? Is it that you don’t want to be associated with failure? Is it 
embarrassing to you that Congressman Walter has attacked you? I 
don’t know what all those things are about, but if you wish to leave 
the Department gracefully and with dignity, I think we can work 
out a scheme for that, if you want to go along with it.’ 

And he told me on that occasion that he didn’t, he was in this to 


the bitter end, the President and the Secretary had wanted him to 
take it. 
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And I said, “Well, how about getting into this deputy slot and going 
to work with it ?” 

And it was my impression that he agreed to become my deputy. 

Senator McCLe.ian. At that time, on March 16 4 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator McCiettan. You again thought he agreed to become your 
deputy / 

Mr. McLeop. I thought we had it resolved. 

So I then called in the staff, which was waiting in the outer office 
for our regular weekly meeting, and told him, in his presence, that 
we still hadn’t resolved this secur ity question—I didn’t tell them that, 
but I said there was a technical matter, that we couldn't put out the 
paper on this appointment at that time—but I told them I wished in 
my absence—I told them I was going to leave, and then I wished they 
would regard him asthe Acting Deputy Administrator. 


Senator McCiettan. You gave that instruction to your staff at 
that time ? 


Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCieixan. In his presence ? 

Mr. McLeop. In his presence. 

Senator McCietian. Did he accept that assignment ? 

Mr. McLeop. He didn’t demur in any way, and I assumed he had. 

Senator McCrietitan. Mr. McLeod, is that the way you operate 
down there, you don’t know when you have made a decision, and 
whether two responsible parties agree on it or not ? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, not ordinarily. But I think you recognize this 
is a rather diffieult—— 

Senator McCietian. That makes it extraordinary. And certainly 
if there is a difference there to be resolved, you would hardly leave 
without some definite affirmative understanding as to whether he had 
accepted or not accepted, because you were leaving to be gone for sev- 
eral days. 

I just can’t understand that kind of administration, may I say? 

Mr. McLeop. Likewise, I don’t, either. I thought we did have a 
= ‘finite understanding, I thought it was so definite that I made this 

nnouncement to the staff. Obviously, you don’t make any such com- 
maidioont in front of people if you don’t think you have got it pretty 
well tied down. 

Senator McCietian. I am not blaming you, I am just trying to 
find out what was occurring down there. “When you left to go to ) the 
hospital, did he take over as deputy { Q 

Mr. McLerop. I didn’t go to the hospital, I went on leave then. 

Senator McCretian. When you went on leave, then, did you place 
him in charge of the office ? 

Mr. McLeop. I thought I had. And the staff tells me they prepared 
correspondence for his signature as the Acting Deputy Administrator. 

Senator McCie.uian. Did he sign it ? 

Mr. McLeop. He refused to sign it, he tore it up, and instructed 
them to type it over, and signed it as Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary. 

Senator McCietian. Isn’t that what the clash was about, as Special 
Assistant Adviser to the Secretary, that placed him in a position supe- 
rior to you? 
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Mr. McLeop. Senator, believe me, I didn’t know there was any clash. 
I had no indication that Mr. Corsi didn’t like me and think I was a 
great fellow, until he started making announcements. 

Senator McCie tian. On the 16th of March, you had resolved the 
differences as to whether he was working under you or not ? 

Mr. McLrop. It was his status I was trying to resolve. I indicated 
to him that if there was any friction between us, he had better tell 
me about it, because I wasn’t aware of it. 

Senator McCietitan. Did you specifically talk to him about becom- 
ing the Deputy Administrator on that date, which would imply and 
involve the changing of his title from Special Assistant to the See- 
retary ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. I don’t honestly recollect whether we got 
into the question of changing his title. But I do know that I was 
under the impression, I thought we had reached a definite understand- 
ing that he was going to be in fact the Deputy Administrator of the 
program. 

Senator McCiettan. When did you find out he wasn’t going to be ? 

Mr. McLeop. When I was on leave, I got a phone call suggesting 
that I had better come back a day earlier, because this matter was 
still up in the air and unresolved, ‘and was beginning to have a very 
bad effect on the morale of the staff, and they , seemed to fear that it 
might affect in some way the operation of the act. 

Senator McCretitan. Let me ask you this. Was he presuming in 
the position or capacity of Special Assistant Adviser to the Secretary, 
was he presuming to give you directions or instructions as to how to 
adininister the act. ? 

Mr. McLrop. No, I can’t say that he ever did so. 

Senator McCretian. So he didn’t interfere with your authority 
and jurisdiction and your responsibilities by reason of the fact that 
he happened to be designated as a Special Assistant or Administrator? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I thought you had reference to whether he tried 
to give me any instructions or directions, and so forth, He didn't. 
But he did presume to give the staff, operating staff, some suggestions, 
and so forth. 

Senator McCietitan. You mean your staff? 

Mr. McLxrop. My refugee relief staff, that is right. 

Senator McCietan. He undertook in his ¢ apacity after the 16th 
of March to give instructions to your staff without consulting you 
about it, is that what you are saying ? 

Mr. McLeop. Prior to the 16th of March, as a matter of fact—— 

Senator McCrietitan. Well, either prior, after, or both. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, after Mr. Thompson left on March 1, he moved 
into Mr. Thompson’s office. 

Senator McCietnan. What position would that place him in? 

Mr. McLeop. That is the Deputy’s job. 

Senator McCietitan. He moved into that office? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. And the staff, you must understand, was com- 
pletely confused by the fact that they had a man acting as Deputy 
that was authorized only to be the Special Assistant to the Secret: ary. 
And now, this didn’t seem to me—I am not a veteran bureaucrat, I 
have only been in this business 2 years—this didn’t seem to me to be 
an insurmountable problem. It seems to me a man can do a job and 
carry another title. 
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Senator McCietian. I wouldn’t disagree with you about that, it 
depends on how he interpreted it. 

Mr. McLrop. But the question began to be raised all the time, does 
he have authority to give us orders, 1 is he going to take responsibility 
for these orders when they are issued, and so forth? And whenever 
my staff convinces me of a problem of that kind, I try to get it resolved. 

Senator McCietian. After March 16, did you talk to him about 
that when you came back ? 

Mr. McLeop. I never saw Mr. Corsi after March 16. 

Senator McCLeLLan. Wasn't there some effort made to resolve that? 
He was there in the Office of the Deputy, he had come into the physical 
Office of the Deputy under your direction, and yet he retained the title 
of Special Assistant or Adviser to the Secretary. 

Now, after you came back, did you make any effort to resolve that 
difference with him about giving instructions to your staff ? 

Mr. McLxop. I raised the question—— 

Senator McCLetian. Raised it with him? 

Mr. McLxrop. Not specifically with respect to the instructions to the 
staff, but just the general dilemma that existed, with Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. O’Connor. 

Senator McCietian. Who are they ? 

Mr. McLeop. Mr. Loy Henderson is the Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. And Mr. 
O’Connor is staff assistant to the Secretary. 

Senator McCietnan. Did you raise it with Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLrop. No, sir: I didn’t talk to Mr. Corsi. 

Senator McCietian. Why? 

Mr. McLxop. I don’t honestly know why, I just didn't. 

Senator McCietxan. I am just trying to get the picture of what 
was going on there. Here is all this difference, all this clash, this con- 
fesiia, and the two principals involved in it were you and Mr. Corsi. 
Mr. Corsi was occupying the physical space of the Office of the Deputy 
Sisitonnten of this program under you. And I can’t understand, 
with all these differences, all this confusion developing, why you didn’t 
have a conversation with him and undertake to resolve it. 

Mr. McLxop. Senator, if I had known prior to the publicity on this 
that there was a clash and that I was a party to it, I probably would 
have. 

Senator McCLetian. You knew there was a clash of administration, 
at least, whether there was a clash of personalities or not, there was 
a clash of administration 4 

Mr. McLxrop. I had no resentment—— 

Senator McCretian. I am not asking you about resentment, I am 
talking about just general administrative practices without personal 
resentment. 

Mr. McLxrop. The very question that we have confused is adminis- 
tration. 

Senator McCietitan. And he, or you, one or the other, was causing 
confusion ? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t think I was confused, I certainly didn’t mean 
to contribute to it. But you are entitled to your own opinion on it. 

Senator McCretian. I don’t know how you are going to describe it 
by any other word than “confusion.” I accept it. But the point is 
that that condition existed when you came back from your trip, where- 
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as, When you left it was your impression that he was going in there and 
serve as Deputy. 

Now, after he got in the office he was refusing to sign his name as 
Deputy, but was still maintaining that he held the position of Special 

Adviser or Assistant to the Secretary, and he was undertaking to give 
erders to your staff without consulting you about it. 

Now, that was an administrative clash, at least, wasn’t it?) Or how 
would you define it ? 

Mr. McLeop. It is certainly administrative confusion, we will have 
to agree on that. 

Senator McCietian. All right, we will call it confusion again. 
When you came back, what did you do with Mr. Corsi, to try to clear 
that up and settle it ? 

Mr. McLeop. I didn’t do anything more with Mr. Corsi. 

Senator McCLetitan. Did you go to the Secretary about it ? 

Mr. McLrop. I went to my immediate superior, Mr. Henderson. 
And then I discussed it with Mr. O’Connor in the Secretary’s Office. 
And the decision was reached then that this wasn't ever going to work 
out, and that Mr. Corsi should be told that his duties were concluded 

> far as this program was concerned, and if he wished to take another 
assignment, there re be another assignment available to him. 

Senator McCietian. Using practical language, so we can under- 
stand it, it simply got to the point where either Mr. Corsi had to go, 
or you, in this partic oat ar field of administration. 

Mr. McLerop. That didn’t enter into it, to my thinking, but perhaps 
it did some body's, I don’t know. 

Senator McCietian. You felt you couldn't continue to operate this 
program and administer it properly with this clash of administrative 
authority existing, didn’t you? 

Mr. McLerop. Well, it did seem clear to me that we couldn’t continue 
that situation, but I didn’t think there was any choice between Mr. 
Corsi and me, it seemed to me to be a choice-—— 

Senator McCietian. Would you have been happy to have continued 
9n under those conditions ? 

Mr. McLeop. Up until I had some revelation of what his feelings 
were in this matter. 

Senator McCrietian. When did you get that revelation as to the 
nature of his feelings? 

You had already come back from your trip? 

Mr. McLeop. After he left the Department, I began to suspect from 
scme of his statements that he didn’t think very highly of me, and that 
he couldn’t get along under my direction. 

Senator McCietxian. Well, it actually amounted to a clash of per- 
sonalities or a clash of authority where he wanted the authority to 
administer the program and be your superior; is that correct? 

Mr. McLeop. No; I don’t think so, because he wouldn’t accept the 
authority to administer the program. That is the reason this clash 
business—— 

Senator McCrietitan. What goes on, then, if you can’t boss it—— 

Mr. McLrop. This clash business seems to be a later development, 
after the dilemma of who would accept the responsibility had been 
resolved, 

Senator McCreiian. All right. When this situation developed 
down there, whose responsibility was it to give the order to take the 
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action necessary to resolve it so both of you knew where you were, 
whose responsibility was it ? 

Mr. McLxrop. My responsibility was to try to protect this program 
and keep the staff’s morale high and keep the operation rolling. And 
I felt that it was my responsibility to seek a decision for the resolu- 
tion of this matter. And I went to Mr. Henderson, and then I went 
to the Secretary’s Office. 

Senator McCieLian. He was your superior ? 

Mr. McLexop. That is right. 

Senator McCietitan. You sought a solution of it through your 
superior ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. 

Senator McCiettan. Do you know whether they called in Mr. 
Corsi and had a talk with him about it or not? Do you know what 
action they took ? 

Mr. McLropv. No—they might have—I mean, Mr. Corsi was called 
in by Mr. Henderson, and he was told that his responsibility in re- 

spect to advising the Secretary on immigration and migration, 
refugees, and so forth, was to be terminated, and that he could accept 
this other assignment if he chose to do so. 

Senator McCretxian. In other words, they took the action to get 
him out of this program altogether ; is that correct ? 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes. 

Senator McCrettan. When this really reached authority higher 
than you, they immediately took action, undertook to give him some 
other assignment that he would be happy with, or would accept, and 
to get him entirely out of this program; is that corfrect ? 

Mr. McLrop. That is my interpretation ; yes. 

Senator McCretian. And then he declined to accept that? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator McCretian. I want to get something clear in my mind 
about this term “surveillance” of him while he was overseas. You 
said that Mr. Wade went along in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator McCrietitan. And did he have any instructions from you 
to report on the particular activities, the conduct of Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLxeop. No, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. Did he have any orders from any of your 
superiors, so far as you know, to make such reports on Mr. Corsi, as 
to his activities or conduct ? 

Mr. McLeop. No. I am quite confident that Mr. Wade never spoke 
to any of my superiors about it. 

Senator McCrettan. Do you interpret it as Mr. Wade’s duty to 
initiate and make reports on his own initiative about the conduct and 
actions of Mr. Corsi, while he was on this trip overseas? Would you 
interpret it as a part of his responsibility and duty to do that, I mean, 
without the knowledge of Mr. Corsi, without consulting him, without 
him being aware of it ? 

Mr. McLxop. Well, you mean the duties that I prescribed for Mr. 
Wade? 

Senator McCretian. I don’t know who prescribes his duty, I am 
asking if you interpret it as his duty, whoever gave him orders—I 
assume you did—but whoever gave him his orders, do you interpret 
it as being his duty, Mr. Wade’s duty, in the assignment he had, to 
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accompany Mr. Corsi overseas to make reports back to his superior on 
Mr. Corsi’s conduct and activities, without Mr. Corsi being aware of it? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that that is a general authority that any officer 
has, and when he sees something going wrong to try to get it corrected. 

Senator McCiriian. I am not questioning that, I am just asking 
you how the thing operated. 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t see that Mr. Wade acted outside of what I 
think a normal and prudent employee should do. 

Senator McCietian. Apparently there is some complaint about his 
action being 1 matty Do you think it is improper or not ? 

Mr. McLxop. I do not think it is improper. 

Senator McCietian. Did he make the reports directly to you? 

Mr. McLeop. They were cables. 

Senator McCietian. To whom were they addressed ? 

Mr. McLeop. All cables are addressed to the Secretary of State, 
but they are distributed to the person who is supposed to have responsi- 
bility for it. 

Senator McCietitan. How many cables did he send reporting on 
Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think two. 

Senator McCietian. Were they transmitted or distributed to your 
office ? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know actually how the first one was handled, 
it was ultimately handled in the Secretary’s Office by Mr. O” Connor, 
I believe, because I wasn’t in Washington at the time it was received. 

The second cable came to me. 

Senator McCietian. And you acted on that. Were these reports 
kept confidential from Mr. Corsi, after they came ? 

Was he ever acquainted with them, or advised of their contents? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know. 

Senator McCietuan. You don’t know ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. Have you a copy of that second cable? 

Mr. McLerop. Apparently not. 

Senator Lancer. Can you furnish it to the committee ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

(The cable is as follows:) 

Mr. McLeop: Despite my admonition to get the Department’s clearance first, 
Mr. Corsi has indicated that he intends to discuss with the voluntary agencies 
my scheme for German preprocessing. 

Mr. Kelakos has stated that Mr. Corsi has discussed the need for a Deputy 
Administrator in Europe with half a dozen people at a social gathering last 
night endeavoring to obtain agreement from them. He stated that a Deputy 
would cut out the Washington obstacle and solve the problems here. Mr. Corsi 
proposes to get rid of the United States agency checks as being an unproduc- 
tive delaying factor. He remarked to the staff of the refugee relief program 
in Athens that security considerations must not be permitted to delay the 
program. On this occasion I again stated the Administrator’s policy against 
calculated risks. 

Despite insistence from Mr. Blocker, Mr. Kelakos and myself that the idea 
is unpracticable, Mr. Corsi is insisting that the refugee relief program staff in 
Greece be doubled. 

Mr. Corsi stated to the United States escapee program staff that the Depart- 
ment would take over the United States escapee program as if it were a fact. 

He also told the commander of the Greek refugee camp that the Greek Gov- 
ernment should start a WPA project to give the refugees employment. 
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Since the Embassy and I would not make contacts with the press for him, 
he made his own arrangements through an American businessman without 
concurrence from the Embassy. For the record I notified Mr. Cannon. Tonight, 
instead of attending a party given for him, Mr. Corsi is having his press inter- 
views. 

A local employee was told by Mr. Corsi that the Greek youth should begin 
a revolution, return to the use of the classical Greek language, promote a 
nationalist spirit, and get rid of the Turkish influences. 

Mr. Corsi stated to Spiro Skouras, who is the nephew of a cinema mogul, 
that he personally opposes United States investments in Greece and that he 
thinks that the Ethiopians were in better hands when they were under Mussolini. 

I was blamed by Skouras for not making arrangements for Mr. Corsi to see 
the Greek officials. Mr. Skouras indicated that Mr. Corsi had complained to 
him about this. 

Mr. Corsi says that he is not depending on the Embassy personnel to tell 
him what is going on but instead he desires frank discussions of the overall 
Greek-American relationships. 

He is giving everyone the impression that he is the final authority on the 
refugee relief program and he almost never mentions Mr. McLeod. 

Although he complains repeatedly that he does not understand the various 
procedures of the Department, he will not listen to any suggestions even though 
they are impressed upon him most strongly. 

Roy WADE. 


Mr. McLeop: There are persistent attempts by Mr. Corsi to arrange con- 
tacts with the press through mission personnel and private citizens without 
my knowledge. He is also conferring with voluntary agencies and requesting 
appointments with foreign officials for no particular reason. 

It is of concern to me that he freely expresses opinions and conclusions which 
sometimes are inconsistent with the Department’s policy and are often impolitic. 

I suggest that the Department send him specific instructions to make no 
statements to the press, to see no foreign officials unless he has a definite pur- 
pose and with the approval and presence of the appropriate mission officials, 
and to hold no meetings with the representatives of the voluntary agencies. 

I recommend that instructions be sent to him limiting his functions to that 
of observer and to remind Mr. Corsi that he is not the Administrator of the 
refugee relief program. 

Roy WADE. 

Senator McCietxan. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. I haven’t 
been present all the time in these hearings. I don’t think some of my 
questions were too far out of line. 

But I will make this brief observation. It looks to me like a little 
matter like this could have been straizhtened out pretty quick if some- 
body had the authority to take action to direct this progr am. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. McLeod, when did you go to Europe for the 
first time in your life? 

Mr. McLrop. December 1953. 

Senator Lancer. You had never been in Europe at any time up to 
the time you were appointed Administrator ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. Therefore you were entirely unac quainted with 


the refugee problem in Europe? 

Mr. McLrop. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. You didn’t know anything about Rumanian or 
Yugoslavian refugees, or these 11 or 12 million ‘refuge es that are over 
there in Ge ‘rmany and Austria, at the time you assumed office ? 

Mr. McLxop. No special knowledge. 


Senator Lancer. In other words, you took the job cold ? 
Mr. McLeop. That is right. 
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Senator Lancer. And so, after you took that job cold, not knowing 
anything about this refugee matter, you looked around for a good 
deputy : 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. And in due course of time you had this meeting 
with Governor Dewey and his associates up there, some conference 
or other ? 

Mr. McLeop. The Governor wasn’t present. This was a meeting 
of the Governor’s Committee on Refugees and Resettlement, I think 
they called it, of which Mr. Corsi ws as chairman. 

Senator Lancer. That was the first time you saw Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Will you give us the date again ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think it was July 7, 1954. 

Senator Lancer. When did you appoint him? When was he ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr. McLeop. He was appointed on January 9, 1955. 

Senator Lancer. So you had from July until January to investigate 
Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLeop. I had no expectation that he would ever work with 
us until Thanksgiving week of 1954, at which time we were considering 
the matter of appointing a deputy. 

Senator Lancer. Who did oasis with on this? 

Mr. McLeop. Mr. O’Connor, Mr. Saltzman. 

Senator Lancer. Did you confer with the White House at that 
time ? 

Mr. McLxrop. Well, I talked to Mr. Raab on a couple of occasions 
in connection with this bill. I don’t think we had any meeting in this 
Thanksgiving week. 

Senator Lancer. Did he talk to you about appointing Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLropv. Mr. Raab didn’t initiate any suggestions to me on 
thiat. 

Senator Lancer. You are positive of that ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. Who did initiate it? 

Mr. McLeop. I did. I was going from my office to the Secretary’s 
Office with a list of people that might be considered in this job. And 
as I left my office I had a New York Times lying on the t: able. And 
. noticed the headline that said “Corsi Is Out,” because of the election. 

» I just jotted the name down on the list and went on upstairs, as 
aioe possibility to be considered for this appointment. 

Senator Lancer. When did you find out that he had been appointed 
by Herbert Hoover as Immigration Commissioner when he was Presi- 
dent ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think when I talked to him on December 21 that 1 
had some biographical data that indicated that. 

Senator Lancer. And then you knew that he had been permitted to 
stay in there by President Roosevelt ? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know as I thought that, but I knew he had 
been in. 

Senator Lancer. And that he was the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion for 5 years ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I think I did. I know it now, at any rate. 
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You asked me when I first knew that, and I say it was probably be- 
fore I first talked to him that I got a statement out of Who’s Who, or 
something, that gave his biography. 

Senator Lancer. Last week you told me that you didn’t know that 
he had run for mayor on the Republican ticket. ~ 

Mr. McLeop. At the time I made the suggestion, at the time I put 
his name on the list of possibilities, that is right. 

Senator Lancer. You didn’t know that he had run for the United 
States Senate / 

Mr. McLerop. No. 

Senator Lancer. You didn’t know that Herbert Brownell had been 
the treasurer for his campaign ? 

Mr. McLeop. No. 

Senator Lancer. Did you discuss it with Mr. Brownell before the 
appointment was made ? 

Mr. McLeop. No. 

Senator Lancer. Who did you discuss it with? 

Mr. McLeop. I may have discussed it with Mr. Raab. but I don’t 
have any special recollection on it. I discussed it with Mr. Saltzman 
and with Mr. O'Connor. And then I went off to this meeting, and 
while I was at the meeting I got this telegram that they had been in 
touch with Mr. Corsi and he wanted to come down and talk about it. 
And they would withhold action until I got back. 

Senator Lancer. When did you find that he had been head of the 
Labor Department under Governor Dewey and had had 12,000 em- 
ployees under him? 

Mr. McLeop. I think I knew that when I saw him in New York. I 
knew he was in Mr. Dewey’s administration and in the labor setup. 

Senator Lancer. Do vou have the telegram here that Mr. Dulles 
sent Mr. Corsi, inviting him to come down 4 

Miss Gurnripcr. That has been read into the record, Senator. It 
s the one of December 2, 1954. 

Senator Lancer. You decided to appoint him on December 7; is 
that right ? 

Mr. McLeop. I didn’t, because I was out of the country. I think 
le Secretary’s telegram was sent on that date. 

Senator Lancer. December 2. 

Now, it says, Mr. Dulles’ telegram to Mr. Corsi of December 2, 
1954, says: 

I have long hoped to have you associated with me in the State Department 
working on matters for which you are uniquely qualified. I have hesitated 
ip to now because of your heavy commitments in New York approaching you, 

I am hopeful that you might now be available. I am particularly interested 
n your coming in as consultant to me with responsibility in the refugee field 
under the present Refugee Relief Act. This law is administered by Scott 
McLeod, and before we can make any final arrangement, it would be necessary 
for you and him to have a meeting of minds on that program. 

Did you have a meeting of minds? 

Mr. McLeop. I thought we had. 

Senator Lancer (reading) : 

And in addition to that program, however, there are a number of related mat- 
ters in which you could be helpful to us. I would like to discuss these with you 
sometime in the next few weeks at your convenience, and hope that you will at 
least keep the possibility open until we have had a chance to talk. 

JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 
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In other words, Mr. Dulles figured that Mr. Corsi was uniquely 
qualified to assist you in this program ? : 

Mr. McLeop. I gathered that from the telegram, yes. 

Senator Lancer. Well, a man who had been the Commissioner of 
Immigration for 5 years would be, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. McLrop. He would certainly have some qualification, yes. 

Senator Lancer. There wasn’t any doubt that he must have been in 
Kurope time and time again in connection with the immigration; isn’t 
that so? 

Mr. McLrop. The Commissioner of Immigration, as I understand 
it, doesn’t operate outside of the United States. His function is with 
respect to the admissibility of aliens. 

Senator Lancer. You understand that they have various meetings 
at different times taking up these matters of immigration with differ- 
ent countries? 

Mr. McLeop. Overseas? 

Senator Lancer. Overseas, and here, and other places. 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know that. I take it they do. 

Senator Lancer. At any rate, Mr. Corsi came down, and 11 days 
after he took this job you sent him to Europe? 

Mr. McLrop. I suggested he go; yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Now, there was quite a lot of publicity, wasn't 
there, when he went to Europe, the different meetings he was having 
and the success he was having? 

Mr. McLeop. I think there was some publicity in Italy. I don’t 
know whether there was in Greece or in Germany. 

Senator Lancer. Well, you had the impression, didn’t you, from 
the newspapers, that he was doing an outstanding job? 

Mr. McLeop. I didn’t see anything in the United States papers on 
this. It is my knowledge that the publicity that has been gathered 
since then has been by clippings that have been sent back by the Em- 
bassy people. 

Senator Lancer. Where is the copy of the first telegram that Mr. 
Wade—was it your idea to send Wade along with him? 

Mr. McLerop. It is customary to send somebody along as a kind of 
staff assistant with any ranking official of the Department. 

Senator Lancer. Did you ask Mr. Corsi if he wanted any particular 
man to go with him? 

Mr. McLeop. No. 

Senator Lancer. You just arbitrarily assigned Mr. Wade to that 
job? 

Mr. McLrop. Mr. Wade accompanied me, and Mr. Rieger, and I 
thought they were quite qualified to do this job, they had done it 
well for me, and I didn’t see why they wouldn’t be equally qualified 
to do it for him. 

Senator Lancer. How long after he left did Mr. Wade send the first 
cable ? 

Mr. McLeop. Do you know what the date of that first telegram is‘ 

Miss Gutruriper. I think I have it here, sir. 

Senator Lancer. You have got the cable in your files, haven’t you? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. But we don’t have it with us. 

The first stop was in Rome, and it was during the time that they 
vere there in Rome that the cable came in. 
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Senator Lancer. Will you furnish the subcommittee with copies 
f both these cables 7 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Langer. How long between the first cable and the second 
vas it? 

Mr. McLeop. The first cable was sent from Athens, which was the 
econd stop, so it would probably be the first. week. 

Senator Lancer. You say you discussed this matter with some of 
our seniors at the time this second cable came, adressed to you—you 
told Senator McClellan it was addressed to you ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. Yes. I don’t know that Mr. O'Connor is my superior, 
ecessarily. He was a staff man in the Secretary's office. 

Senator Lancer. You say the first telegram was addressed to you 
personally, and you will give us a copy of that ! 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t recall that it was addressed to me personally, 
mit perhaps I got it. 

Senator Lancer. You told Mr. McClellan it was. 

Mr. McLerop. No: L said it came to me for action. 

Senator Lancer. I see. 

How lone before a cable was sent to Mr. Corsi after the second 
ible arrived 4 

Mr. McLerop. I don’t believe any cable was sent to him after the 
econd cable. 

Senator Lancer. In other words, the cable which Mr. Corsi is talk- 
ne about came in between the first and second cable / 

Mr. McLeop. The cable that was sent to him in Rome was before 
the second cable came in. 

Senator LANGER. Can you get a copy of that 

Mir. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. When Mr. Corsi returned and said that he had 

inde certain recommendations—do you remember this time when 
Senator MeCarran asked for permission to bring in some 500 native 
-heepherders, Basques ? 

Mir. McLeop. About this time ? 

Senator LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. McLrop. No. 

| think that was last summer when this legislation was pending. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know that that bill for these sheephearders 

is been before the Senate for 3 years, off and on! 

Mr. McLrop. It may have been. I knew there was sucha bill. 

Senator Lancer. The bill finally passed ; didn’t it ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I guess it did; yes. 

Senator Lancer. And they brought in 585 sheephearders / 

Mr. McLxeop. 1 don’t know whether they are all here or not, but 
there was permission to do so. 

Senator Lancer. Do you remember during the course of that debate 
Senator Lehman of New York said the Government needed a thousand 
skilled workers for certain employment in New York City ? 

Mr. McLrop. He might have, I didn’t follow it that closely. 

Senator Lancer. You can bring in five or six hundred sheepherders, 
vhat is wrong with bringing in five or six hundred skilled employees 
to help out in certain industries ? 

Mr. McLeopv. Nothing. Iam all for it. 


66265 55 —13 
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Senator Lancer. I thought you criticized the recommendation of 
Mr. Corsi in which he said he was going to have a boatload brought in. 

Mr. McLeop. No, I think if we can get tailors or cooks or bakers o1 
anything of that kind, and get proper assurances for them, we should 
by all means do so. 

My only critical feeling with respect to that matter is that, as I un- 
derstand the proposal, it was to be Italian tailors and Italian cooks and 
bakers, and my feeling is—and I think our figures demonstrate—that 
we do not require assurances for Italy in order to achieve our objective 
on this, but we do require them for Germany and Austria. 

As I understand it, there are available tailors and cooks and bakers 
in Germany and Austria, and I would like to get those assurances for 
those people in Germany and Austria. 

Senator Lancer. Did you get instructions from anybody not to 
bring in the Germans and Austrians 4 

Mr. McLerop. No, sit 

Senator Lancer. ‘To sabotage that program as far as Germany and 
Austria were concerned ¢ 

Mr. McLxeop. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. You are positive of that / 

Mr. McLerop. [ am pos tive of that. And I don't believe it has bee 
sabotaged. 

Senator Lancer. You had no instructions to that effect ? 

Mr. McLrop. That is right: yes. And not only do I have no such 
instructions, I know I have no such idea personally, 

Senator Lancer. What was that the other day about one refugee 
coming in and the rest of them being preferred? Can you gi 
those figures now ¢ 

Miss Gururince. Mr. Chairman, there was a breakdown betwee) 
the classical refugees ae those permitted to come 1n by relative prefer 
ence, 

Mr. McLeop. To my recollection that was the June 30, 1954, figures 
which showed that we had not as vet gone into the refugee part of th 
program, and had been handling the refugees as pre ferences, whinh 
were much easier to classify. 

Senator Lancer. And that was 13 months? 

Mr. McLeop. Eleven or ten. 

Senator Lancer. One refugee and how many preferences ? 

Mr. McLeop. I think it was over 10,000 visas for preferences, and 
something like one refugee up to that time. 

Senator Lancer. We are going to call Mr. Corsi next. We would 
like to have you remain until after he has testified. We may have to 
call you back on the stand. 

Senator McCriettan. May I ask another question. It just occurs to 
me that this order issued on January 21 changing Mr. Corsi’s title, as 
[ understand his original position, from that of Assistant Administra- 
tor under you to that of a Special Assistant Advisor to the Secretary. 
was issued the next day after Mr. Corsi left for overseas, which was 
January 20; is that correct ? 

Mr. McLeopv. That is correct ; yes. 

Senator McCretitan. Did you know about the order in advance. 
did you know it was going to be issued, had you been consulted 
about it ? 
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Mr. McLeop. I wasn’t consulted about it, except when it was drafted 
I was asked if I had any objections to it. 

Senator McCLettan. What date was it that you saw it and were 
isked if you had any objections to it 

Mr. McLxrop. I don’t know. I imagine it was the day it was pub- 
lished or the day before. 

Senator McCiettan. Did you initiate the action, did you request 
that he be named the Special Assistant to the Secretary / 

Mr. McLrop. No, sir. 

Senator McCie.Lian. You were not asked whether you agreed with 
it or not until it had been drafted 4 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. In final form I was asked to initial it 
to indicate my concurrence. 

Senator McCLetian. Do you know who did initiate it / 

Mr. McLrop. I didn’t then. I subsequently learned that Mr. 
O'Conner did. 

Senator McCiettan. Mr. O'Conner. What I am trying to deter- 
mine is whether this order was to please vou or to please Mr. Cors'. 

Mr. McLeop. | have now learned that it was to please Mr. Corsi. 

Senator McCiennan. Did he initiate the action, make the re quest ¢ 

Mir. McLeop. Mr. O°Conner now informs me that Mr. Corsi told him 
at a luncheon that they had that he couldn’t afford politically to be 
working Tor me. 

Senator McCietitan. He couldn't afford politically? What was 
there about you that would hurt him ¢ 

Mr. McLxrop. I can’t go beyond that. I didn’t even know that w 

he case until after last week sometime. 

Senator McCLetLtan. So according to your information as of this 
moment, this order was issued in order to placate Mr. Corsi’s political 
ambitions; is that right 4 

Mr. McLerop. That isa pretty strong statement. 

Senator McCLeLLan. Let’s get the facts. 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know what the facts are, but I do know that 
he initiated it, | didn't. 

Senator McCLEeLLan. So this was done to please him, at his request 
and not yours ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCiettan. Thank you very much. 

Senator LANGER. Senator Jenner / 

Senator Jenner. No questions 

Senator Lanerr. When did you decide you wanted Mr. Corsi out 
of the Department ? 

Mr. McLrop. I don’t recall that I ever said I wanted him out of the 
Department. I wanted to either get him in my program or out of my 
program. 

Senator Lancer. When did you decide that ? 

Mr. McLrop. When I came back from my leave after the second at- 
tempt of March 16 had apparently failed. 

Senator Lancer. Did you suggest that he be sent to South America ? 

Mr. McLrop. I think that was my idea. 

Senator Lancer. And if he went to South America you would be 
rid of him ? 

Mr. McLrop. Well, it would enable him to rather gracefully with- 
draw from this situation, if he desired to do so. 
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Senator LANGER. We willeall Mr. Corsi. 

Mr. Corsi, you do solemnly swear the testimony you are about to 
vive in the pending matter will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Corsl. I clo. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. CORSI, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN LAMULA 


Senator Lancer. Proceed, Miss Guthridge. 

Mr. Corsi. Could I make a statement for the benefit of the com- 
mittee which I think will help summarize my position with reference 
to the act itself / 

Miss Gururipce. Do you have extra copies of the statement, Mr. 
Corsi, for the press ¢ 

Mr. Corst. No; Lhaven’t. 

[ am deeply grateful, Mr. Chairman, to be heard by you and your 
committee. I shall try my best to kee ‘p my testimony w ithin the scope 
of this hearing, namely to the operations of the Refugee Act and my 
views concerning its administration. 

May I say at the outset of this hearing in all humility, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I bear no rancor, no animosity toward my former col 
leagues and associates in the State Department, and if in the heat of 
controversy | may have said something or done anything unfair to 
anyone, [am very sorry, I mean this also for those who are respon- 
sible for the shabby treatment I received Curing the brief 90-day 
period in the Department. 

I promise, Mr. Chairman, to tell the whole truth, and I shall try to 
keep my Anglo-Saxon temper under control. My only desire now is 
to see the act speeded up and America’s promise to the innocent vic- 
tims of war and persecution made good. 

The Refugee Relief Act has been in operation a little over 18 months. 
It has cost in direct appropriations more than $7 million. The total 
number of visas issued to date is in the neighborhood of 30,000, of 
which more than 99 percent are relative preference cases and only a 
few refugee cases. In fact, a little more than 1,000 refugees have 
entered the United States since the act began. 

In 18 months of operation the Displaced Persons Commission 
brought in some 152,528 refugees, almost 5 times as many persons as 
have come in under the RRP ina similar period. 

Now it is argued by some, Mr. Chairman, that this is not a refugee 
act but rather a supplement or a footnote to the McCarran-Walter 
law, and it was intended to relieve the pressure of population on over- 
populated and needy countries, like Greece and Italy. The fact that 
more than half of the quotas under the law is in countries in which 
the Graham amendment does not apply makes no difference to people 
who see the act in this light. Others argue that it is a part refugee 
and part relatives preference law, and then there are still others who 
regard the whole act as a mere phony designed to fool the naive and 
the unsuspecting. 

Now Mr. Chairman, I submit that whatever we eall this act. it is 
only by the wildest stretch of the imagination that anyone can call 
its operations to date a success. If it is a supplement and a footnote 
to the McCarran-Walter law, it is a failure. A mere 30,000 human 
beings can hardly relieve the population pressure of countries like 
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Italy and Greece. If it is only a part refugee act, it is still a failure. 
A mere handful of re Age to whom visas have been ‘need in 18 
months plus a corporal’s guard of relatives can hardly constitute a 
SUCCESS. 

And if, finally, it is a refugee act, and that is precisely what the 
churches of America and the American people in the whole world 
thought it was until these hearings began, then, Mr. Chairman, it is 
not a failure but a complete failure and a national scandal. 

Now this does not mean, Mr. Chairman, that some results over this 
[8-month period have not been obtained which are not measured in 
terms of visas. Let us be fair about it. An administrative foundation 
has been built, although it has taken a long time to build it. 

in recent months there has been a pickup in the investigative 
process, and more visas are being issued. But the sum total of all 
of this amounts to very httle. The act is still moving at a snail’s pace. 

The prospects for the future are not particularly encouraging. 
Phe chances of 209,000 relatives and refugees or both coming in by 
the end of the 5-year period are exceedingly slim, and in fact im- 
possible unless drastic administrative improvements are made at once 
and the program given new competent and sympathetic leadership 
which is now sadly and totally lacking. 

Now what is the matter with the program? First of all, let me 
admit that it was, it, or at least the final product, was, born under 
in unlucky tar as a sort of illegitimate foundling that no one really 
wanted, with very difficult administrative features and enough ifs 
and buts to render it a problem child the moment it was born. 

Secondly, it was entrusted to the wrong people. Abroad it was 
put in the hands of an already overburdened consular service and, I 
might add, a not exceedingly sympathetic foster parent, and here 
it is in the lap of whi at I might call, for the lack of a better term, 
the security gang under the leadership of State Department’s Chief 
Security Officer, Mr. Scott McLeod. 

There were good reasons why the late Senator McCarran and his 

‘olleagues wanted this law administered by McLeod and a completely 
unsympathetic Robert Alexander, but there is really no sense in going 
into that just now. It is better to look ahead. 

These arms of the State Department, the consular service and the 
Security Section, mutually distrustful of each other and in turn 
not particularly in love with refugees, have swallowed the act but 
have never digested it. 

Our consuls abroad have taken the act in their stride. They have 
never given it the priority nor the emergency consideration, which, 
as an emergency act, it should have. In most cases they have just 
cone along rather reluct: antly. 

In others they have completely washed their hands of the whole 
operation, and only in spots here and there have they really tried 
to make it work and speed it along. 

When I asked a spokesman of the voluntary agencies in Germany 
during my recent trip to tell me what they considered the real rea- 
son for the breakdown, they made no secret of their opinion: The 
apathy of the consulates. 

This act can be made to work, said a leader of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council in Germany, but it is necessary to get the consuls 
off their hot seats. 
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In Germany and in Holland the whole operation of the act is 
bogged down completely. There is simply no act in Germ: ny, and 
the alibi that there are no Germans willing to come to America gets 
a hea arty laugh from the Germans themselves, including the highest 
officials of the Germ: : Government, who again and again have testi- 
fied as to the need of relieving the conditions of the thousands of 
farmers and little people, escapees from behind the Iron Curtain who 
are unresettled in Western Germany and eager to come to America 
if we give them half a chance to come in. 

The consul general in charge of the whole program in Germany 
when I visited him in Bonn, was surprised that I would waste my 
time with this project, and that I would associate with the McLeod 
gang, to whom he referred as the “Cohn and Schine boys.” 

No one, he said, speaking to me through the side of his mouth takes 
this refugee business seriously. The whole act was merely intended as 
a political move, said he, to win a few Italian and Greek votes. 

I relate this conversation under oath, Mr. Chairman, to indicate 
with what enthusiasm the act is being administered by the supervising 
consul general for the whole of Germany. 

In Naples, one of the largest operating centers on the continent, the 
in difference of the consul general is known to the whole service. When 
John Rieger, Roy Wade and I called on him in Janu: ary to get some 
explanation of the delays in Italy, he disappeared, and on that trip. 
incidentally, we were accompanied by his boss, Joe Gray, the consul 
general in Rome. And while there ‘might be some reasons why he 
wouldn’t appear for the representative of John Foster Dulles, he at 
least should have been on the job to meet his immediate boss in Rome. 

Many consuls were perfectly frank with me. They haven’t the time 
for the project. It was a mistake to tie up with the regular consular 
service, it should be separated. In fact, the best operation in all 
Europe is in Salzburg, Austria, where there is separation between the 
project and the consular service. 

In Germany, Mr. Chairman, the situation is so hopeless and deplor- 
ee und so inefficiently administered that at the time of my visit in 
February the CIC investigating staff in charge of refugee investiga- 
tions was turning in 2.4 investigations per investigation or per month, 
as poor a performance as the CIC does anywhere in the world. 

The act has never been and is not now in particularly friendly hands. 
The Displaced Persons Act, whatever its faults, was at least in the 
hands of men who believed in its philosophy and objectives, who were 
suited to their jobs. 

The President’s Refugee Relief Act is in the hands of police. It is 

a police job. Mr. Mcl od is police-trained. Mr. John Rieger, the 
second in command, is security police-trained. Mr. Roy Wade, the 
European representative, is a Texas Ranger, and so on down the line. 

I have the highest respect for policemen and their services to society, 
Mr. Chairman, but I do not believe they are particularly qualified to 
administer refugee-relief projects. 25 ' 

There is not a single top administrator in the whole administration 
of the act who has ever had any experience with immigrants or ref- 
ugees. In the whole operation there are just a few stenographers and 
clerks who work with the old DP Commission. Everybody else is a 
neophyt ut 
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Mr. Scott McLeod, the top man of the project, is sure the country 
- not in favor of taking in more foreigners. He wanted me to know 

t the very outset of our assured association that he or someone for 

im had taken a poll of American opinion on the subject of refugees 
and, [ quote him, he said to me: “Six out of every seven Americans are 

gainst immigration of any kind.” 

“He assured me moreover that that was prevailing opinion on the 
Hill. The meaning of this, as I understand it at the time, was that 
e shouldn’t be too much in a hurry in getting the act speeded up. 

The administration of the act is wholly dominated by the psychology 
of security. Refugees are investigated to death. There is checking and 
double checki Ing. The process of investigation goes on month upon 
month, and when the regular security investigators are through, the 
immigration inspectors take over and insist on their own check. 

The bottlenecks, the delays, the bureaucratic red tape pile up and 
no one worries partic ‘ularly. The investigation, the police job, is the 

\ing. not the admission of refugees. That just happens to be inci- 
dental. 

This is a fact little known to the public, and I have it from my 
predecessor, Antonio Micocci, a fine upstanding public servant, also 

victim of State Department duplicity. The security check in this 
project only a short time ago extended to unsuspecting and loyal 
- ierican employers sponsoring with job assurances the admission of 

efugees under the act. Some 5,000 names of American businessmen 
were turned over to the FBI for clearance, an unheard of procedure, 

which came to an end when fear of public criticism dawned on the 
police administrators of the act and the whole matter was dropped. 

[ am strongly for security clearances where necessary. No one is 
against the admission of undesirables and security risks under our im- 

gration law more than Iam. But even in this respect, Mr. Chair- 
luan, common sense must rule. We cannot make ourselves ridiculous. 

Now, the Secretary of State and the administrator of the act are 
li possession of my report to them which indicates what must be done 
n my opinion to get the act moving. The report calls for tighter 

ulministrative machinery, it calls for new and sympathetic leadership. 
t calls for a reassertion by the President and his aids of the emergency 

-, icter of the act, and it calls for a surgeon’s knife to cut the cancer 
ind give new life and hope to the sickly operation, and nothing short 
of all this, Mr. Chairman, will do it. 

The Congress can insist and should insist on these and other recom- 
iendations by other competent observers, and friends of the act who 
agree with me that something must be done if the act is to succeed. 

In my opinion the Congress can insist on these things or else cut 
off appropriations until these things are done. And if these things are 
not done, then the Congress can start all over again, rewrite the act, 
extend its time and provide for a new administration with a com- 
petent administrator appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate to do the kind of a job the American people 
want done. 

The responsibility, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
is upon all of us. This is not a partisan political issue. This is not a 
mere matter of personalities. What we are concerned with here is 
America’s word to the survivors of tyranny and oppression, we are 
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concerned with America’s dignity and prestige in the world. And. 
gentlemen, we cannot fail on this responsibility. 


Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, will you proceed. 


Miss Gurirince: Mr. Corsi, this may seem repetitious to vou, but 


this is a public hearing and the one in which _ first testified was ex 
ecutive, so will you p lease state for the record, r the public record, 
all of your qualifications for this job, and enumer: a the public offices 
you have he l q 

Mr. Corsi. Mr, Chairman, I served 3 years under President Hoover, 
2 years under President Roosevelt, 6 years under Mayor LaGuardia, 
12 years under Governor Dewey, and 90 days under John Foster 
Dulles. , 

[ was the Commissioner of Immigration by appointment of Presi 
dent Hoover, and I think I did my job well enough to be re appointed 
by President Roosevelt. When the depression broke out in 1933, 
Mayor LaGuardia became mayor of the city of New York, and he 
asked me to give up my Federal post and come over and take charge 
of the refugee administration of the city of New York, when we had 
1.500.000 people on the breadlines and we were spending $30 millioi 
a month to: epee relief to the unemployed. 

We had a budget in those days, Mr. Chatrman—we had a stat? i 
those days, Mr. Chairman, of 18.000 employees, several thousand more 
than are in the State Department today. 

| have been 12 years the industrial commissioner of the State of 
New York, which means the head of the labor department of the State 
of New York, the largest department of government in the State. 
Under Governor Dewey I have been appointed and reappointed for 
three 4-year terms, and on each time confirmed by the senate of the 
State of New York. 

[ was my party’s candidate for United States Senator in 1938, and 
I was a candidate for mayor of New York in 1950. I was elected as 
a delegate-at-large to the Constitutional Convention in 1938 with the 
largest vote given to any individual in that convention, and I wrote 
the social welfare, labor, and social-security provisions which are now 
part of the constitution of the State of New York. 

Miss Gururincr. Mr. Corsi, prior to the time you came into the 
State Departme nt, how many trips had you made to Europe / 

Mr. Corst. Well, on and off I made a number of trips over the past 
20) years, not extended trips but short trips. I had visited refugee 
camps before. 

I was chairman of the Governor’s Commission on Refugees in the 
State of New York, and previous to that chairman of the Governor’s 
Commission on the DP Act, where in that capacity I had visited 
Europe and also as one interested in immigration, I had been abroad 
before. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, because I am very much concerned 
about this point of whether my background fitted me for this particu- 
lar job, I want to enter into the record something concerning my 
qualifications; because that has been made an issue by Mr. Dulles. 

This is a statement by former President Herbert. Hoover, released 
on March 4, 1955, only a few weeks ago while I was on this job, and 
I think while the attacks on me were taking place and while the 
shenanigans in the State Department were going on: 


J) 
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My association with Ed Corsi 
sys Herbert Hoover— 
began some 25 years ago. He served during my administration as one of the 
hest officials in our Government. He has continued distinguished service to the 
\merican people ever since. You will hear no statement as to his abilities, 
character, or service that L will not endorse.—Herbert Hoover. 

Miss Gururipver. Will you tell the committee a little bit about the 
nature of your immigration work, in New York, for the State of 
New York? 

Mr. Corst. What is that? I am sorry, I didn’t get it. 

Miss Gururipce. Will you tell the committee a little bit about the 
nature of your immigration work in the State of New York ¢ 

Mr. Corsi. Well, I was the head of the labor department which did 
not concern itself with immigration, madam. The labor department, 
State of New York, is the department which, under one roof, admin- 
isters all the legislation in the State of New York which relates to the 
welfare of the workers of the State, the wage earners. For instance, 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, labor-manage- 
ment relations, sickness-disability legislation, all the things come 
under one department, and I was the head of that department, with 
a staff of 14,000 people on an annual budget of $56 million. 

Miss Gururinge. Mr. Corsi, prior to your coming into the State 
Department, you had decided to retire from public life; had you not? 

Mr. Corst. L had. I had been offered several offers in private busi- 
ness and I was considering just what I should take of the offers that 
had been given me. 

Miss Gururipce. When did you first become interested or consider 
that you might accept an appointment in the State Department / 

Mr. Corsi. I came down to see Mr. Brownell on an entirely unre- 
lated matter. Well, in fact, in connection with one of the private 
offers that I had been given. 

And I wanted to discuss this matter with him, since he and I have 
been friends for many, many years, and while I was in the office of 
Mr. Brownell, a call came from the White House and I was asked to 
call at the White House just as soon as I got through with Mr. 
Brownell. The call came from Mr. Max Raab, and he wanted to dis- 
cuss with me the possibility of my helping in the administration of 
the Refugee Relief Act. 

Miss Gururicr. Was Mr. Max Raab your only contact in the 
White House / 

Mr. Corst. In connection with this assignment ? 

Miss Gururingr. Yes. 

Mr. Corst. Yes; that was my only contact. 

Miss Gururipce. And it was Mr. Raab who first talked with you? 

Mr. Corsi. Mr. Raab first talked to me about this job. 

Miss Guritrmcr. Would you relate as near as possible the conversa- 
tion you had with Mr. Raab? 

Mr. Corst. Well, Mr. Raab was very anxious to have me come into 
the administration to assist in speeding up this act. He felt that what 
the act needed was a little push and it would go on, that the President 
himself was very much interested in the act, and that he realized that 
it wasn’t exactly the kind of a job I might want or the kind of thing 
{ might want to do at this time, but it would be in the nature of a 
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contribution to the administration, to the country, and that after all, 
it would only last for the duration of the act. That would be about 
18 months. 

So he wanted me very much to do it, even if it had to be done at a 
sacrifice of my personal plans. And on that condition I agreed to 
consider it. 

And when I got through talking with him, he telephoned to some- 
one in the State Department and he indicated that I might be agree- 
able to coming in. When I came back to New York I received a tele- 
gram from John Foster Dulles urging me to come down to Washing- 
ton to be a consultant to him. 

Mr. Dulles, as a matter of fact, had said that he wanted me, he had 
chosen the title, he wanted me to have the very same title that he had 
had when he was in the State Department previous to his becoming 
Secretary of State. And he suggested the title of Consultant. 

I replied to Secretary Dulles that I would consider it, and he asked 
me to come down and have a talk with him and Mr. Scott McLeod, 
which I did, and at that point I accepted coming into the Department. 

Miss Gurnrince. Do you have a copy of the telegram sent to you by 
Secretary Dulles which we asked you to furnish ? 

Mr. Corst. I have it here. I want to make one point clear, Madam 
Counsel. That I did make clear to Mr. Raab and others in the De- 
partment that under no conditions would I come down to Washing- 
ton as an assistant to Scott McLeod. His reputation preceded him 
with me. 

The voluntary agencies had indicated it was difficult to work with 
him, that he wasn’t really meaning to put this law over. I realized if 


I came down to Washington merely as an assistant to him, I couldn't 
possibly make a contribution to the : administration of the law, and so 
I insisted on a direct association with the Secretary which had been 
offered to me. 

Now here is the Secretary’s statement : 


Edward Corsi, State Industrial Commission, State Office Building, New York — 
the telegram is dated— 


Washington, D. C., December 1: 

I have long hoped to have you associated with me in the State Department 
working on matters for whick you are uniquely qualified. I have hesitated up 
to now, because of your heavy commitments in New York, approaching you, but 
I am hopeful that you might now be available. I am particularly interested 
in your coming in as consultant to me with responsibility in the refugee field 
under the present Refugee Relief Act. This law is administered by Scott McLeod, 
and before we can make any final arrangement, it would be necessary for you 
and him to have a meeting of minds on that program. 

And in addition to that program, however, there are a number of related mat- 
ters in which you could be helpful to us. I would like to discuss these with you 
some time in the next few weeks at your convenience, and hope that you will 
at least keep the possibility open until we have had a chance to talk. 

Signed, John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. 


Miss Gurirince. Mr. Corsi, for the benefit of the record will you 
identify the gentleman with you? 

Mr. ‘Corsr. This is Mr. John Lamula from New York, who is a 
former member of the New York State Legislature and is now help- 
ing me as my assistant. 

Miss Guturince. Is he your attorney ? 
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Mr. Corst. No; he is not my attorney. He is just assisting me. 

I wired back to the Secretary 3 or 4 days later that I would come 
down to Washington and I would discuss this matter with Mr. 
McLeod, and with him, and that I was agreeable to serve. Then he 
wrote me this letter: 

I was delighted to get your telegram accepting my plea that you come down 
here to work for us. As I told you, it will be necessary, before we finally firm 
up arrangements, for you and Scott McLeod to get together and work out some 
arrangement that you can recommend to me. I understand that he will not be 
back until just before Christmas, and I hope that we can both talk with you 
shortly after his return. 

In the meantime it is a source of great encouragement to me to know that 
you Will be taking on this work by next month. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLEs. 

Miss Gururipvgr. Mr. Corsi, in your first conversation with Mr. 
Raab on this subject, he actually said to you in words, and correct me 
if lL am wrong, that this appointment would last for a year to a year 
anda half. 

Mr. Corsi. He said that it would last the life of the program and 
that it was entirely up to me how long I wanted to stay on. That the 
point was to get this thing rolling, implying by that that if I could 
do it in 10 months, I might be able to go back to New York in 10 
months. But in any event, this would only last 18 months because that 
is the life of the act itself. There was no indication of any temporary 
90-day appointment, Madam Counsel. 

Miss Gururiper. Will you explain what you at that time under- 
stood the nature of your work would be in the Department / 

Mr. Corst. I think that the Secretary’s press conference of, I think, 
December 30 throws a very clear light on what my assignment was 
supposed to be. I was supposed to be consultant or special assistant 
to the Secretary in charge of mitigation and refugee matters. 

Now that is a pretty broad assignment because the Department of 
State is the agency of Government in the United States which con- 
cerns itself with the world migration problem and America’s rela- 
tion to that problem. 

I think it is not very widely known in this country that the Ameri- 
can people are spending now $41 million in about a half a dozen 
projects of migration in the world which come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Department. I refer to the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Migration. I refer to the United Nations relief projects, 
I refer to the Foreign Operations Administration, the Refugee Relief 
Act, and others. 

These activities of the Department are scattered over the Depart- 
ment. There is no attempt to unify them. They are not motivated by 
a basic policy. 

The friends of each project really put a lot of pressure on the Con- 
gress to grab what they can in the way of money from time to time, 
and then they go on sweetly doing their jobs, but there has never 
been an attempt to get a cohesive policy that would justify the ex 
penditures of this money on the migration problem as an instrument 
of foreign policy, as an aid to our policy in the world. 

And one job I wanted to do, and that one I had conveyed to people 
in the State Department, along with the refugee job, I wanted to be 
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able to help the Department, the Secretary, and the Congress in weav- 
ing a common policy among these projects, eliminating overlapping, 
justify ing the expenditure of that money and definitely : setting Amer- 
ica’s responsibility in the migration field as part of our effort to 
achieve peace and security in the world. 

Now, the press conference of the Secretary clearly indicated that 
Mr. Scott McLeod was asked by the press: “What are Mr. Corsi’s 
duties?” 

Mr. Scott McLeod said—enumerated all these duties that I have just 
spoken about, and then he said in answer to another question : “How 
much time do you think you will get from Mr. Corsi for your project ¢” 

And Scoit McLeod answered, * I hope I can get a good deal of it.” 

The understanding definitely was that I was to be the Assistant to 
the Secretary on refugee and migration problems, assisting Mr. Mc- 
Leod in the operations of the Refugee Relief Act. That, Madam 
Counsel and gentlemen of the committee, was not Mr. McLeod's inten- 
tion. Mr. McLeod was constantly trying to push me into the posi- 
tion of assistant to him. 

And the fact is that my first notice, notification of appointment 
which i aS me immensely after my talks with the Secretary 
and ith Mr. Raab and with the others, ny notification of personnel 
act a which came to me first was—it is dated January 7, 1955, effective 
date January 9, 1955: 

“Mr. Corsi reports for duty January 10, 1955." I find myself not 
the Assistant to the Secretary of State on refugee and migration mat- 
ters, but Assistant Administrator for refugee relief program, a posi- 
tion which I had told Mr. Raab I should not take under any conditions 
and which the Secretaary knew I would not take. 

But there was no word from the Secretary specifying my other 
job. That rolled along until Lasked fora showdown. 

I got hold of Mr. Rod O'Connor, secretary to the Secretary. We 
went out to lunch and I told him very fr ankly I did not come down 
here to be Mr. Scott McLeod’s stooge. I came down here to be Assist- 
ant to the Secretary, and I want that clarified. 

And after that luncheon this went out : 

Department Circular 136, dated January 21: 

Special Assistant to the Secretary for Refugee and Immigration Problems. 
There is hereby established the position of Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Refugee and Migration Problems with the responsibility of advising and 
assisting the Secretary in connection with political matters arising from the 
Department's responsibilities concerning refugees, displaced persons, migrants, 
stateless persons, escapees, and related migration matters, 

Mr. Edward Corsi is hereby designated the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Refugee and Migration Problems. Mr. Corsi is temporarily located in room 
1168, New State Building, telephone extension 5386. 

This went all over the world. | picked this up in Geneva. Some- 
one gave me this copy, and then I knew that that matter was settled. 
The reason for which I came down to Washington had been finally 
clarified. 

At that point, gentlemen of the committee, I was wearing two hats. 
I was the Secretary's assistant for this broad assignment, and I was 
also the Assistant Administrator for the refugee relief program. 

Miss Gururince. What was the nature of your duties in the Depart- 
ment of State and who gave you the assignment? 
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Mr. Corsi. Well, I think this telegram sent out by the Secretary’s 
office would indicate my duties in connection with the Secretary, that 
i was the Special Adviser on any questions relating to migration that 
might come up, any projects we would have to put through, whatever 
the work was in that field. Inthe Assistant Administrator for refugee 
program the duties were outlined in this accompanying statement. 

Miss Gururiper. That is No. 123? Is that Circular 123 of the State 
Department é 

Mr. Corst. This is notice of personnel action and then it has 
“GS-136-D.” Is that the one you are referring to / 

Miss Gururince. I think it is. There is referred to throughout the 
record a circular, State Department Circular No. 125. 

Mr. Corst. There is no 123 here. 

Miss Gururince. Well, Snyg that if you please, Mr. Corsi, and I] 
will later get a copy of No, 12: 

Mr. Corsi (reading) : 


Deputy Assistant Administrator served as Assistant Administrator to the 
Administrator, Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs and Personnel with com 
plete authority and responsibility for the administration of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 as passed by the Congress. As Assistant Administrator he is respon- 
sible for the development and implementation of policies and programs necessary 
to administer the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; directs the 
coordination of the broad phases of the refugee program which requires the 
closest liaison with the following listed Government departments and agencies 
having specific responsibilities under the act: 

Department of Defense, Department of Justice, Department of Labor, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of the Treasury. He is 
responsible for developing procedures which will provide for the coordinated 
and efficient functions of the various elements of the Department in foreign 
service administration, visas, security training, and so forth, for preparation and 
dissemination to foreign service and departmental offices instructions governing 
operation of the program, is responsible for determining the extent to which 
private voluntary agencies may be utilized in obtaining program objectives, is 
responsible for preparation of the semiannual report to the Congress required 
by section 19 of the act with full and complete details regarding the administra- 
tion of the act and administration of funds for the act. 

Represents and speaks for the Department, the Administrator and top-level 
negotiations with the Congress, other Government departments and agencies and 
private organizations. The conference report on the refugee relief bill of 1953 
states in part: 

“The program authorized under this legislation is to be administered by 
existing agencies, the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, Department of 
State, and the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice.” 

In the opinion of the conferees, the Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Nationality policy established pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality Act 
shall exercise continuous and diligent watchfulness over the operations under- 
taken under the new law, and the Congress should be at all times aware of such 
operations, 

With specific authority and responsibility which has been fixed on the Bureau 
and the definitely expressed interest of the Congress in the administration of 
this legislation, it is necessary that the incumbent of this position have the 
highest technical competence and the confidence and trust of the Administrator, 
the Secretary of State, the President, and the Congress. 


Senator Lancer. Mr. McClellan wished to ask a few questions. 

Senator McCieiian. IT understand the Chair intends to recess 
just a few minutes. 

Senator LANGER. We have to; yes. 

Senator McCieLitan. Mr. Corsi, I may not be able to be here in 
the morning when the committee reconvenes. You have cleared up 
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or given your version of some of the questions that I was concerned 
about, about which I interrogated Mr. McLeod. 

Apparently Mr. McLeod was laboring under the impression, or has 
so testified, that you had come to W ashington to be his Assistant or 
Deputy Administrator. Is that true? 

Mr. Corst. By his actions he would indicate that, although he did 
say at the staff conference that I was to be the Assistant to the Secre- 
tary with all the duties that I have outlined here concerning all he 
projects in the Department, and that I would work with him and 
cooperate with him. 

Senator McCiexian. [ understand your testimony is that you never 
agreed and never intended to come to work as a subordinate to Mr. 
McLeod. 

Mr. Corst. Precisely, Senator. 

Senator McCLetitan. You have made that clear according to your 
statement in the beginning. 

Mr. Corst. I told Mr. Raab, and so I told Mr. O’Connor, the secre- 
tary to the Secretary. 

Senator McCietitan. And you spoke of after this order of the 21st 
was issued, you were wearing two hats. Do you acknowledge that you 
were than an Assistant to Mr. McLeod or did you mean to use that 
expression to convey that impression ? 

Mr. Corst. That I was an Assistant to Mr. McLeod ? 

Senator McCrietian. Yes; you read it and said you were wearing 
two hi: te 

Mr. Corst. Yes. I said that once I had cleared iny status, my rela- 
tionship to the Secretary, I had no objection at that point of working 
with Mr. McLeod in whatever capacity, even in the vacancy which 
was then existing under him. 

What I was trying to avoid, Senator, was to come down to Wash- 
ington to be completely in the hands of Mr. McLeod, because I thought 
that I should never be able to do the job that was called for if I was 
merely his assistant. 

Senator McCrietxian. I am granting that. You simply had no in- 
tention of coming down here ? 

Mr. Corsr. Absolutely. 

Senator McCiexxian. To be an issistant to Mr. McLeod from the 
beginning, you didn’t intend it? 

Mr. Corst. Absolutely. 

Senator McCretian. After you got here and found the order mak- 
ing you an assistant to Mr. McLeod, you then took it up with Mr. 
O’Connor; is that right? 

Mr. Corst. Mr. O’Connor, the secretary to the Secretary. 

Senator McCietian. To bring about a showdown whether you were 
to be Special Assistant to the Secretary, as you had understood, or 
whether the only use they had for you was assistant to Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Corsr. That’s right. 

Senator McCietuan. And as a result of your initiating that action, 
bringing the issue to the attention of your superior, this order of the 
21st was issued ? 

Mr. Corst. Yes; this order here. 

Senator McCietian. That came out the next day, I believe, after 
you left for the trip overseas? 
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Mr. Corst. It came out the next day. 

Senator McCietian. How did you interpret that order, that you 
were Mr. McLeod’s superior and that he should take orders and direc- 
tions and instructions from you ? 

Mr. Corst. No, Mr. Senator, not at all. 

Senator McCietian. You didn’t presume to be over Mr. McLeod in 
the sense of directing him how to administer the law ? 

Mr. Corsi. Not at all. I fully recognized all the time that he was 
the administrator of the act, that I should serve in this capacity as an 
ulviser to the Secretary. As to what the Secretary’s responsibilities 
might be toward Mr. McLeod, that would be entirely up to the See- 
retary. 

Senator McCietian. In other words, you didn’t presume to have 


authority to direct Mr. McLeod what he should do, but your respon- 
sibility was—— 


Mr. McLrop. To the Secretary. 

Senator McCLettan. Primarily tothe Secretary ? 

Mr. McLrop. Absolutely. 

Senator McCreLttan. With respect to counseling him as to what 
should be done? 

Mr. McLeop. That’s right. 

Senator McCrie.ttan. And then it is the Secretary’s responsibility as 
to whether he directed Mr. McLeod? 

Mr. Corst. Precisely, Mr. Senator, and the reason why I agreed to 
take the second position at the time, because Mr. McLeod said to me, 
“Now, Ed,” he said, “I fully appreciate that you have got a broader 
field and you want to help me out, but this is a funny department.” 

He said, “These people around here don’t take orders unless you are 
in the line of authority, and this position of assistant to me would 
give you the line of authority to be able to administer the project”; 
under his jurisdic tion, of course. 

Senator McCuietian. I take it then that you and Mr. McLeod are 
in agreement about this being a funny department. 

Mr. Chairman, I won’t delay any longer. I did want to clear up 
here this line of authority that I was trying to get clear in my own 
mind from Mr. McLeod and now from you, to get it in the proper 
perspective. 

Senator Lancer. I have been notified there are going to be several 
votes on amendments on the floor, and also on the Colorado River 
project, and Senator Jenner and Senator McClellan can’t be with 
us this afternoon. We will therefore adjourn until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, and I hope Mr. McLeod will be here. 

We want you here, Mr. Corsi. Mr. McLeod, will you bring 
those various telegrams. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Thursday, April 21, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
ScusBcoMMITTEE ‘TO INVESTIGATE PROBLEMS 
ConnecreD With THE IMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES 
‘ND EscaPprees From Wesrern Evrorean Nations 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington. D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
room 135, Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer 

an) presiding. 
Present: Senators Langer and Jenner. 
Also present : Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel! for subcommittee. 
Senator Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. CORSI, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 
LAMULA—Resumed 


Senator Lancer. Mr. Corsi, you were testify ing vesterd: uy when we 
adjourned. Will you go right ahead with vour statement / 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. Chairman, may I tell the witness where he 
left off ? 

Senator LANGER. Yes. 

Miss Gutnripcr. Mr. Corsi, you were explaining your understand- 
ing at the time you came into the State Department as to what your 
duties were and what title you were to have. 

Senator Lancer. Give us the last 3 or 4 questions and answers, 
or the last paragraph of his statement. 

Miss GuTuripGE (reading) : 


Senator McCLELLAN. I understood your testimony is that you never agreed and 
never intended to work as a subordinate to Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Corst. Precisely, Senator. 

Senator McCLeLLan. You surely made that clear according to your statement 
in the beginning. 

Mr. Corsi. I told Mr. Raab, and so I told Mr. O’Connor, the secretary to the 
Secretary. 

Senator McCLeELLAN. And you spoke of after this order of the 21st was issued, 
vou were wearing two hats. Do you acknowledge that you were then an assist- 
ant to Mr. McLeod or did you mean to use that experssion to convey that 
impression ? 

Mr. Corsi. That I was an assistant to Mr. McLeod? 


Mr. Corst. I think that point is pretty well covered, except that the 
record will show that as of the 21st of January, when I was in Geneva, 
I was definitely the special assistant to the Secretary of State for 
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migration and refugee matters, and I was also Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Refugee Relief Act. 

[ was on the payroll of the Refugee Relief Act. There is no ques- 
tion at all as of that time that I was wearing the two hats. I was 
in a position to advise the Secretary on any observations or recom- 
mendations that I might have to make with reference to the Refugee 
Relief Act, and at the same time I was assisting Mr. Mcleod to ad- 
minister the act. And that was precisely the understanding I h: ad 
with Mr. Raab and with the Secretary himself, that I should be 
precisely in that role, as assistant to the Secretary, and helping Mr. 
McLeod get the project on the way. 

Senator Lancer. And who arranged for you to go to Europe? 

Mr. Corst. The European trip seemed to be pretty much settled 
when I reported for work on the 10th. I suppose that Mr. McLeod 
and his staff arranged for the trip. It was pretty much settled that 
[ should be accompanied by Mr. John Rieger and Mr. Roy Wade. 

The entire itinerary was set without consultation with me what- 
ever. The places I should visit were set without consultation with me 
whatever. I simply received instructions one day as to the cities ] 
was to visit, the countries I was to visit, the people with whom I was 
to talk. 

I had practically nothing to do with the itinerary, the program, 01 
the contacts in Europe. 

I was very clearly of the feeling, Mr. Chairman, that the State 
Department was very anxious to keep me on the road. And that was 
the beginning of what I described as the “Magellan trip around the 
wort Id.” 

Senator Lancer. That was 10 days after you came down to Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Corst. I reported on the 10th of January. I was in Europe 
about the 21st. 

During the intervening 10 days—Mr. Chairman, when I reported, 
in spite of the fact that I had : accepted the post on the 30th, at which 
time the Secretary of State held his press conference and presented 
me to the press as the best man in the United States and his old friend, 
and I was coming to help him with the administration of this act, 
plus many other things in the State Department—when I reported 
on the 10th, there was no office for me anywhere, no secretary. 

And for 10 days before leaving for Europe I hung around Mr. Me- 
Leod’s office. When he wasn’t there I was permitted to use his desk. 
When he was there, I simply sat at one end of the conference table. 

There were obviously no plans whatsoever for me, no arrangements 
made for me to do any kind of a job; I simply waited for the trip to 
Europe. 

Senator Lancer. Tell us about your trip to Europe. 

Mr. Corst. We visited several countries 

Senator Lancer. That is, what countries you visited, what took 
place. 

Mr. Corst. We visited France, Switzerland, Italy, Athens, Greece, 
Germany, and Austria. 

In each of these places I met the consuls, the staff of the program, 
had sessions with our American representatives abroad that had to 
do with the program, sat down with the staff in each one of the opera- 
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ion centers in the capitals to discuss the progress of the program. I 
ad an opportunity to acquaint myself with what was going on and 
ith the people who were directing the operations in Europe. I was 

i little handicapped, Mr. Chairman, by the fact that I had not had 
enough time on my job or opportunity to prepare myself for this 
trip; it was difficult for me to evaluate correctly the statements that 
were made to me and what I saw in Europe. 

But I regarded the trip as mainly a process in self-education and 
preparat 7 for the job that I had been called upon to do. 

Now, I did not see in all of Kurope, with the exception of Italy, a 
single representative of any foreign government. In Bonn, Germany, 
a representative of the Intergovernmental Committee for rg 30 
Migration discussed with me a much mooted question about the Ger- 
man situation, and that is whether the German people want to migrate 
at this time, because there is obviously an improvement in the German 

conomie situation, and the prospects of rearmament, and the question 
agian as to whether the conditions that existed at the time the act was 
ipproved exist today. 

It isa very important point, because it determines exactly what our 

whole attitude should be with reference to the German theater of 
operation: if the German’s don’t want to come to the United States, 
there is no particular reason why we should force them to come to 
the United States. 

If, on the other hand, they do, we should do everything possible to 
carry out the act. 

It was impossible for me to get a really objective answer to the 
que stion. 

The representative of ICEM suggested that I might speak with 
the German Minister of Refugees, “who happened to “be a friend of 
his, who at that time was in Bonn. I was not staying over in Bonn 
that night, I was going to Berlin. But I was very anxious to talk 
to somebody in the German Government or somebody in Germany who 
could throw some light on this moot question. 

He said he would arr: ange this appointment for me. I said, “Get in 
touch with me in Berlin about it.” 

It was to be an informal, professional conversation, for the purposes 
of which I had gone to Germany. My instructions specifically stated 
that I was to discuss with representatives of foreign governments this 
question. 

I thought it was set for Berlin, but one of my two assistants behind 
my back e canceled the appointment. 

Senator Lancer. Which one canceled it ? 

Mr. Corst. I don’t know precisely who did it, but one of the two. 

I never saw the German Minister of Refugees. Imagine my going 
to Germany to discuss and to evaluate this whole refugee problem, 
and I am not permitted to speak to the German Minister ‘ot Refugees. 

That was the nearest that I came in Germany or in Greece or in 
France or in Austria or in any other country in Europe to speaking 
with a representative of a foreign government. And that was part 
of my mission. 


Senator Jenner. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 
Senator Lancer. You may. 


Senator JENNER. Did you report this fact, Mr. Corsi, to Mr. 
McLeod ? 
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Mr. Corst. I want to explain that T saw McLeod for about 10 min- 
utes when I came back, he was on his way to the hospital. And he 
simply asked me a question, he said, *Do you find anything in Europe 
that we should be doing that we are not doing?” 

Senator Jenner. But you didn’t br ing this i incident up ? 

Mr. Corst. I said, “Scott, that is a long question. Let’s take it up 
when you come back from the hospital.” 

Senator JENNER. Did you take this matter up with Secretary of 
State Dulles or with Mr. O’Connor, his special assistant / 

Mr. Corst. No, I didn’t take up this particular incident. There were 
a number of such incidents along the line. I did report to the Secre- 
tary one significant incident, Mr. Senator, but I don’t want to be 
diverted at this moment—I will be very glad to come back to this. 

In Italy I received a very mysterious telegram, Mr. Chairman, to 
which reference has been made in the course of these hear ings, asking 
me to abide by Department protocol, namely, that all appointments had 
to be made through the Embassy, that is, when speaking with repre 
sentatives of foreign governments, and that a third party was to be 
present. 

That telegram was not given to me, it was shown to me by Mr. 
Dubro, the Chareé d’Affaires in Rome, who was there with the Am 
bassador, Mrs. Luce. 

Miss Gururipcre. May I say, I have a copy of it, I just obtained it 
this morning. May I read it and introduce it in the record / 

Senator Lancer. Hand it to me, 

Mr. Corsi, is this the a ‘legram ¢ 

Miss Gururincr. Mr. Chairman, that was sent by Mr. Roy Wade to 
Mr. McLeod. Mr. Corsi can not be able to identify it. 

Mr. Corst. This is not it. 

Senator Lancer. Read that telegram. That is the one you testi- 
fied about yesterday. 

Miss Gutrnriner. This is from Rome. 

Mr. Corst. The telegram indicated, if I can remember—you haven't 
got the telegram. 

Miss Gutiripcr. I have a copy. It has been decoded. 

Mr. Corsi. Of the telegram to me? 

Miss Gutirice. No; to Mr. McLeod about you. 

Mr. Corsi. I am speaking about the telegram I received signed 
Dulles. 

Miss Guturince. I also have that. 

Mr. Corst. That is the one I am talking about . 

Senator Lancer. Is this the one you received ¢ 

Mr. Corst. Yes. The second day that I was in Rome T was at the 
Embassy in the morning, and I was given this telegram 

Se nator L ancer. Miss Guthridge, have you the telegram here that 
was sent by the State Department ? 

Miss Ge THRIDGE. Yes, sir. The State Department representative in 
Rome to Mr. McLeod. This is from Roy Wade, the gentleman wlio 
accompanied Mr. Corsi to Europe. 

Senator Lancer. Read it into the record. 

Miss GutTHripce. The word “Rome” appears on it. It is not 
dated. [Reading: | 

Mr. McLeop: Mr. Corsi has an appointment with Mr. Einauli on the 28th. He 
has also seen some other Italian officials in private. He has promised the re- 
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porters that he will have a press conference on the 29th, and he is pressing me 
to arrange it. Today he met with a correspondent of Il Progresso, New York. 
Mr. Corsi also desires to hold a press conference in Germany to revitalize the 
refugee relief program. 

And the remainder of the message contains travel arrangements 

nd hasn't been given tous. This is the portion of the telegram having 
ia with Mr. Corsi’s activities in Rome. 

Senator Lancer. Now, will you read the telegram you got from Mr. 
Dulles? 

Mr. Corst. So on the second morning when I reached Rome, I re- 

ed this telegram, which was shown to me by the Chargé d’Affaires, 
Ve Dubro. 

Of course, this telegram was something out of a clear sky to me. 
No one near me ever suggested that there ought to be a third per- 
son present in order to speak to any member of a foreign govern- 
ment, or any of this protocol which was involved in this telegram, 
or in Mr. Roy Wade's telegram to Washington. 

But LT want to say this—may I have this telegram, because I would 

like to comment about the appointme nts. 

I had one official appointment in Italy which had been arranged 

ul requested through a cousin of mine who is head of the social 

curity system in Italy. It was with the President of the Republic, 
Mr. Eimaudi. I was asked whether I would see him, and I answered 
that [ would see him. I had seen him before on 5 or 6 oceasions. He 
was a friend. Mr. Einaudi has a son who is a professor at Cornell 
University. Tama trustee of Cornell University. He wanted to talk 

me about his son, about the possibility of getting him a leave of 
absence so that he might come to Italy with his children and he might 
vet a chance to see him. 

That was the basis of this whole interview; if was a friendly, unoffi- 
cial interview. All of the interviews in Italy, and all other appoint- 
ments in Italy were made through the American Embassy. I did 
not make a single appointment with any Italian official on my own. 

Now, after the press conference, in speaking with the voluntary 
agencies and church agencies who were vitally interested in this pro- 
gram, I had been very urgentl) requested, Mr. Chairn ian, that if I 

‘ume to Europe woul 1 I say something publicly in my trip to revive 
eonieen ice Inthe program, 

I said that 1 would do all that I could in that direction; I would 
be very happy to talk to anybody or any group that needed to be en- 
couraged in this thing. There was no attempt to use any of the 
information that might be confidential of any kind; it was merely an 
invitational effort to restore broken confidence in the program. 

[I went to Germany, and on three successive meetings the repre- 
sentatives of the churches and the voluntary agencies sitting around 
a table of this kind in Geneva, in Frankfurt, in Munich, repeatedly 
requested that I please say something to the German press that would 
indicate that America was serious about this program. 

[asked Mr. Wade repeatedly—Mr. Wade said that he was a news- 
paperman—if he wouldn't take that in hand and see what he could 
do with it. Hedidnothing. I could do nothing. 

Finally at the third meeting I said to the social agencies, “Well, 
supposing you name a committee and you recommend to me what I 
should say to the press; you draft a statement and let me have it.” 
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A statement was drafted. It was a perfectly innocuous statement 
of the case for the program, that America—that we were very serious 
about this program, that we wanted these people to come in, that 
America would make good, and so on and so forth. The statement 
was then redrafted by Mr. Wade. 

We asked Mr. Larue, the consul general in Bonn, as to ee we 
might release it. Mr. Larue thought it probably unwise to release 
any of these things, but in any event we might clear with Washington. 

I told the agencies that I would not release the statement direc tly. 
that I would have to submit it to Washington. 

The statement was submitted to W ashington for approval by Mr. 
Wade. We waited 3 days, all the time we were in Bonn. No answer. 
‘There was no answer al] the time we were in Berlin. The voluntary 
and church agencies are pressing for the statement. Iam apologizing 
for the fact that I cannot release the statement. I am trying to hide 
the fact that I haven’t got approval for the statement from the State 
Department. 

[ finally make a final promise that I was leaving for Paris on Satur- 
day night, the last day of my trip. I promised the agencies that if I 
could see my way clear, that I would probably give approval out of 
Paris for the release of this statement in Germany. 

No answer, no approval, no disapproval ever came from the State 
Department. It was an extremely embarrassing evidence of lack of 
cooperation with agencies that are giving their money and their time 
to make this act work. 

When I came back I sent a message to the Secretary, enclosing a 
statement by the church agencies themselves. And I pointed out 
that this was typical of the kind of bureaucratic inertia which is 
strangling the refugee relief project today. 

This refers, Mr. Chairman, to these press conferences. This is a 
dishonest statement, behind my back, to indicate—— 

Senator Jenner. What did the Secretary say to your communi- 
cation ? 

Mr. Corst. The Secretary just read it. I didn’t expect him to tell 
meanything. I just wanted to point that out to him. 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. Corsi, may we get into the record your 
itinerary? Where did you first go in Europe, and where did the first 
incident occur ? 

Mr. Corst. The first stop was in Paris, where I met the Consul Gen- 
eral and the director of the program. That was for a single day, as 
IT remember. 

From Paris we went to Rome. We were in Rome about 3 days 1n all. 

From Rome we went to Athens. We were in Athens for about 2 
days, or a little more. 

From Athens we went to Geneva, from Geneva to Salzburg, and 
Austria, on through Germany, back to Switzerland, on to France, and 
back home. 

Miss Gururince. Before you started on this trip, were you briefed 
at all by the State De partment officials as to protocol ? 

Mr. Corst. The State Department officials never briefed me about 
protocol, they never told me where the pencils were, they never told 
me where I could sit, they never said hello to me, I was just. an inter- 
loper in the State Department. They expected me to know all this 
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protocol] and all these rules, perhaps because of just being an American 
citizen I was supposed to know all this. 

And I want to point this out, gentlemen. Mr. Wade never sug- 
cested to me in the course of the trip that these things ought to be 
done in this way. He never said to me, “Mr. Corsi, you must have a 
third person when you have an appointment with a government of- 
ficial.” Nor did he say, “You must make these appointments in routine 
fashion through the Embassy.” I was personally willing to abide by 
ill the protocol of the Department. 

Senator JENNER. You got the notification, as I recall it, from the 
State Department on the second day after you arrived from Europe? 

Mr. Corst. I got it the morning after we arrived in Rome. 

Senator JENNER. You had no resentment of the order of protocol? 

Mr. Corst. None at all. 

Senator JENNER. You followed it throughout your trip ? 

Re Corsi. As a matter of fact, when I was handed this telegram 

- Mr. Dubro, I felt that Mr. Dubro was somewhat embarrassed. 1 
was having a conference with him and Mr. Grey, the Consul General, 
and several other officials, about the whole Italian program and how 
it was mov ing. He handed me this telegram, and I looked at it, and 
said, “I am very sorry that I am violating any rules, Mr. Dubro. 
understand thai you are remaking the schedule of appointments. 
ut this would seem to indicate I am making my own ap Sanat " 
And then I said, “As to a third party, will you choose the third 
party, and then why not have the Consul General, Mr. Grey, come 
with me? I would be very happy to have him at these meetings that 
have been asked of me by the members of the Itali: an Government, 
including Premier Scelba, the Foreign Minister.’ 

The conversation at all these meetings was purely courtesy conver- 
sation, and then I would switch the conference around to the help 
the Italian Government could give to speed up the program. 

There were two things 1 wanted from the Italian Government, and 
I am happy to say that the *y have helped the program considerably. 
One of these was that we had no occupational index of the skills that 
these refugees in 27 camps in Italy. And couldn’t possibly sell this 
labor, so to speak, to American employers unless we knew what the 
labor was. 

Now, any common sense in this program would have sought an 
occupational index of the skills of this labor or pool right at the 
outset of the program. But after 18 months, no one knew what kind 
of work these refugees could do that we were trying to bring to the 
United States, except the church agencies that had dossiers on their 
own part icular cases. 

Senator JENNER. Was this recommendation made in your report ? 

Mr. Corst. Definitely. So the Italian Government, the Foreign 
Minister of Italy immediately called up the Secret: ary of Labor and 
said, “This is shameful. We ought to have this information for this 
project if the project is to work.” That is No. 1. 

No. 2, another thing that was holding up the program consider- 
ably in Italy was the fact that every refugee who comes from Italy 
to Seeaber ce is required under our laws to have a number of docu- 
ments—military records, health certificates, police records, and so on. 
The great majority of these people are simple peasants, they don’t 
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know their way around the Government picking up those documents 
from one Government agency to another, that takes months upon 
months, 

So I suggested to the Italian Government that they assist these 
people by forming local committees or some kind of a local a 
tion where these people might go and get all these documents at one 

Now, that is exactly what I asked. And I thought that that was the 
purpose of ay mission, to bring about these improvements. That 
was the whole basis of my contact with officials. Ire peat, Mr. Chair 
man, the only place where I had an opportunity to talk to a foreign 
government official was in Italy. This wasn’t altogether because I was 
the administrator, the assistant administrator of the project, or the 
assistant to Secretary Dulles, I was at the same time, Mr. Chairman, 
a native son coming home. 

So there was a little more warmth in my trip to Italy, as you might 
expect, than there would have been in Germany or anywhere else in 
the world. ‘ 

Now. “3 sis the kind of thing that behind my back was being painted 
in the St: e eperiie nt as some sort of a free- wheeling bull i In the 
china nt and the other appellations that hi ave been given to me so 
generously by the Public Relations Division of the State Department. 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. Corsi, since you knew Mr. Roy Wade and Mr. 
Reiger had been detailed to accom pany you, did you have any par 
ticular reason for not inviting them to be prese nt when you addressed 
the Italian officials, or did you ask them to be present 4 

Mr. Corsi. I didn’t get any indication that Mr. Wade had any par 
ticular interest in talking to anybody. And I never felt at any time 
that he had any very deep concern for this program. He preferred 
not to talk. He had the quiet manner of the detective. I sensed that 
very clearly. 

[ want to be very frank with you, I treated him as a detective. 
never fully trusted him 1 minute throughout my whole trip in Italy. 

Miss Gurunipere. Did you try to elude him at any time, to escape 
from his surveillance / 

Mr. Corsi. 1 never tried to elude him. I acted merely in the fash 
ion of a seceitieebenitge Jer >Re I was always there. 

Miss Gururinge. Mr. Corsi, after vou received this reprimand from 
the Secretary of St: tate, what action did you take ¢ 

Mr. Corst. I had Mr. Dubro, the chargé d'affaires in Germany, reply 

Mr. Dulles. And I think that ought to be made of record. I made 
ho appointments with any Government officials except through the 
Embassy. 

[ was personally willing to abide by protocol. And I answered t« 
indicate that there was no foundation for that telegram from Mr. 
Dulles at all. That was sent by Mr. Dubro back to Washington. 

Miss Guruemer. I have here what purports to be a cable. It is 
unclassified, and it is without date. It is from Rome. It is signed 
Edward Corsi. It reads: 

Mr. Secretary, your message was most appreciated. I have been and will 
continue to keep in close touch with the Embassy officials in order to coordinate 
all my activities with them. Even though many important Italian officials have 
requested to see me, I have been very careful to limit my remarks to generalities 


only. 


Mr. Corst. That is right. 
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Miss GurHrRipGE. I show vou this and ask you if that is what vou 
signed and sent to the Secretary of State / 

Mr. Corst. That is right. I think there was another telegram, how 
ever, replying directly to the question of whether I was following 
protocol or not. This telegram was sent by me, too. 

Miss Gururipér. Do you consider that, Mr. Corsi, to be quite, shall 
we say, respons ive to the : admonition that you received from the Secre 
tary of State? 

Mr. Corsi. Yes; I think so. I appreciate the fact that he was eall- 
ing to my attention that a third party was to be present. I had never 
heard of that before in my life. And I was perfectly willing to abide 
D\ that 

I told him that I would keep in close touch with the embassy offi- 

inls—in fact, I was in ap touch with the embassy officials, they met 
me at the Rome Airport, he Vv were with me every minute. I couldn't 
have missed them if I trie 7 to. 

I told him that although many Italian officials had tried to see me 
and [assure you that they had—lI was careful to limit my rem: ark to 
what I thought was appropriate, informal, the usual courtesy conv: 
sation. 

Miss Gururingr. Now, Mr. Corsi, you came down in Paris en route, 
and Rome, you might say, was your first stop. From Rome on 
throughout the rest of your trip you knew about the State Department 
restrictions in that respect. 

Mr. Corst. I certainly did. 

Miss Gururincr. Were you ever guilty of violation again / 


Mr. Corsi. I never saw any foreign officials after that. I never had 
anything to do with anybody but our own consular officials, very pleas 
ant gentlemen, very fine people: the staff consisted of very fine people. 
There were a lot of cocktail parties and things of that kind arranged 
wherever we went, and like a loyal little fellow, I just moved along. 

Miss Guturipcr. Mr. Chairman, I have here a report from Athens 
dated February 1. It is addressed to Mr. McLeod, and it is signed 


i oan 


by Roy Wade. 
May I read it for the record ? 
Senator Lancer. Read it. 
Miss GurTHrRingE (reading) : 


Mr. McLeop: Despite my admonition to get the Department’s clearance 
Mr. Corsi has indicated that he intends to discuss with the voluntary 
scheme for German preprocessing 

Mr. Kelokas has stated that Mr. Coris has discussed the need for a Deputy 
Administrator in Europe with half a dozen people at a social gathering last night 
endeavoring to obtain agreement from them. He stated that a deputy would cut 
out the Washincton obstacle and solve the problems here. Mr. Corsi pr 
to get rid of the United States agency checks as being unproductive delaying 
factor. He remarked to the staff of the refugee relief program in Athens that 
security considerations must not be permitted to delay the program. On 
occasion 


first, 


agencies my 


OpOSeS 


this 


Senator JENNER. Who isthis communication from 7 

Miss Gururivce. From Roy Wade, who is an official of the State 
Department. 

Senator Lancer. A former newspaperman and Texas Ranger, as | 
understand it. 

Miss Gururipcr. Yes, sir. I will read this. It is most significant. 
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emarked to the staff of the refugee relief program in Athens that security 
lerations must not be permitted to delay the program. On this occasion 
[ 2gain stated the Administrator’s policy against calculated risks. 

Despite insistence from Mr. Blocker, Mr. Kelakos, and myself that the idea 
is eee Mr. Corsi is insisting that the refugee relief program staff in 
Greece be doubled. 

ie Corsi stated to the United States escapee program staff that the Depart- 
ment would take over the United States escapee program as if it were a 
fact 

He also told the commander of the Greek refugee camp that the Greek Govern- 
ment should start a WPA project to give the refugees employment. 

Since the Embassy and I would not make contacts with the press for him, 
he made his own arrangements through an American businessman without 
concurrence from the Embassy. For the record I notified Mr. Cannon. Tonight, 
instead of attending a party given for him, Mr. Corsi is having his press 
interviews. 

A local employee was told by Mr. Corsi that the Greek youth should begin a 
revolution, return to the use of the classical Greek language, promote a national- 
ist spirit, and get rid of the Turkish influences. 

Mr. Corsi stated to Spiro Skouras, who is the nephew of a cinema mogul, that 
he personally opposes United States investments in Greece and that he thinks 
that the Ethiopians were in better hands when they were under Mussolini. 

I was blamed by Skouras for not making arrangements for Mr. Corsi to see 
the Greek officials. Mr. Skouras indicated that Mr. Corsi had complained to 
him about this. 

Mr. Corsi says that he is not depending on the Embassy personnel to tell him 
what is going on but instead he desires frank discussions of the overall Greek- 
American relationships. 

He is giving everyone the impression that he is the final authority on the 
refugee relief program and he almost never mentions Mr. McLeod. 

Although he complains repeatedly that he does not understand the various 
procedures of the Department, he will not listen to any sug ‘gestions even though 
they are impressed upon him most strongly. 


Signed “Roy Wade.” 

And at the bottom of page 2 there appear the words “Limited 
official use.” 

Senator Lancer. Would you comment on that, Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. Corst. I think it is a fine piece of fiction from the Texas Ranger. 
It is so utterly ridiculous that it is almost impossible even to answer 
it, but I shall try to go through it and see what this is all about. 
{ Reading: | 

Mr. Kelakos has stated that Mr. Corsi has discussed the need for a Deputy 
Administrator in Europe with half a dozen people at a social gathering last night 
endeavoring to obtain agreement from them. 

[ suppose he refers to the fact that a little cocktail party was given 
to me by the staff of the program at the home of the director of the 
staff, and as we sat around I threw out to them as a sounding—merely 
as a sounding proposition—that I felt that there might be some ad- 
vantages in hay ing some supervision of the program on the spot in 
Europe, a recommendation which I made to the Secretary, calling for 
aun administrator in Germany, one for Italy and Greece, who would 
have authority to pnb questions on the spot, rather than having at 
long range related back to Was shington every little move that the 
project must make. I was simply trying to get their reaction to that 
kind of thing, which I consider perfectly proper. 

The idea was in my mind; I wanted to see what they thought of it 
{Continues reading :| 

Despite insistence from Mr. Blocker 


Senator Lancer. Was this ata cocktail party ? 
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Mr. Corsi. This was a party of the staff, just the staff of the 
program. 

Senator Lancer. A cocktail party ? 

Mr. Corsi. A cocktail party at the home of the director of the proj- 
ect. [Continues reading: | 

Despite insistence from Mr. Blocker, Mr. Kelakos, and myself that the idea 
Ss unpracticable, Mr. Corsi is insisting that the refugee relief program staff in 
Greece be doubled. 

think, Mr. Chairman, this will probably bring out a very interest- 

ing thing which I learned at the end of 25 years in public office. I 
finally found in all the Government of the United States one branch 

of it that refused to have more money and more staff. I said to the 
lirector of the staff, “If you are now running low, close to a time 
‘hedule”—I think in order to meet its quota they would have to issue 

about 500 visas a week—it was doing then around the neighborhod 

‘a hundred—and at a staff meeting in the presence of the consul 

neral, and in the present of Mr. Kelakos, I said, “If you are doing 

~ it much work now, what if we were to give you more staff and more 
‘rating facilities; would you be able to double your production ?’ 

"ee they didn’t want any staff and they didn’t want any money. 
That was all right—it was surprising to me, but it was all right. 

And I found that to be the case in all Europe. 

The consul did say, however, in the presence of Mr. Kelakos, that if 
he got twice as many completed investigations he would be able to 
issue twice as m: ny visas. 

(nd I was at a difficulty to understand why the director of investi- 


gations could not produce twice as many completed visas if he had 
twice as many investigators. I was a little naive, es There 
are mysteries in this program. But certainly it was a case of the 
number of completed investigations per man, per Tivekleninile 

And I was trying to get to these people the idea that we could 
speed up this thing and double this production and get the required 
number of visas out of Greece. [Continues reading : | 


He also told the commander of the Greek refugee camp that the Greek Gov- 
ernment should start a WPA project to give the refugees employment. 

That is very interesting. There is a Greek camp outside of Lavrion. 

visited this camp, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
ind I saw a lot of poor people hanging around there, playing ping- 
pong, playing cards, good healthy fellows, refugees, expellees, and 
so on, Waiting to come to America or elsewhere. They had been there 
about 6 or 7 years. And the camp happens to be on the outskirts of 

. little village where there are no sidewalks; the village could take 
on a lot of labor if it had it. 

(nd I was merely discussing in a friendly way with the commander 
of the Greek camp—it seemed to me he was an intelligent fellow—I 
was wondering why the Greek Government preferred to keep these 
people in these camps at Government expense, but couldnt’ use them 
partially to work around there to clean up that town and help build 
the sidewalks, and so on. 

It was just in the nature of the kind of conversation you have as 
vou move around and meet people. I never suggested that he ask 
the Greek Government and the official men out of Washington to start 
a WPA project or anything of the kind. [Continues reading :] 
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Since the Embassy and I would not make contacts with the press for him, he 
made his own arrangements through an American businessman without con- 
currence from the Embassy. For the record I notified Mr. Cannon. Tonight, 
instead of attending a party given for him, Mr. Corsi is having his press inter- 
VIEWS, 

I had two press people who came to me in Greece. One was the 
correspondent of the Atlantis, which is the leading Greek newsp: iper in 
New York, a paper which has been extremely critical of the State 
Department redtape in connection with this project. And T reassured 
this fellow off the record or on the record, whichever way he wanted 
it. that every effort was being made to push the project. that he could 
assure the readers of his paper in New York that I had every inten- 
tion of making good on this thing. 

I didn’t think that was a violation of any rule or any law of the 
Persians and the Medes. , 

Miss Guturincr. Mr. Corsi, after your telegram to the Secretary 
of State, didn’t vou in effect agree to abide by State Department 
protocol 4 

Mr. Corst. I did. This had nothing to do with my talking to press 
people. The Secretary called my attention to the fact that all appoint- 
ments had to be made, official appointments with the Government 
agencies, through the state, through the Embassy, and that a third 
party was to be’present. [Continues reading: | 

A local employee was told by Mr. Corsi that the Greek youth should begin 
a revolution, return to the use of the classical Greek language, promote a 
nationalist spirit, and get rid of the Turkish influences. 


I don’t know that I would even want to comment on that. That is 


too ridiculous. | Continues reading: | 


Mr. Corsi stated to Spiro Skouras, who is the nephew of a cinima mogul, that 
he personally opposes United States investments in Greece and that he thinks 
that the Ethiopians were in better hands when they were under Mussolini. 

I think that is a perfectly ridiculous statement, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Skouras, at my suggestion, was heading up a Greek-American com 
mittee for assurances for the program. Everybody knows Spiro 
Skouras in the United States. He is the head of Twentieth-Century 
Fox. He had his nephew call on me in Greece. And his nephew in 
vited me out to Iunch. All of this is entirely ridiculous. That is no 
reason W hy I would tell a Greek anvthing that was favorable to Mn 
lint. Lhave got more sense than that. 

Senator Lancer. Was this at a cocktail party / 

Mr. Corst. No. |Continues reading: | 

Mr. Corsi says that he is not depending on the Embassy personnel to tell him 
what is going on, but instead he desires frank discussions of the overall Greek 
American relationships 
I don’t know what that means, Mr. Chairman. 


Although he complains repeatedly that he does not understand the various 
procedures of the Department, he will not listen to any suggestions even though 
they are impressed upon him most strongly. 

Mr. Wade was very inarticulate when he came to tell me what this 
Department protocol was. 

Here is Mr. Skouras, for instance, writing me this letter, Mr. Chair- 
man, following the news that I was in this project for only 90 days. 
He says to me: 
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The situation developed in Washington seems especially ironic to me, since 
[am just beginning to get the results of the colmmittee’s appeai to Greek-Amer- 
icans as a result of your conferences with me. While only a few letters have 
gone, I immediately received 25 promises of sponsorship, and in view of the 
promptness of the replies, | am hopeful of a good result 

And he wanted to know from me what he should do now. 

Miss Gurnrivnce. Now, Mr. Corsi, the next stop on your 
Athens. Isn’t that right / 

Mir. Corst. Athens. 

Miss Gutruripcr, And from Athens, Mr. Chairman, once more we 
have a report from Mr. Roy Wade on Mr. Corsi, and it is addressed to 
Mr. McLeod. May I read it for the record ¢ 

Senator LANGER. You may read it. 

Miss Gururince, It is labeled “Limited official use.” 

Senator LaNGger. What is the date of that / 

Miss GuTHribcr. It is undated. It is for limited official use. 

Senator LANGER. Addressed to whom / 

Miss Gururipce. ‘To Mr. McLeod in Washington. 


trip Wits 


| Reading: | 


ir. McLrop: There are persistent attempts by Mr. Corsi to 


arrange contacts 
with the press through mission personne] 


and private citizens without my knowl- 
edlge. He is also conferring with voluntary agencies and requesting appoint- 

ents With foreign officials for no particular reason 

ft is of concern to me that he freely expresses opinions and conclusions which 
netimes are inconsistent with the Department’s policy and are often impolitic. 

I suggest that the Department send him specific instructions to make no state- 
ents to the press, to see no foreign officials unless he has a definite purpose and 
With the approval and presence of the appropriate mission officials, and to hold 
ho meetings with the representatives of the voluntary agencies. 


I ree — that instructions be sent to him limiting his functions to that of 


observer and to remind Mr. Corsi that he is not the Administrator of the Refugee 
Relief I rogram. 


It is signed “Roy Wade.” 

Senator Lancer. I would like to have your comments on that. 

Mr. Corst. I will just make one comment on that, that I did not hold 
‘au single meeting with the voluntary agencies which was not arranged 
before I reached the towns or the cities where I called, either by the 
Department or the local consul general or my two colleagues who were 
traveling with me. The arrangements were part of the trip. I natu- 
rally wanted to keep close contact with the church and voluntary 
agencies. They vy were an ee int arm of the administration of this 
program. And one of the things that has been a terrific handic ‘ap to 
Nat — this program move is that there has been lacking in the past 
an understanding as between the voluntary agencies and the Depart- 
me nt itself, which would have produced the results the project should 
have had. Imake no secret that at eve ry turn I tried to talk to people, 
with the church people, with the voluntary agencies, whoever would 
vive me information as to what I night do, or the Department might 
do, or anybody else might do to make this act peak 

Miss Gurumer. Mr. Corsi, either before or after Mr. Wade sent 
those wires or these reports on you, did he attempt to talk it over 
with you and to have you conform to State Department protocol ? 

Mr. Corst. Mr. Chairman, I never sensed that Mr. Wade was trying 
to be helpful to me in any way. He was just a tolerable nuisance. 
But it was ridiculous at moments—since we might have a moment for 
a little light testimony here, I want to recount an incident which 
happened in Berlin. 
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I was very anxious to get over to East Berlin, Mr. Chairman, the 
Communist sector. And I wanted to make a comparison of the earn- 
ings of American workers and the purchasing power of commodities 
in local stores, and get an idea of life under a Communist regime and 
life under the American regime. I went to a department store and I 
stopped at the counter where they were selling shoes. And it occurred 
to me that it took a Communist worker 7 days’ wages in order to be 
able to purchase a pair of shoes, as against 1 day’s wages in the United 
States to buy a pair of shoes. 

And I was discussing that with Mr. Wade in a purely academic 
fashion. And then as we walked along I said, “All this stuff in thi 
department, Roy, looks to me just like third-rate American stu , 

An d it was really. There was no particular craftsmanship of 2 
valne, it seemed to me lke third-rate American stuff. 

Whereupon Mr. Wade got very much excited. He said to me. 
“Don’t repeat that. We are being followed by”—1 don't know by 
whom, by spies “we may have an international incident.’ 

I said, “Shucks, it is not third-rate material, it is fourth-1 
material.” 

He oT on like that all the time. Every time I opened my mout 
he would say, “Mr. Corsi, it is the Department's secret. 

It was a typical detective performance, nothing else. 

Miss Gutrurince. Mr. Corsi, from Geneva, Switzerland, you mu-t 
have gone to Zurich. And I have here another report addressed t: 
Mr. McLeod and s igned by Roy Wade. 

May T read it. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Lancer. You may. 

Miss Gururince (reading) : 


Mr. McLeop: Mr. Corsi used a local chauffeur speaking poor English as 
Té 


intepreter in his Athens interviews. 

I have been told by a reliable source that he informed Frank Gervasi, who is 
reportedly the Geneva reporter for several United States newspapers, that per 
mission should be granted by the United States for Red China to enter the United 
Nations. Mr. Corsi had lunch today with Mr. Gervasi and an 
reporter without receiving concurrence from the Embassy. 

Today he also told the Intergovernmental Committee on European Migration 
that he had asked the Italian Gevernment to assist in the documentation and 
that the Italians may form local committees for this purpose. Mr. Corsi also 
said he had requested the foreign and labor ministers to take an oecupationa 
census of the refugees in Italy. I do not know whether Mr. Gray in Rome i 
aware of this proposal. 


Associated Press 


~ 


Senator Lancer. Any comments on that? 

Mr. Corst. Mr. Chairman, he is referring to a luncheon engagement 
T had with an old friend of mine, Mr. Frank Gervasi, who is a member 
of a staff of Collier’s Magazine, and a well-known writer, whom I hap 
pened to meet in Geveva. He was there covering some kind of con- 
ference. I had lunch with him. We did not discuss Red China o1 
Green China, or any other China. 

And this is typical again of the kind of thing this man was capable 
of reporting. I can’t comment on it. I think it is too childish. 

Senator Jenner. But that was in opposition to the instructions you 
had, wasn’t it, Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. Corst. I was not meeting Mr. Gervasi professionally, I didn’t 
think I had instructions not to meet anybody. 

Senator Jenner. He was a newspaperman ? 
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Mr. Corst. He was an old friend, and he was not covering me. ‘There 
was nothing he could do about anything. I met him, and we had 
lunch at the hotel where he was staying. 

Now, the occupational thing, and the other things I have already 
discussed, the other recommendations to the Italian Government 

Miss Gururiper. Mr. Corsi, at any time, was it ever impressed pon 
you the difference between tr aveling abroad as an American citizen, a 
private individual, and as a representative of the United States Gov- 
ernment, an official of the State Department / 

Mr. Corst. Madam, I told you I was never told anything. I was 
simply bundled off to Europe, and he went along, and at every turn 
| tried to get my bearings. I could never even get my bearings on this 
trip, and know exactly what we were driving at. I tried to do my 
best to conform to what I thought in my own mind were the right 
things to do. And I tried to get as much information which would 
cuide me in the performance of my duties as I could possibly gather. 

Miss Gururin6e. There came a time, Mr. Corsi, when your 
Europe was completed, and you returned home. 

After you came back, how long did it teke you to make your report 
tothe State Department ? 

Mr. Corst. lt took me, I think, about 4 or 5 days to mail my report, 
to write it, have it typed, and send a copy to Mr. Dulles and a copy 

Mr. McLeod, who were my two superiors at the time. I came back, 
and Mr. McLeod was on his way to the hospital. And we spoke just 
briefly. And I said, “There is no sense in going into all this now 
that I was going to write a report, and that I should be very happ 
discuss it with him when he came back. 

[ thought everything was per fectly all right. I was ready to go to 

rk. In fact, I was reporting for work. And I looked around for 
an office. I thought it was about time I had some place where I could 
hang my hat and do my job. And after a while they found a room 
in 515 22d Street, which was an annex of the State Department, An- 
nex2. IT wasonthe fourth floor. It was a makeshift sort of an office. 

[ realized then that something wasn’t quite right, because the Office 
of the Assistant Administrator for the project was vacant, and I didn’t 
quite understand why I wasn’t permitted to occupy the vacant office 
that I was given this makeshift office on the fourth floor. 

[ worked there for a few days—it was thoroughly impossible—and 
finally, after about a week of sitting around, I just moved upstairs and 
took the office that was supposed to be my office under my assignment, 
and sat there until the end of my time. 

Mr. McLeod came back, and I tried hard to get—I would call him, 
of course, and he was busy or out, or something of the kind, and 
finally by the 16th I was able to see the Administrator of the refugee 
relief project. And we sat down and we had a conversation which 
I thought then clarified, and get on to my job. 

That is the conference at which Mr. McLeod reports he asked me 
to resign. He may have intended to ask me to resign, but he never 
asked me. He offered again this South Ameri ican trip. I told him 
I was not interested in any South American trip, or any other trip, 
that I had had plenty of travel so far. 

I wanted to know where we were going on this thing; was I to get 
to work or not. 


t 


trip m 
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\nd then he said he could not assign me definitely to my position 
as Assistant Administrator because security clearance was not 
in yet. And since that position was a sensitive position, I could not 
hold it without a security clearance, a complete security clearance. 
He said he was trying very hard to get the FBI to hurry it, “But you 
know how these Government people are.” 

It was very strange to me, because I was on the payroll of the De- 
partment of State as the Assistant Administrator for the project. 
And I couldn't reconcile that fact with what he was telling me now, 
that I se ln’t have the job that I had because the security wasn’t in. 

[ said, “Mr. McLeod”—Scotty, I called him—*I am the Assistant 
industries. 

Ile said, “Well, let’s put it you are the Acting Assistant Admin- 
istrator,” 

I said, “All right, whatever it is, let’s go ahead and get working.” 

I was ready to go out, back to my little hole in the wall at 515 22d 
Street, when he said, “Why don’t you wait a minute,” and I 
waited a ae And the whole administrative staff of the project 
walked in for a meeting with Mr. McLeod. I knew nothing about 
this meeting. I was sitting over there supposedly as the Deputy 
Selantaidies ator of the act, and I didn’t know that a staff meeting would 
be called behind ny back, but it was. 

And he asked me to sit down, and Isat down with my staff. 

At this point he said that they were to take orders from me, that 
I was now the Administrator of the act. 

Well, I thought that was all right. I met Mrs. Corsi downstairs, 
and I said to her that I thought we had finally got someplace today, 
I thought I knew where we stood. And she was very happy about that. 
And went on home. 

I have never seen Mr. McLeod since until he walked in the door 
vesterday. I tried again, and I couldn't get him. He was going out 
and he was coming in. He would call me back, and he would eall 
me not. I never saw Mr. McLeod again, and I never heard from him. 

I don’t know just why he didn’t want to see me, or just what the 
reason was. Maybe he will pull a “Dulles” and blame it on his secre- 
tary, I don’t know. But that is about where we stood. I left without 
seeing him. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. McLeod said you gave speeches in Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis, and New York at certain times. 

Mr. Corst. | a did. I was invited by the World Church 
Service to speak in Philadelphia. That engagement I had accepted 
before I even came into the present project. I kept the date in Phila- 
delphia. The Department knew it. I explained to the church people 
of the State of Pennsylvania the objectives and the purposes of the 
act. 

I had a speaking engagement in Minneapolis—and I want to tell 
this little story, Mr. Chairman, because that illustrates again the 
comical aspects of this affair. I finished speaking, and I was walking 
toward the airport, when I ran into Mr. Leifer, who is the assistant 
to Mr. Hal Short. Hal Short is the public relations director for Mr. 
McLeod, who commutes between Oregon and Washington, and his 
assistant is Mr. Leifer. 
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Hal Short, by the way, is accompanying Congressman Walter now 
in Spain. 

I said to Leifer, “What are you doing here?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I just came to see the governor’s secretary to see if 
we can’t get a governor’s commission started in Minneapolis.” 

I said, “I think that is very nice. I am surprised that Minneapolis 
hasn’t got a governor’s commission already”—because under the old 
law Minnesota was the leading State in the United States in the re- 
settlement of displaced persons. 

But I said, “Bull, the only way to do that is not to talk to the gov-, 
ernor’s secretary alone, the governor has got to have some support 
for the move; I think what you ought to do is to speak to the Council 
of Social Agencies, the State association of social agencies in the State 
of Minnesot: a, and let them ask the governor to form a committee. 

Leifer said, “First of all,” he said, “Mr. Corsi, they haven’t got a 
State conference of social agencies in Minnesota.” 

I said, “Bill, I have just got through speaking to the State Associa- 
tion of Social ‘Agenci ies.” 

And this was one of the times where he was roaming around the 
United States, nobody knew where he was, and I hi appened to be 
speaking to an association in the State of Minnesota which, in the 
mind of the assistant publicity director of the program, never existed. 

Senator Lancer. There were 3 or 4 dates in New York. What 
about those ? 

Mr. Corst. Let’s see. In New York I spoke at the luncheon of the 
Council on Citizenship and Naturalization, in the presence of other 
State Department officials, including the head of the Visa Section; and 
the representative of General Swing, Commissioner of Immigration, 
couldn’t get there that day. 

All my speaking engagements, Mr. Chairman, were clear. They 
knew about where I was going, and they knew what I was doing. 

Miss Guturiver. Mr. Corsi, would you care to comment on the 
charge that you are inclined to interpret certain provisions of the 
act very liberally ? 

Mr. Corsr. I plead guilty to that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee. 

And I want to make a point which I think is extremely important 
here. Every law that the Congress of the United States or any other 
legislative body passed is as good or as bad as its administration. And 
particularly this act, which, as I testified yesterday, had certain 
administrative difficulties about it, lends itself very readily to adminis: 
tration one way or the other. It can be used very effectively to keep 
everybody out. 

It can also be used to let people in. There were various provisions 
of it that called for interpretation. 

I want to point out that in some of the interpretations that I gave 
to the act, which will illustrate this point, I want to point this out in 
connection with the charge that I acted in violation of law. 

The voluntary agencies have been requesting for a long time that 
they would be permitted to present their assurances directly to the 
Department of State instead of going through the 48 employment 
services, the employment services of “the 48 States of the United 
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States—a process which was causing considerable delay because of the 
lack of uniformity in the administration of the 48 States, and also 
because these things had to pass from clerk to clerk all the way from 
the State employment services, the State departments of labor, the 
Federal Labor Department, and eventually to the State Department. 

Miss Guturincr. You referred to the labor requirement, Mr. Corsi, 
wherein an immigrant coming into a certain area has to be paid the 
prevailing standards in that area. 

Mr. Corst, No; I am referring now to the voluntary agencies, to the 
Catholic Welfare Council having an assurance to bring in a foreigner. 

Under the old rule he would have to bring up this assurance to the 
State employment service. The State employment service would have 
to O. K. it. Then it would go to the Federal Department of Labor, 
they would O. K. it, then it would go to the State Department. 

The State Department would send it to Europe, where again the 
Labor Department officials would have to match the job order with the 
worker, vou see. This was a tremendous bottleneck, causing consider- 
able delays. And the voluntary agencies had been requesting the 
Department all along to shortcut this thing and to see if they couldn't 
get these assurances straight through the State Department on to 
Europe without this intervening process. 

I was thoroughly in agreement with that, because I knew that 
eventually the Labor Department people in Europe would check it as 
to its substandards, and also it would speed up the operation of the 
program. 

Now, it so happened that in the enactment of this particular piece 
of legislation, the committee working had expresed a desire that the 
Federal Labor Department should participate in this program—which 
I think was fine. The Labor Department was participating by pass- 
ing on all these individual assurances in the manner which I have 
indicated. It is my feeling that all that the congressional committee 
wanted to do was to see that the Federal Labor Department would see 
to it, in cooperation with the State Department, that we didn’t lower 
labor standards and wages through this act, we didn’t bring in people 
that would lower wages and the prevailing wages in America, we didn’t 
bring in workers who would take the jobs of American workers. 

And that was perfectly all right. And so it seemed to me that the 
Department of Labor was always in an advisory role to the State De- 
partment, but not accompanied by an administrative role. 

So I went to see Jim Mitchell, the Secretary of Labor and, of course, 
that was violating protocol, since a Cabinet Minister can only be 
seen by another Cabinet member. And I talked to Jim Mitchell, 
whom I have known for a long time, and I said, “Jim, let’s see if my 
thinking is straight on this subject. I don’t think that the Congress 
intended that State and Labor should administer this act jointly, the 
administration is squarely in the hands of the State Department. 
You are to advise us on the labor angle of this operation.” 

He said, “TI think that is right.” 

I said, “What I would like to do, Jim, is to have you get out of 
this business, and you merely name a committee of your experts to sit 
with us and watch these assurances when they get to our office in Wash- 
ington, in the State Department, and get these employment services out 
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of this. This is causing considerable trouble, bottlenecks, delays, and 
so on and so forth.” 

He said to me, “Well, I see your point,” and so on. 

“If you can get me a letter from John Foster Dulles, the Secretary, 
if you can get me that letter, I will go along.” 

I went back and got the letter from John Foster Dulles. 

We got the letter back from Mitchell, and the Labor Department 
and the employment services were out of this, the assurances were to 
come directly to the State Department. 

The reason for doing this, mind you, is that our great problem is 
now getting assurances. I don’t think Mr. McLeod expressed that 
they haven’t got assurances now to bring in the people that are sup- 
posed to come in under this act. 

Now, that was one way of circumventing the law. That was illegal, 
according to some people. 

Another thing in this law was, it didn’t occur to me that as you 
read the law it 1s necessary for a refugee who is in Berlin to have the 
job from an American employer while he is in Berlin. All he has to 
do is get that job when he sets foot on American soil, that is comply- 
ing with the law. Nor did it mean that the address of a job had to be 
212 Second Avenue, New York, it could be New York. 

Well, that is just a legal theory. I am a graduate of a law school, 
I have been in Government, and I know something about law. 

And I went to see Mr. Phleger, general counsel of the Department of 
State, and one of the ablest lawyers in America, and one of the finest 
men I have met in Washington. I wanted to pay him this compliment. 
He was one of the very few men who was sympathetic to what I was 
going through in this Department. And I sat down with him and 
the staff, and we discussed the legal aspects of my theory. And I 
wanted him to come up with the answer, and he turned up with pre- 
cisely my thinking on the subject. 

You don’t have to have a detailed address, Detroit is a sufficient 
address. The job must be available when you reach the United States. 

Now, what was I trying to do there? What I was trying to do 
there was this. In the city of New York you have got dozens of hospi- 
tals. They have a terrific shortage in hospital help. But no hospital 
will ask for a worker, employ a worker, and no farmer will take a farm- 
hand, unless he sees that farmer. They don’t want to go in the dark 
and pick somebody whom they might not like and might not be able 
to work with, just open the door to bringing in the worker there 
where he could be employed under an assurance from an agency. 

The legal opinion by the Legal Department of the State Department 
agreed with me, and that is the operating rule now in the Department. 
‘There is no violation of law, there is a different conception of the law. 
The law, in my hands, was an instrument to bring in refugees from 
Europe. But the law, in the hands of the people who made this 
charge, was a law to keep them out. 

Senator Jenner. Did Mr. Phleger give you a written opinion on 
that? 

Mr. Corst. Mr. Phleger gave a written opinion. 
Senator Lancer. Have you got that written opinion ? 
Mr. Corst. I haven’t got it, but a copy is available. 
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(The opinion referred to follows :) 


JANUARY 20, 1955. 
Memorandum, 


To: SCA, Mr. Thompson. 

From: L, Mr. Phleger. 

Subject: Interpretation of section 7 
amended. 


Reference is made to your memorandum of January 19, 1955, in which you 
request my comments on a proposed change in the current procedures governing 
the verification of assurances of housing and employment by the Administrator 
of the Refugee Relief Act pursuant to section 7 (a) of the act. 

You state that under the proposed change an assurance would be signed by a 

citizen and endorsed by one of the voluntary agencies recognized by the Admin- 
istrator and that the assurance would promise suitable employment and housing 
in a particular locality and in a specified employment category, but instead of 
giving the street address where the employment and housing are available, would 
state that the employment and housing would be in care of the sponsor who 
signs the assurance and assumes the.obligation. You add that the assurance 
would be verified by the Administrator pursuant to the act and submitted to the 
respousible consular officer as the basis for the issuance of a visa to the alien 
named in the assurance. When the alien arrives in the United States and reports 
to the sponsor and is given employment and furnished housing, the specific 
addresses of the employment and housing would be furnished by the sponsor to 
the Administrator who will then complete the indexing of the case. 

It is my opinion that the proposed procedures, although not in accord with 
existing regulations, would not be in conflict with the language of section 7 (a) 
of the Refugee Relief Act. The assurance required by that section as a prereq- 
uisite to the issuance of a visa is an assurance “by a citizen or citizens of the 
United States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, will be suitably 
employed without displacing some other person from employment and that such 
alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accompany such alien and 
who propose to live with such alien will not become public charges and will have 
housing without displacing some other person from such housing.” I believe 
that an assurance of the kind which you propose will be in substantial compli- 
ance with the requirements of this provision of the law. There would appear 
to be no reason why the Administrator could not verify such an assurance as to 
authenticity and bona fides, which is the only affirmative duty imposed upon him 
by this section of the law. This section also renders the assurances “subject to 
final acceptance and approval by consular and immigration officers” and requires 
that they “shall be indexed and filed in such manner so as to show the specific 
address or.addresses in the United States in which both the employment and 
housing are available, the type of employment and housing which are available 
and the conditions and terms of employment.” However, the law does not specify 
when such indexing and filing must be done, and it is believed that an assurance 
could be accepted and approved by consular and immigration officers without 
its showing the specific addresses of employment and housing, and it will be a 
sufficient compliance with the law if the sponsor, in discharging his personal 
obligation under the law furnishes the information to the Administrator follow- 
ing the arrival of the alien in the United States. At that time the Administrator’s 
records can be amended accordingly. 


(a) of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 


Miss Guturince. Mr. Corsi, each time you made an interpretation 
of some provision of the law, did you consult with Mr. Phlager ? 

Mr. Corst. Those are the only interpretations I made, Madam. And 
I say that the rulings on these things were laying on the desk of Mr. 
McLeod in the State Department for months upon months, and vol- 
untary agencies were getting nowhere. They were getting “ifs” and 
“buts.” And the feeling between the agencies and the State Depart- 
ment was very bad. T he agencies were very critical. They said they 
couldn’t get any cooperation : from the Department. 

This is what they wanted in order to assist us in getting assurances. 

May I come back to a question of assurances, because another one of 
the fairy tales gotten out by the State Department concerns my want- 
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ing to bring in a group of Italian tailors on a ship, hold their hands, 
give them a picnic up the Hudson River. I think that story has 
gotten around sufficiently. 

I want to answer that sort of thing, because this explains the tend- 
ency of people to deliberately misinterpret what is being done. The 
idea is that I was going to run for office in New York, and I needed the 
votes of these refugees. I was trying to do the same thing in Cali- 
fornia, so I was re: ully trying to run for - office in both States. 

Now, the problem is getting assurances. Why it is that the program 
is not getting assurances from American employers? 

Because American employers have lost confidence in the program; 
they don’t believe in it; they don’t think that you can get any labor 
under this program. They have tried it, and they have waited 8 
months, 10 months, 12 months, and they haven’t been able to get their 
workers, so they are not giving assurances. The reason is ‘that the 
Department in its early days stressed very heavily the penalties in the 
law, the jail terms and the $10,000 fines if you misrepresented the facts, 
or something like that. 

And these penalties were advertised heavily in the application 
blanks that these employers had to fill, and, of course, they weren’t 
interested in getting into trouble with the Department. 

One thing the Department never got over to the employers of 
America is that there is no legal responsibility under this law to keep 
anybody once you bring him in if he doesn’t prove satisfactory. The 
employers of America had the impression that they are very strongly 
bound under the law to keep these people regardless. 

Now then, I received from Italy as a result of my request for an 
occupational index of skills a preliminary report which showed on 
a long sheet of paper of this kind that there were in the camps of 
Italy 450 garment workers, 55 cooks—and, incidentally, what is wrong 
with bringing in good Italian cooks ?—65 shoemakers, and so on down 
the line. 

Now, I knew the labor situation in New York City, having been labor 
commissioner for 12 years. And I knew what the garment workers 
had been telling me for 12 years. 

Mr. David Dubinsky, one of the smartest labor leaders in America, 
is responsible for the statement that as we are moving now, we won’t 
have a single tailor in 10 years in America who can make a suit for 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, it occurred to me that if there is a deficiency of garment work- 
ers in the city of New York, that the union and the employers might 
work jointly with a labor-management project to bring these workers 
from Europe. And we would cooperate in seeing to it that they were 
brought in. 

Senator Lancer. Did you read, Mr. Corsi, the Congressional Record 
where Senator Lehman backed you up on that, at the time that Senator 
McCarran wanted 585 sheepherders, and Senator Lehman said we 
needed these garment workers and backed up your statement ? 

Mr. Corst. Yes. 

So I went back into New York and I had a meeting with the labor 
leaders of the culinary workers, the garment workers, the shoemakers 
unions of the CIO. And I said to these men, “Do you think you could 
take additional tailors, additional cooks, that you could take these 
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additional workers, without displacing any workers in New York, and 
without depressing the labor market ?” 

They said, “Gi ; ve us all you have got ; we need them badly.” 

“Very well,” I said, “I will be in touch with you again, and we will 
see what can be done.” 

I came back to Washington, and I called a meeting of my whole 
staff. At that meeting there were present several of the administra- 
tors of the project, Mr. Pollick, representing the Division of Western 
European Affairs, and the representatives of the Department of Labor. 

And I outlined my plan, that they could get this needed labor in 
America by joint labor-management programs in all the United States 
where the unions and the employers would get together, the employer 
would furnish the assurance and the union would go along, and “we 
ean crack this program, which is stymied. We need labor-manage- 
ment cooperation. What do you think of it?” 

I put it on the table in detail. 

There was only one note of dissent—it was not a note of dissent. 
Mr. Transtum, a keyman in the program, said to me, “I think it is a 
very good plan, but are you sure that the voluntary social agencies 
will not object on the ground that you are giving preference to this 
labor as against the cases they are already handling ?” 

“I think you have got a point on that,” I said, “so I am going to 
find out.” 

I went to New York and had a meeting with the voluntary agencies. 
And I outlined the plan for them. They said, “Perfect, that is just 
what we need to dramatize this program and get the assurances.” 

And then I had my meeting with Assistant Secretary Loy Hender- 
son at half past 8 in the morning, when I was again offered a trip to 
South America. 

That day, knowing that I was out, completely out, and through 
— the program, I kept my meeting at the headquarters of the Amal- 

gamated Clothing Workers of America. There were present the cloth- 
ing contractors of the city of New York, plus the leaders of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, and right there i in that room 1,000 assur- 
ances were pledged from the employers to bring in these tailors who 
had been rotting in the camps of Italy for 7 and 8 years, Mr. Chairman, 
and give this program a push. 

I had a promise of 5,000 visas from the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, 5,000 assurances. And at the same time, Mr. 
Chairman, I was working with the farmers of California, in contact 
with some of the leading farmers of California, to see if we couldn’t 
fill 10,000 farm vacancies in southern California, in Texas, and in 
these States, these vacancies created by the fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
for the first time the immigration Service of the United States is en- 
forcing the law against wetbacks over there, and we actually have farm 
vacancies, 

And I tried to sell to the farmers of California 10,000 good German 
farmers in western Germany. And I was getting somewhere, when 
the bell rang on the 90th day. 

And that is the thing that I was supposed to be doing to promote 
my own interest and make speeches. 

‘Well, speeches were necessary, too, Mr. Chairman. It was necessary 
to create a climate of cooperation, to explain this program. 
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Now, we tried to do these things to push this program along, because 
the assurances will not be forthcoming. 

I had succeeded in restoring, Mr. Chairman, the Italian-American 
committee, headed by the publisher i in New York, Mr. Pope, which 
had given up. 

Mr. Pope also said to me, “I am not going to ask my friends to put 
up money for a program like that. W hy, I myself have asked for 3 
wor kers, ‘and it is 13 months I have been w aiting and I haven’t gotten 
any.’ 

Senator Lancer. He is the publisher of I] Progresso ? 

Mr. Corst. Yes. Mr. Di Giorgio, of the Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. in 
California, wrote me back and replied to a letter of mine in which I 
said I wanted the cooperation of the farmers of California, and he said, 
“Tf you don’t get rid of that redtape and nonsense you have in the State 
Department, you will never get the cooperation of the American 
farmers. We have got in a request for 200 Japanese workers, and it is 
11 months, and we haven’t gotten any, in spite of the intercession of 
the officials in California and of Mr. Phleger, and we are still waiting 
for these workers. 

And he said, “You will never get to first base in Japan until you 
get these things moving.” 

I got him on the phone, and I said, “Bob”—his name is Robert 
Di Giorgio—please forget what is happening to this program, I assure 
you that we are going to get it to the rail. We want the farmers of 
Japan to help.” 

And I was going to take a trip to California and sit down with the 
farmers and see if we couldn’t get the agricultural community of 
America to give the State Department a hand. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I resent deeply the stupid implications and the 
malicious implications of the people in the project trying to paint these 
things on my part as an attempt at self-glorification. The only glory 
[ wanted out of this was to put this program over. 

Miss Gurnrmer. Mr. Corsi, was there any satisfaction expressed 
about your handling of this program by any official in the State 
Department 4 2 

Mr. Corst. Madam, that is another very interesting point. At no 
time did any member of the State Department say to me that they 
were dissatisfied with what I was doing. There was no attempt on 
the part of the Secretary to call me in, as you call an office boy in 
and say, “Look, I think you are doing the wrong thing.” 

No one in the Department needed to ‘talk to me in the 90- day period. 
Mr. McLeod never offered any criticism of what I was doing. The 
only incident that came up between Mr. McLeod and me concern- 
ing my tendency to smash China was a letter that I had written to 
Mr. Gray, the consul general in Rome. 

Now, when I was in Rome, Mr. Gray took me to Naples. I wanted 
to visit the operation center in Naples. And Mr. Gray and several 
of his colleagues of the project went with me to Naples. And as 
we entered the door of the consulate we ran into the consul general. 
And, Mr. Chairman, I think I have told the story. 

He shook hands rather coolly, and then he disappeared the rest 
of the time, I never saw him again. I thought that was a rather 
bad way to treat a special assistant of the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 
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I was given the rosiest prospects for the future of the program— 
the program had not been working, there were a lot of reasons why 
it hadn’t been working, but after the following week they were going 
to issue 10 refugee visas, then, and the thing was really going to roll, 
I didn’t worry about it. As a matter of fact, everybody was very 
enthusiastic, and so on. 

I came back to the United States, and in looking at the score- 
board—the scoreboard is a weekly bulletin showing the number of 
visas issued in the various operation centers of Europe, Italy, Greece, 
Germany—I look at the Italian picture, and instead of getting better, 
it is getting worse, there were less visas every week. 

And I said, “Maybe my trip must have spoiled the-whole business.” 

So I was really mad at a certain point, and I called in my girl and I 
dictated a letter to “Dear Joe Gray”, I said, 

Dear Mr. Gray: What happened to all those rosy promises that you gave me 
in Naples and Rome? 

I said: 


The Italian situation is deteriorating to the point where it becomes ridiculous. 
{Is there anything that is holding you up? Is there any reason, or something 
that we should be doing that we are not doing? 


And I signed it and sent it out. 

Now, then, I want to premise this by saying that I didn’t just send it 
out. I showed it to Livingston Merchant, the Assistant Secretary for 
Western Europe, and he said, “It is a perfectly good letter.” 

But Mr. McLeod thought I was antagonizing the whole consulai 
service, that “you can’t write those letters” and so on and so forth. 

He told me not to do it again. 

That is all I tried to do, I tried to find out what was really happening 
over there. I didn’t know to whom I could write this letter: 


DeaR Mr. Gray: I am at a complete loss to understand reports from Italy, 
especially the various labor reports which indicate that instead of improving the 
refugee relief program, it is getting progressively worse. The number of visas 
issued is disheartening. I remember that on our visit to Naples there was a pre- 
vailing feeling of optimism and the promise of a radical change for the better. 
What is happening? I am extremely anxious to know the reason for this paral- 
ysis in Italian activity, and who or what is responsible for the delay. I need not 
tell you how deeply concerned everybody is with speeding up the program, and 
I shall appreciate it greatly if you will let me have your frank opinion as to what 


ought to be done to get things underway. The present situation is intolerable. 
Kindest regards to you, 


Sincerely yours. 


Senator Lancer. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Corsr. That letter is dated March 15, 1955. 

No one ever told me or indicated to me in the least that I ought to 
change course or change behavior, or that I was doing anything that 
might embarrass the Department, or that I was doing anything I 
should not. 

Senator Lancer. I noticed an article in one of the newspapers say- 
ing that Mr. Dulles said you were trying to circumvent the law. What 
have you got to say about that? 

Mr. Corst. I thought he meant what I spoke about a little while 
ago concerning my interpretation of the provisions of the law. Of 
course, I was not trying to circumvent the law, I would not have gone 
to the General Counsel of the Department for legal advice, if I was 
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—— 


trying to circumvent the law. I wouldn’t doa single thing, Mr. Chair- 
man, that was not strictly within the law at any time. — 

Miss Guturinér. Mr. Corsi, in bringing in the Italian tailors, cooks, 
and bakers, and so on, and in bringing in ‘the farmers to help the C ali- 
fornia farmers, you were mindful ‘of the fact that they had to meet the 
definition of refugees, meet the health requirements, and be cleared 
through security, were you not? 

Mr. Corst. They couldn’t come in in any other way, Madam. It 
was understood that all this was intended to do was to h: ave an em- 
ployer submit an assurance according to the law. And since these 
a ople were all in camps, it wouldn’t be difficult to go through the whole 
procedure and possibly have them here within 3 ‘months at one time, 
you see. 

Certainly they were supposed to be investigated for security. I 
think the statement, from Mr. Wade to Mr. McLeod, that I had told 
the staff in Athens that we were to circumvent security requirements, is 
a malicious statement. I never held at any time that we shouldn’t 
have adequate, reasonable security investigation here to keep out un- 
desirables and security risks. 1 have been Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, and I kept Nazis and Communists out of this country when I 
was down at Ellis Island, and I was patted on the back by everybody 
in the Government for doing it. 

I believe in reasonable security investigation. But, when a simple 
peasant in the mountains of Greece, who is illiterate and who couldn’t 
possibly have any ideologies to speak of, is investigated for 11 or 12 


months, I eall that ridiculous. And that is exactly what they were 
doing. 


I merely said, ‘Let’s not exaggerate the security investigation, let’s 
have adequate and reasonable and sufficient security investigation.” 

Miss Gurmemeér. Mr. Corsi, getting back to the assurance forms—— 

Senator Lancer. Just a moment. What about Mr. McLeod’s testi- 
mony about the 5 days ¢ 

Miss Gururince. The assurance forms, Senator, take 5 days. 

Senator Lancer. Let’s get into that. I am interested in that. And 
[ want his interpretation. 

Miss Gururiner. I was coming to that. 

Senator Lancer. Just what is Mr. McLeod’s testimony on that, 
Miss Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururipcr. I asked Mr. McLeod, when an assurance was 
submitted by an American citizen to his Department, how long 
it took to clear that assurance through the Department, in other words, 
to verify the statements which the assurer has made, and send the 
form on to Europe. 

Mr. McLeod replied, “Approximately 5 days.’ 

Ww — you care to comment on that ¢ 

Mr. Corst. Well, I want to say that the assurance unit in the cen- 
tral office was really doing a job. There has been a delay in the past 
of some 4,000 cases for one reason or another, that had been held up, 
and they were being reviewed, and at the time I was there they were 
reviewing these cases and eliminating them. But the clearance of 
the assurance out of the central office into the field was within a very 
reasonable time, I can’t say whether it was exactly 5 days or more or 


less. but on the whole I think there is no reason for criticism on that 
score, 
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Miss Gururincr. As you know, Mr. Corsi, the assurance forms 
consist of four legal pages. Also for a named alien, and an unnamed 
alien, a named or phan, an unnamed orphan. 

Is it your opinion that these forms should of necessity be so com- 
plicated ? 

Mr. Corst. I think they have been much more complicated than they 
were at the time I was there. And I was planning to get around to 
studying that phase of it, but I didn’t have the time. I think some 
parts of it could be eliminated and shortened. 

And there were considerable suggestions in the office there as to 
exactly what ought to be done in that direction. 

I think one of the important things that it is necessary to avoid is 
frightening the American employer. This idea of holding up to him 
all kinds of threats if he does this or doesn’t do this—w hich i is not in 
the law, it was never the intent of Congress—there are prov isions, pen- 
alties in the law for fraudulent applic ations, the man saying, “I offer 
you a job,” when he hasn’t got one, or who misrepresents the facts in 
order to get a refugee in—but I think it ought to be made very clear to 
the American employer that he doesn’t assume a responsibility for that 
refugee for the rest of his life, because the American employers today 
have no confidence in this project, no confidence at all. 

And I want to say something. 

In Austria, which is the best operational center under this law, at 
Salzburg, if they continue to operate as they are doing now in that 
very good office, they will all have to come back in a couple of months, 
because there aren’t any assurances to process, assurances from Amer- 
ica. That doesn’t mean that there are no refugees in Austria, it means 
that there are no American employers who are ready to sponsor the 
admission of these people, because they have been frightened to death. 

And I think an important job is to restore the confidence of em- 
ployers in the program. 

Miss Guturinee. I take it, Mr. Corsi, that you would favor limiting 
the assurer’s liability to a definite period, say, 5 or 10 years or 7 years? 

Mr. Corst. There is no liability, Madam Counsel. 

Let me explain a very important point. This act is identical with 
our basic immigration law. Now then, under our immigration law 
you may assume a responsibility, or you may promise that the person 
you are bringing in will not become a public charge, so you are asked 
to produce bank statements indicating that you have the resources to 

take care of that person in the event that he becomes a public charge. 

Now, what is a public charge? If the man goes on relief, he is not 
a public charge within the meaning of the law, he is a public charge 
when he is institutionalized, if he becomes insane, or if he becomes 
sick and enters the hospital, then he is a public charge. There is no 
liability for keeping that man from becoming a public charge. 

And the Refugee Relief Act is written in the same sense. 

Miss Gururiner. Is it true, Mr. Corsi, that you have been offered 


an appointment by Governor Harriman in the Immigration Commis- 
sion of New York? 


Mr. Corst. Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Gururince. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corst. I want to make a comment on the statement. 

This is not a Refugee Relief Act, it is merely a matter of bringing 
in people. The Graham amendment, which permitted the admission 
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of relatives under the law, only applies to Italy and Greece. Germany 
has 90,000 places in the quota of that law—which is almost half of it— 
and they are all ready. 

In other words, if all the relatives were to come in—and that is all 
that the project is relying on now—the people would have come in 
under the quota, anyway, at least in Italy—if all the people were to 
come in only half the quota can be met. 

Senator JENNER. Mr. Corsi, I am a little disturbed—as a matter of 
fact, I am deeply disturbed—at the picture you have painted of the 
administration of the Refugee Relief Act. 

And I assume the statements you have made were on the basis of the 
knowledge you gained firsthand with the Department of State. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Corsi. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Corsi, did you find all these things to be 
wrong with the program before or after you left the Department of 
State ? 

Mr. Corsi. I made a report to the Secretary. I was finding out 
about it as 1 moved along. 

Senator JENNER. I have read that report. Since you knew all these 
things, Mr. Corsi, to be wrong with the program, and you knew them 
to be wrong while you were with the Department of State, did you 
make your feelings known to the Secretary of State personally ¢ 

Mr. Corst. Yes; my report itself indicated that. And I was going 
to follow through with a report on the loeal situation, on the Wash- 
ington situation. 

Senator JenNeR. Mr. Corsi, I understood yesterday—and maybe I 
am wrong, the record will speak for itselfi—as I understood it yester- 
day, you stated under oath that you only saw the Secretary twice, 
once on the way in and once on the way out. 

Mr. Corsi. That is right. 

Senator Jenner. How did you make this personally known? 

Mr. Corst. I did see his secretary, I saw a Mr. O’Connor, I saw Mr. 
Hanes, I submitted my report to the Secretary personally. 

Senator JenNeER. I read a copy of the report, Mr. Corsi. 

Mr. Corsi. And that report dealt with the European situation. I 
was going to poner a report at the time on the domestic angle of the 
program, and submit that to the Secretary. You see, Mr. Senator, 
I was only on the job, if you eliminate the days that I was in Europe 
and the days that I walked around Mr. McLeod’s office, I was actually 
on this job probably a month in all. And I couldn’t do all the things 
that people expected me to do in that period. I was doing all that I 
could do in the time that [ had. 

Senator JENNER. I have read a copy of the report that you sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, which contains six general recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the refugee program. 

Surely at the time you prepared this report you must have enter- 
tained the fears you are now expressing concerning the program. 

Mr. Corst. I certainly did. 

Senator JenNrER. Can you tell me why you did not make your feel- 
ings known in your report ? 

Mr. Corst. Well, I had made recommendations for eliminating these 
fears, Mr. Senator. And I had confidence to believe that these rec- 
ommendations would be put through. There was no sense of my 
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harping on a lot of details there, when I felt that if new leadership 
was given this program and actually competent people were sent over 
to Europe who had the confidence of the people—do you know, Mr. 
Senator, they had gotten to the point of actually inter viewing the 
kind of people I thought should go there, and I was going to recom- 
mend them to the Sec retary : and to Mr. McLeod. 

I had a long interview with Mr. Charles Taft, and I asked him 
whether he would take the administration of the program in Germany. 
I communicated with the president of Trans-America, Mr. Belgrano, 
former commander of the American Legion of the U nited States and 
the head of the largest banking institution in America, as to whether 
he would make a sacrifice and | speed up the program in Italy. 

But I wanted to recommend his name to the & ecretary and to Mr. 
McLeod. I was trying to do all I could in a brief period of time. 

But the thing the program needs is leadership. 

Senator Jenner. Let me ask you whether you think the Admin- 
istrator, who is charged by law with carrying out the provisions of 
this act, should be ruled by his emotions or by his sworn duties as a 
public servant ? 

Or perhaps it would be simpler for all concerned if you would de- 
scribe the type of person you think should occupy the position of 
Administrator. 

Mr. Corst. I have just one answer to that: A qualified person. 

First of all, a person who is sympathetic to the basic objectives 
and the philosophies of the law which he can be expected to admin- 
ister, a person who is at the same time, has had at some time of his 
life some relationship and experience with the kind of job that he is 
expected to do. 

I want to say this about Mr. McLeod. I think he may be the best 
security officer the Department of State can find in America, and 
he can be the best head of the Consular Bureau, I am not competent 
to pass on that. 

But I simply say that Mr. McLeod hasn’t got the background or 
the inclination to administer this act. 

Now, I think there are a thousand people in America who have 
been in this field who have had experience with refugees and with 
immigrants, who have the necessary qualifications to do this job who 
will be available to administer this program. 

Senator Jenner. Well, apparently you knew something about Mr. 
McLeod before you came down here, didn’t you? 

Mr. Corsr. I certainly did. 

Senator Jenner. As a matter of fact, you said his reputation had 
preceded him ? 

Mr. Corst. Yes. 

Senator Jenner. And I believe from reading the record that you 
said his name was used in your country and New York to scare babies, 
you said that in executive session. 

Now, I want to ask you, Mr. Corsi, why you would accept an appoint- 
ment under a man you felt that way about ? 

Mr. Corst. I think I answered that question sufficiently yesterday, 
Senator, when I said if the only offer I had was to be Mr. McLeod’s 
assistant, I refused to accept it. 

Senator Jenner. Your first assignment was under Mr. McLeod. 
Why did you accept it ? 
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Mr. Corsi. My first assignment, my conversation with Mr. Raab 
and with Mr. Dulles, my telegram from Mr. Dulles said Assistant to 
Mr. Dulles. 

Senator Jenner. Your first assignment was Assistant to Mr. Dulles? 

Mr. Corst. My first assignment was Special Assistant to Mr. Dulles 
for migration and refugee matters. Mr. Dulles had a press conference, 
Senator, and he told all of America that I was was to be assistant to 
him. And I think I understand English when I hear it. 

Senator Jenner. When that went through, what did the order say, 
what was the official order ¢ 

Mr. Corst. On the tenth there came the order that I was also to be 
Assistant Administrator to Mr. McLeod. I had no objection to being 
the Assistant Administrator to Mr. McLeod if I could have the sup- 
port of my relationship to the Secretary. And the only reason I 
wanted that relationship to the Secretary was because I didn’t trust 
Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Corsi, isn’t it a fact that all that is involved 
here—you know that this program is going to work—isn’t all that 
is involved here is your pride, you w: anted a big hat all of your own, 
you weren't going to cooperate with Mr. McLeod or anybody else, 
unless you could run the whole show. 

Mr. Corsr. I think that is an unfair statement of the case. 

Senator Jenner. I am asking you if that isn’t the case. Isn’t it 
pride ¢ 

Mr. Corst. No. I didn’t ask to come to Washington, I didn’t seek 
the job, the job sought me. I was misled into the situation. 

Senator JENNER. Did you ever tell Mr. McLeod how you felt about 
him ¢ 

Mr. Corst. I certainly said I didn’t want to be his assistant. 

Senator JenNer. Did he know that ? 

Mr. Corst. Certainly. 

Senator Jenner. Did you tell him why ? 

Mr. Corst. He has been testifying about that for a whole day. 

Senator Jenner. Did you tell him ‘why ? 

Mr. Corst. I told him I didn’t want to be his assistant, period. 

Senator JENNER. How did you expect to make a success of the 
program with that attitude when you were to be his assistant? 

Mr. Corst. I was coming in to be assistant to the Sec retary. I 
have read this telegram here. The issue is that I was asked to come 
to Washington as a special assistant to the Secretary of State, and I 
accepted it. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Corsi, yesterday in your statement you used 
some very strong language. You referred to Mr. McLeod as part of 
a secur ity gang. 

Mr. Corst. That is right. 

Senator Jenner. I have to leave, Mr. Chairman, but m: iy I say 
that I want to tell Mr. McLeod, who is sitting here, this isn’t the first 
time that he has been attacked like that, and it will not be the last 
time that he will be attacked like that. 

Any American official doing his duty to protect the security of 
this country is going to be smeared with that kind of language. 

And, furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I want to say for this record 
that if more public officials had been interested in the security of 
America over the last several years, our Nation and the world would 
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not be in the mess that it is in. And I want to commend Mr. McLeod 
for his interest in the security of this country. 

And I think the title “security gang” is an honorable title. And 
when they don’t smear him with that kind of attack, then is when 
I am going to get worried about Mr. McLeod and think he is joining 
the other crowd. 

[ have got to go to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Corsi. I think the Senator might have the courtesy to listen 
to me for a moment. 

Senator JENNER. You told me you had to go to New York. And 
this isn’t the only opportunity you have to express yourself. 

Mr. Corst. There are other Americans in this country interested 
in security. 
Senator Jenner. I will put my record against yours, Mr. Corsi. 

Senator Lancer. You are entitled to put your statement in the 
record, Mr. Corsi. 

Mr. Corst. I think that is conduct unbecoming a Senator of the 
Jnited States. There are other people in this country interested in 
security, and I have been interested in the security of America, which 
is my country by adoption. For 25 years I have served this country 
with loyalty and with devotion and with patriotism. 

And the implication of the Senator’s remarks would impeach the 
loyalty of a lot of other people aside from Senator Jenner and Mr. 
McLeod. 

Miss Gururince. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Lancer. Let the record show that Mr. Corsi is excused until 
tomorrow morning. 


We will adjourn until 1:30, when Mr. McLeod will testify. 
(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1: 30 p.m.. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senators Langer (presiding), McClellan, Jenner, and 
Watkins. ) 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed. 

Miss Gurnrincr. Mr. Chairman, for the sake of the record, in order 
that it may be clear, I wish to say that those cables which I read this 
morning and which were sent over to me by the Department of State 
were unclassified. Therefore, it was permissible to make them public. 

Mr. McLeod, do you wish to supplement your statement of yester- 
day? 

TESTIMONY OF SCOTT McLEOD—Resumed 


Mr. McLxop. May I doso? 

Senator Lancer. Surely. 

Miss Gururipce. Bearing in mind that you are still under oath. 

Mr. McLeop. Very much in mind. 

[ must confess I am amazed and astonished by the testimony I have 
heard in this room in the last 2 days, and I wish to state to this com- 
mittee, conscious of my oath, that I have no intimation by any means 


of personal ill will during Mr. Corsi’s association with the State 
Department. 
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It is most difficult to answer personal attacks which appear to have 
their basis only in opinion. I believe any of the charges which this 
committee has heard, which were in any way based on facts or actual 
events, can be adequately answered from the record. The statements 
with respect to my intentions are most difficult to comprehend, let alone 
answer. 

I believe it was Abraham Lincoln who, when subjected to vicious 
attacks during the War Between the States, said something to the 
effect that if he tried to prove his intentions were honorable it would 
take up all his time, but that in the end the only proof of his good 
intentions would be the record of his administration. . 

I have endeavored to stick to the facts as to the operation of this 
program while testifying before this committee. While Administra- 
tor of this program, and in connection with my other duties, I am 
constantly trying to be guided by facts, not by personalities, personal 
likes or dislikes. I conceive the role of Government Administrator to 
be that of a person who unemotionally approaches the administration 
of law in accordance with the concept of the President of the United 
States and within the limitations imposed by Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues and I will attempt to deal with the 
charges and allegations factually in order to complete the record 
before this committee. 

If I may be permitted one personal word, I should like to say that 
I resent the appellation, “security gang,” which I heard yesterday, 
for I believe it was accorded me in a spirit of vituperation. Mr. 
Chairman, I don’t belong to any “gang.” I work for de Eisenhower 
administration and we call it a team. I am on that team because I 
believe in the principles for which it stands. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not attempt to indulge in name-calling or his- 
tronics. In the brief period since Mr. Corsi has concluded his testi- 
mony I have endeavored to obtain factual replies to some of his charges. 
With my colleagues from the cooperating agencies of the Government, 
I believe we can set the record straight. 

I want to state, restate, and reiterate, Mr. Chairman, that I believe 
that Mr. Corsi failed in his responsibilities as adviser to the Secretary 
of State if he found the connie which he has described to this 
committee, and failed to report them to me, the person who is charged 
with the responsibility of this program. 

There was one item this morning that I think we should try to clear 
up immediately, because 1 understand from some of the press that it 
may have created the impression that job assurances are no longer 
needed in this program. I would like to just clarify that item by 
stating that last November in our regular meeting with the voluntary 
agencies, Miss Ann Petluck, who is a long-time expert in this field 
suggested that it would be possible to obtain a legal interpretation of 
the term “specific address,” so that 2 things would be possible, 1, 
that we could accept the job assurances for a general area, such as 
New York or Chicago or Detroit, if we limited those acceptances to 
job classifications on which the Department of Labor advised us there 
were general shortages. The examples we used at the meeting were 
dishwashers and hopsital attendants, that I recall specifically. 

Almost anywhere in the United States there is a shortage in these 
categories. 
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We gave this suggestion very serious consideration. We talked to 
the cooperating agencies with respect to their attitude and the amend- 
ing of the regul: ations, and we finally reached agreement all along 
the line, and the clincher on the thing was the legal opinion we re- 
quested from Mr. Phleger. The opinion is dated January 14, and 
refers to my memorandum of January 6, in which it was requested. 

I thought it would be well to get this straightened out as to time 
and place ands sequence. 

‘The order was thereafter put into effect and we do now accept job 
assurances endorsed by voluntary agencies, and that is the DSR-8 
form, under the provisions of this rule. 

Senator McC.Letitan. When was that put into effect ¢ 

Mr. McLxrop. It became effective the date of this legal opinion, 
which was January 14. 

Senator McCie.ian. This year? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCiettan. Do you mind interruptions as you go along? 

Mr. McLxrop. No, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. Was that done at the insistence and advice 
and recommendation of Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, he was sworn in on January 10, and my memoran- 
dum on requesting this opinion was dated January 6. 

Senator McCieiian. I just wanted to see if it was related in any 
way to whether he had made that contribution to the program or 
whether that was initiated prior to the time he became identified with 
the Department ¢ 

Mr. McLxeop. I may say, in fairness, that as soon as he learned of 
this, he was enthusiastically in favor of it, and I think the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Phleger, to which he testified this morning, was undoubt- 
edly in pursuance of this general project. 

Senator McCietian. I didn’t hear his testimony this morning, but 
you have been severly criticized by Mr. Corsi for not administering 
the program properly according to his concept, that you were not in 
good faith, as I understand his testimony-—certain implications of 
it—that you were not in good faith in your administration of the act, 
and I just wondered if that was initiated before or after he came into 
the Department ? 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, with respect to that matter, I would just like 
to recall a conversation I had with Mr. Corsi. I hadn’t thought of it 
until I heard him this morning. 

At the time I talked to him on December 21, with respect to what 
his responsibilities would be, I told him that in my judgment this pro- 
gram, after many preliminary delays, was now ready to roll, so it 
would no longer be subject to criticism. 

I said: 


You are coming into the Department at this particular time and is something 
that will enable you to take the credit for this. That is perfectly all right with 
me. I don’t care who takes the credit, as long as the program gets along. 

T bear no resentment to him for any credit he may arrogate to him- 
self in connection with this matter or any other, because at the very 
outset I told him he was entitled to take all the credit he could for it. 

I wanted to clear up the matter that we have to have job assurances 
even under the amended regulation, and there would be no question 
that we somehow ruled job assurances out of the program. 
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I have some material here which I prepared overnight, after hear- 
ing the testimony yesterday afternoon. I can read that to the com- 
mittee, or simply submit it for the record. 

Senator Lancer. I think you better read it. 

Senator McCietian. Personally I would like for you to read i 

I didn’t hear the testimony this morning, and you referred to nade 
a documents, and so forth which I might want to ask you some 
questions about. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. With me it is not a matter of who gets credit 
or who doesn’t get credit. I am trying to get the correct picture of 
this in the record. 

Mr. McLrop. That is what I am trying to establish, Senator. 

You have heard it said that the refugee relief program is bogged 
— in redtape, ignorance, inefficiency, and deliberate sabotage. 

[ understood from you, Mr, Chairman, that it was the purpose of 
this hearing to look into my stewardship and determine just what I 
have been doing. 

Senator Lancer. You are dead right on that. 

Mr. McLrop. At the very beginning some people said the law was so 

tightly written that we would never issue a visa under it. I went to 
Europe in December 1953 and participated in the ceremony attendant 
upon the issuance of the first few token visas, which was done in order 
to make a public demonstration that the law would work and the job 
could be done, even though at that time we were not staffed up in order 
to take any volume of operation. 

On that saine trip I visited most of the important issuing points to 
explain the act to the consular officers and emphasize to them the emer- 
gency nature of the program, its bearing upon our national interests 
our foreign policy, and the President’s personal interest in the pro- 
gram, 

Senator McCietian. At that point, if I may interrupt again, you 
were criticized yesterday for using the consular service, and not set- 
ting up, as I got the implication of Mr. Corsi’s testimony, for using 
the consular service instead of setting up an independent or ganization. 
What do you have to say about th: it? W hy did you use the consular 
service ? 

Mr. McLeop. My conception of the law is that it makes it quite 
clear that they wanted us to use the operating agencies of the Govern- 
ment in the hope that they would be able to absorb a part of this opera- 
tion and it would be less costly than it would be to establish an entirely 
new agency of some kind to operate it. 

Senator McCietian. Is there some provision in the law that carries 
that implication? 

Mr. McLrop. I think it is very clear from the legislative history and 
the hearings that that was the concept, and the fact that the law cre- 
ates no commission. It simply states that the Administrator shall be 
the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs in 
the State Department. That seems to me to clearly indicate that was 
the intent. 

Senator McCtetxan. Criticism was also offered yesterday because it 
was in the hands of the security officers of the Government. 

I take it that criticism should be directed to Congress, rather than 
whoever happens to be the head of the agency. 
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Mr. McLeop. I hate to be in the position of criticizing the Congress, 
and I wouldn't. 


Senator McCie.tian. That criticism, in all justice, should be directed 
to the Congress and:not to you as the head of the agency ? 

Mr. McLxop. That is right, sir, it is the provision of the law. 

On February 5, 1954, I wrote to the Governors of the 48 States advis- 
ing them of the purpose and scope of the Refugee Relief Act and re- 
questing their help and that of their citizens in implementing it. 

Senator McCietian. Do you have a copy of that letter? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir. I should like to submit a copy of that letter 
for the record. 

Senator Lancer. It will be admitted. 


Mr. McLerop. This copy happens to be addressed to the Governor of 
New York, but it is identical with the others. 

Senator McCrietian. What is the date? 

Mr. McLeop. February 5, 1954. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

FEBRUARY 5, 1954. 
Hon. THomaAs E. Dewey, 
Governor of New York, 
Albany. 

DEAR GOVERNOR DEWEY: As you know, the Congress of the United States at 
the request of the President passed the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 which was 
approved on August 7, 1953. This measure, hailed by the President as a signifi- 
cant humanitarian act, permits 214,000 aliens to become permanent residents of 
the United States. It is administered by this Department in cooperation with 
the Department of Justice, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of 
Labor, the Department of the Army, and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The success of the new measure will largely depend on the wholehearted co- 
operation of the several States of the Union and of individual American citizens 
I therefore solicit the cooperation and assistance of the appropriate official or- 
ganizations of your State in connection with the act’s administration. 

There are enclosed for your information copies of the Refugee Relief Act as 
well as copies of this Department’s regulations and assurance forms which have 
been prescribed in implementation of the act. As will be noted, the initiative 
for the immigration of aliens under the Refugee Relief Act rests with individual 
American citizens or groups of American citizens. In the implementation of 
the new act great care has been taken not only to safeguard the security of the 
United States but also to protect the labor market and housing facilities in this 
country, as required by the statute. The assurances of employment and housing 
required in the case of each refugee must show that the employment and hous- 
ing are offered to the alien without displacing some other person from such em- 
ployment or housing. In this connection the cooperation of the employment 
services of the several States and of any existing State or local public housing 
authority is solicited. 

Procedures leading to the admission under the act of orphans for adoption in 
this country by American citizens are required to conform with standards estab- 
lished by the appropriate public agency of the State in which the orphan is to be 
adopted and will reside, and evidence is required to show that persons who desire 
to bring an orphan into the State of prospective adoption have made suitable 
arrangements for the support and care of the child in the place to which it is 
destined. In this connection the home of the prospective adoptive parents must 
have been investigated by a local child-care agency recognized by the State 
in which the orphan will reside in conformity with the procedures and practices 
of the appropriate State welfare agency. 

Primary responsibility for the coordination and the administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act is placed in the hands of the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel of the Department of State. Any 
agency of your State which is interested in the Refugee Relief Act or will con- 
cern itself with certain aspects of the act is invited to communicate directly 
with the Administrator, who will be of all possible assistance. 
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The Department will greatly appreciate any cooperation you and the citizens 
of your State may be able to extend in an effort to make this new law another 
significant contribution of the United States toward a solution of the worldwide 
problem of refugees from the Communist tyranny and a greater understanding 
and cooperation among the free nations of the world. 

Sincerely yours, 


Scott McLeop, 
Administrator, 
Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel 
(For the Secretary of State). 

Mr. McLeop. Again, in May 1954, I returned to Europe and sat 
down with the program people in an effort to inspire them to maxi- 
mum effort and to encourage them to adopt a broad humanitarian 
viewpoint in keeping with the purposes of the act. 

In December 1954 I went to Europe a third time. General Swing, 
the Commissioner of Immigration, had planned to go with me in order 
that the two of us together could assure the consular officers, the immi- 
gration officers in the field, and everyone else participating in the pro- 
gram that we were in complete agreement in minimizing certain tech- 
nicalities concerning eligibilty. “Commissioner Swing - was detained 
at the last moment by an important assignment from the Attorney 
General and sent his able Assistant Commissioner, Al Devaney, to 
represent him. 

Che immigration work of our consular establishments is handled 
traditionally on quite literal interpretations of statutes and regula- 
tions. From the beginning I had emphasized to the consular officers 
that this was a different type of immigration act based on humani- 
tarianism and our national interest and that it gave the consular offi- 
cers ample opportunity to exercise their good judgment and discretion. 
In the interests of speed, I encouraged them repeatedly to make their 
own decisions rather than submitting a flood of technical questions 
to Washington for advisory opinions. 

Senator McCuieitian. Did you give them such instructions in 
writing ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. These were delivered verbally. 

Thousands upon thousands of decisions were made on the basis of 
commonsense and good judgment by the consular officers. In other 
cases, however, the consular officers felt that they could not go as far 
as I had urged them to do without having legal opinions to back them 
up. Over a period of time about 75 such cases, affecting the eligibility 
of a considerably larger number of applicants, were submitted to 
Washington for opinions. Some of these were acted upon immediately 
and others were held up until we could get a representative cross- 
section of just what the principal problems seemed to be and work 
out a uniform group of precedent opinions. Some of these opinions 
had not even been written when Mr. Devaney and I announced them 
verbally in our meetings with the consular officers in Europe. 

Senator Langer. Mr. Devaney is a very capable and efficient man 
and has a world of experience. He has made this his career. You 
certainly picked a very good man to go with you. 

Mr. McLeop. I must agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCuietian. If he was with you, he can verify what you 
are saying about the instructions that you gave to try to speed it up 
and get it organized and underway. 

Mr. McLxop. There’s no question about that. 
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Senator McCuriuan. Is he in the Department now? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. He is the Deputy Commissioner of Immigration right 
now and I understand has been requested to appear. 

Miss Gururipce. He has been requested to appear before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McLeop. I should like to repeat for the information of this com- 
mittee a very significant statement which I made repeatedly to the 
consular officers. It was to this effect : 

You are responsible, experienced consular officers. You can tell a whole lot 
better from looking one of these aliens in the eye and sizing him up, than you 
can by looking for the periods and the commas in a law whether he will make a 
good citizen of the United States. If you have an assurance for a man, and he 
looks good to you and you can figure out a way to let him in, then give him a visa. 
There are just two things I don’t want you to send me—criminals and subversives. 

I repeated that statement over and over again in Europe and [ am 
sure Mr. Devaney will be able to quote it almost verbatim, as | 
quoted it. 

The competence and integrity of the United States consular service 
has been much impugned in testimony before this committee, and I 
resent it. These Foreign Service officers are not out there in Europe 
waving blank visas at anybody who will take them. Naturally, they 
do not feel the act’s urgency as keenly as 1 do, but they are aware that 
its successful implementation is necessary in our national interests; 
they have given and they are giving it priority treatment; they have 
changed their way of doing things in order to deal with it on an emer- 
gency basis; and all this they are doing in the proper and orderly 


fashion which characterizes the Foreign Service in the many important 
responsibilities that it assumes in the ‘conduct of our affairs abroad. 

It would be helpful if I quoted from a letter that I got from the 
supervising consular general in Italy after Mr. Devaney and I were 
there last December. This letter is dated December 8. It says: 


I wish to tell you once more how much we all enjoyed your visit here. I have 
attended many meetings on many subjects in my life but I can honestly say that 
I do not recall a one where I believe the results were more useful and encourag- 
ing. I do not exaggerate when I say that this meeting was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful. You and your associate expressed views and brought information which 
Was positive and to the point and which helped enormously to dispel some doubts 
and perplexities which had arisen as to the meaning of certain of the vague 
language found in the RRA Act and regulations. Even better, we now know 
that machinery does exist to clarify for us promptly any new substantive ques- 
tions which may be posed. The principal officers and their immediate assistants 
have returned to their posts at Genoa, Naples, and Palermo with high hopes for 
the future of the program in Italy. 


I think this next paragraph, although it isn’t to the point of the visit, 
might be useful to the committee, too. 


I believe also you will be interested to know that, in my opinion, there has 
developed in Italy something which, for lack of a better term, I shall call the 
RRP spirit. 


RRP means refugee relief program. 


It does exist in the best tradition of the Foreign Service. To illustrate what 
I mean, I cite something which actually happened at one of the posts recently. 
The INS officer became ill at a time when 80 visa applicants were on hand to 
obtain their visas; a substitute INS officer was flown in from a nearby post and 
everybody worked cheerfully until late in the night and on the following Satur- 
day morning. The 80 RRP visas were issued on time. 
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With kindest personal regards and best wishes and with the compliments of 
the season. 


It issigned “C. W. Gray, American Consul General.” 

Mr. Gray was the personal assistant to Mr. Hall. He has had long 
experience in the Department and has been supervising consul general 
in Italy for 4 or 5 years, at least, going back beyond my term in the 
Department. 

If I may be permitted, I would like to also quote for the record from 
a telegram received from Herve L’Heureux, the supervisory consul 
seneral in Bonn. This cable was received in code and I have para- 
phrased the text as required by cryptographic procedures. This para- 
phrase reads as follows—incidentally, Mr. L’Heureux for 5 years was 
‘hief of the Visa Office. I think he is the only officer in the Foreign 
Service whose statutory 4-year term of office in the United States was 
xtended by an act of Congress. 

Senator Laneer. Congress has the highest regard for Mr. 
L’Heureux. He is an outstanding public official. 

Mr. McLeop (reading) : 


I hereby categorically deny the allegations made by Mr. Corsi that I made 
derogatory ot itements concerning the Refugee Relief Act. I made no reference 
to this act as a phony, nor did I ever imply that he was wasting his time on this 
act. 

Mr. Corsi, Mr. Rieger, Mr. Wade, Mr. Rolph, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Yelten, and 
[ met with Mr. Corsi for about half an hour in my office on February 7, 1955. 
The general status of the implementation of the Refugee Relief Act, including 
the current procedures, etc., were discussed. 

Mr. Corsi came to my desk and asked me how the program was going. I 
stated briefly that in my opinion the program was progressing smoothly: that 
an increasing number of cases were being processed; that a large increase in 
its investigative complement was expected by the Counter Intelligence Corps 
of the Army; and that I did not expect that there would be sufficient demand 
in Germany to absorb the quota made available by the act, because of the 
amazing economic recovery in Germany had caused many refugees to change 
their minds, I believed we had nothing of which to be ashamed; it only em- 
phasized that Congress had been very generous and benevolent. 

I elaborated further to Mr. Corsi that I believed that the program admin- 
istrators had tried in every way possible to carry out the congressional intent 
of the act; that they had been far more liberal than perhaps I would have been 
in the implementation and interpretation of the Refugee Relief Act had I been 
charged with the responsibility, because I had had many years’ experience in 
earrying out our basic immigration laws; that the Administrator had demon- 
strated very forcefully during a conference with both the voluntary agencies and 
the consular personnel that he had a liberal attitude, a thorough understanding 
of the program and that he was determined to make it work. 

During the consideration of the Refugee Relief Act by Congress, you will 
recall, I spent some time before congressional committees and with individual 
Members going over the features of the proposed legislation and I also in 
behalf of all the Government agencies concerned I presented a request for 
funds to the Senate Appropriations Committee. 


If I may interpose, Mr. Chairman, I recalled Mr. L’Heureux from 
his post in Germany at the time the act was under consideration in 
Congress in order that he might be available to the committees, and 
because of his experience give them the best possible advice as to how 
this bill would operate. 

This was done before the legislation was passed in order to help in 
securing its passage, since it was one of the items on the President’s 
legislative program. 

Senator McCiettan. Do you favor the passage of the bill? 
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Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. I worked for it. It was my idea to recall 
Mr. L’Heureux. I had no idea at that time that it was going to be 
handed tome. I was simply trying to help the President wet his immi- 
gration bill through. 

Senator McCLeLtan. You were helping to promote the legislation ? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLeLLan. Trying to secure its enactment ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir. [Continues reading :] 


I heartily support the statements made by the President when he signed the 
Refugee Relief Act. I have never changed my attitude. I have done everything 
possible to implement this program and I believe my record in Germany will 
verify this statement. I have given the program priority in the fields of budget, 
equipment, Supplies, and personnel and space management, even to the extent of 
cutting regular consular programs in the interest of the refugee relief program. 

I wish to emphasize that I have received excellent cooperation from those 
areas for which I have not been delegated responsibility ; namely, the special 
investigative staff at Stuttgart and the Counter Intelligence Corps of the Army. 
The program is progessing reasonably well and I do not expect that any eligible 
applicant in either Germany or Austria will not receive a visa because of the 
improper implementation of the Refugee Relief Act. 

It is signed “Herve J. L’Heureux.” 

Senator McCLettan. You don’t give us the date of that. 

Mr. McLeop. Cryptographically I am not supposed to give you the 
date. 

Senator McCietian. Does that relate to testimony Mr. Corsi gave 
here yesterday / 

Mr. McCretian. I can give the date, because it is paraphrased. 

Senator McCiettan. What is the date? 

Mr. McLeop. April 19. 

Senator McC.ie.uan. Is this cable from Mr. L’Heureux one that was 

sent purposely to refute the testimony given by Mr. Corsi? 

Mr. McLeop. I assume it was, because it refers to it in the first 
instance. 

Senator McCietian. Did you solicit the cable from him? Did you 
wire him or ask him anything ? 

Mr. McLrop. When we first learned of the statements that were 
made with respect to the supervising consul general, and the conversa- 
tions that occured, we asked him, since we had had no report of the 
conversation, what happened. This is the reply we received. 

Senator McCrieian. This was after Mr. Corsi had indicated that 
such statements had been made to him by Mr. L’Heureux? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes. 

Senator McCiet.an. I wanted to get it related to the record. 

Mr. McLeop. I should like to relate next some of the efforts that 
have been made to cut corners and eliminate delays and paperwork. 

When the Graham amendment was passed, permitting an additional 
60,000 relatives to participate in the visas available in Italy and Greece, 
I authorized the consular officers in those two countries to exercise 
broad discretion in determining what constitutes satisfactory evidence 
of housing and employment, putting primary emphasis on the assur- 
ance that an alien would not become a public charge. This eliminated 
the necessity of having thousands upon thousands of pieces of paper 
come through Washington, and thereby considerably speeded up the 
procedure. 
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In order to expedite the procurement of the documents which are 
required by law for each applicant, we worked out an arrangement 
whereby the voluntary agencies would be responsible for this activity. 

There has been some discussion about the length and difficulty of the 
basic preliminary questionnaire which must be filled out by each 
applicant over 14 years of age. From the beginning, the consular 
officers were authorized to reduce the scope of the questionnaire in 
line with local requirements, and they began doing this as early as 
May 1953. ‘To give further impetus to a reduction in this paperwork, 
a new questionnaire was drawn up in Washington and sent to the field 
with the number of questions cut almost in half. 

This was a guide questionnaire, and the consuls were instructed to 
use it, or adapt it to local conditions. 

We eliminated the certification of job orders in agency-sponsored 
cases by the local offices of the United States Employment Service. 
I spoke about that point earlier. This resulted in a considerable re- 
duction in the amount of time involved before an assurance could be 
verified and sent to the field. 

Again, to reduce redtape, we formulated a procedure under which 
the name of a new applicant could be substituted for that of one who 
was found to be ineligible, without the necessity of having a com- 
pletely new assurance submitted. 

Early experience in several countries demonstrated that we were 
having a considerable fallout—which is our word for people who fail 
to establish eligibility—because of the inability of applicants to pass 
the medical examination, especially because of tuberc tl ar infection. 

These people were being ruled out at the last moment after we had 
gone to the expense of virtually completing their processing. We 
therefore arranged to have the applicant X-rayed as one of the first 
steps in his processing, thus eliminating the waste and expense of 
processing people who could not qualify and making it possible to con- 
centrate our efforts on more likely prospects. 

These and other technical and administrative improvements which 
could have been cited do not make very spectacular reading, but I 
have included them here at the risk of boring the committee in order 
to demanstrate that we have endeavored constantly to improve our 
procedures, to eliminate our mistakes, and to simplify and speed up 
the operation wherever possible. 

We have been very much concerned with two problems which are 
closely linked together. One is the problem of keeping our staff 
operating at maximum capacity in the very likely event that we run 
out of assurances in any given country. The other is to reduce the 
amount of time involved between the signing of an assurance by an 
American citizen and the arrival of the refugee. This situation has 
been met by what you call preprocessing. 

What it means is simply this: When a voluntary agency will give 
us the preliminary documents on an alien and assure us that the 
agency is practically certain of being able to get an assurance for the 
individual later on, we will process the case up to the point of issuing 
the visa, just as if the applicant already had an assurance. 

Under the law we may not issue the visa until the assurance is ap- 
proved and in the hands of the consul. 
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I might say yesterday morning Mr. Roland Elliott, head of Church 
World Services, called me from New York, and in a rather optimistic 
frame of mind stated that he had in his hand 56 assurances from 1 
employer out in Wisconsin, and that he felt he could get 150 more if we 
could assure prompt delivery on these people. 

I said, “Where are the people located ?” 

Jpbeng “In Germany, Greece, and Austria.” 

I said, “Well, those in Germany and Austria, we can give priority 
treatment to because there is no one else ahead of them, but in Greece 
we have so many cases in the pipeline there, we cannot assure you of 
any priority delivery. Are these people known to your representa- 
tives overseas?” 

“es said, “Yes, they are our cases.’ 

I said, “If you will give me the information so I can identify them 
and separate them by consular districts, I will send a cable to the consul 
in those districts telling him to immediately begin proc ‘essing the case, 
not to wait until we cet the assurances in Washington.” 

I saw him this morning after the hearing, and he told me he had 
brought the assurances with him, and they were on my desk now, and 
I hope someone down there is sending them out so we can cooperate 
with him, and the work is not stopped. because I am up here. 

Unless there should be a very significant increase in the number of 
assurances received from American citizens for refugees in Germany 
in the next few months, we would be out of business there and our staff 
would be sitting on its hands—and this would be the case, I think, if 
we had not adopted preprocessing. Under this arrangement, we are 
creating a pool of applicants who will be ready to receive their visas 
within a matter of days after their assurances have been received. 

We in the refugee relief program are acutely aware of the national 
interest that is involved in issuing visas to people who have escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain. In this connection we have worked 
very closely both in Washington and in the field with the United 
States escapee program. 

Within the limitation imposed by law, we have given an absolute 
priority to the processing of individuals coming under the jurisdiction 
of USEP. In this connection we have also gone to considerable 
lengths to set up special investigative procedures to assist persons 
coming from behind the [ron Curtain by reconstructing their histories 
as required by section 11 (a) of the act. This means that recent 
escapees do not have to wait for 2 years before being considered for 
processing, if it is at all possible to make a satisfac tory check on their 
backgrounds. We have issued visas to such cases and expect to con- 
tinue to do so. 

It has been testified here that the psychology of security pervades 
the refugee relief program, that all of my staff are policemen, and 
that none of them has any previous experience to qualify him for 
his job. 

Mr. Chairman, these statements are so sweeping and so ridiculous on 
their face that it should not be necessary for me to waste our time 
and the taxpayers’ money in answering them. However, the question 
las been raised and I am eager to answer it out of a sense of loyalty to 
the people who have worked so hard and so long to help me get the 
lob done. 
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You have heard one of my principal aides referred to as a Texas 
cop. This man is my personal representative in Europe for the 
refugee program. 

He happens to have been assistant to the director of the Texas State 
Police. As you know, the Texas State Police is one of the finest law- 
enforcement organizations in the world. 

He is a former newspaper editor, and has worked on some of the 
major newspapers of the country. He was a public-relations official 
for the oil industry. He has held several responsible positions in the 
Federal Government. He has performed with distinction in a variety 
of assignments for the Department of State on four continents. He 
has worked under three career ambassadors, and in his personnel file 
are commendations from every one of them. 

Another of my principal aides, the general manager of the refugee 
relief program, entered the Department of State as a security officer, 
became a supervisory official in that field, and has carried out import- 
ant administrative responsibilities with distinction. He is, incident- 
ally, the son of European immigrants. Mr. Corsi on several occasions 
went out of his way to commend his ability and his achievements in 
the program. 

I would like to say that John Rieger, who is sitting here with me, 
has exhibited a devotion to this program that is just “almost hard to 
comprehend. During this very difficult period in the recent past Mr. 
Baeger has had his gall bladder removed, and he was back on the job 

2 weeks to the day after he had had his operation. He has taken his 
health in his own hands when he does that. 

I tried to remonstrate with him and tell him that that was a foolish 
thing to do, that in the long haul we would need him more than we 
= in the immediate present, but that kind of devotion to duty you 

‘an’t buy. You don’t very often find it in the Government, Mr. 
Chadians 

We have, of course, a professional investigative staff, all of whose 
members are well-qualified in this field. Exc ept for these and the 
two executives whom I have specifically mentioned, nobody else on my 
staff has had any law-enforcement or security experience whatever. 

I have been distressed to hear it said that I have not one person 
who has any experience in immigration and refugee matters 

It is our business to issue visas under this program, and my staff 
consists of people who know how to do the things, based on experi- 
ence, which had to do with issuing visas. 

I should like to submit for the record a list which I have here show- 
ing the names and experience of 20 key people who are on my Wash- 
ington staff. As the list shows, they have up to 20 years’ experience 
each in visa, consular, immigration, or welfare work. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now at the halfway point in the refugee relief 
program. The act gives us until December 31, 1956, to complete the 
program. I believe the members of this committee are just as aware 
as I am het this is an extremely difficult law to administer. How- 
ever, I believe now, as I have believed from the beginning, that it is 
possible to get the job done so long as those of us who are ‘responsible 
for it have the courage and the determination which have character- 
ized our efforts thus far. 

As of April 15, we had put 109,605 applicants into the processing 
pipeline. That is just over half the total of 209,000 visas authorized 
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for issuance abroad under the act. We have issued 25,279 visas and 
refused 5,182. 

Of the 25,128 visas issued, 19,000 are relatives, 908 are orphans, 
and 5,120 are iapalinnn escapees, or refugees. 

We have another 20 months in which to complete the program. 

I have said many times, and I now repeat, that I firmly believe we 
shall issue all the visas provided for under this act in Greece and Italy 
and in the other areas, to the extent that qualified persons apply for 
them and American citizens provide the assurances which they must 
have. 

Senator JENNER. What about the question of assurance? 

In other words that has been testified here by Mr. Corsi that the 
assurances were not coming in. 

Mr. McLeop. The statistics are that there has been a very major 
upsurge in assurances in the last months from an average of around 
200 a week we suddenly jumped up to between seven and eight hundred 
a week. 

Senator JENNER. How do you account for that? 

Mr. McLeop. We think it is due to the new procedure with respect 
to the agency endorsed assurance on job assurance. The people who 
are here from the United States Employment Service can tell you 
as they privately told me they now have some 17,000 I believe it is job 
orders that are not yet matched up with the assurances. 

So I can’t quite see why the American employers have given up on 
this program if that is the case. 

Senator LANGER. Senator, Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCietian. I think we have gone over some of this before. 

As I understand it, your testimony is that you will in most of the 
countries be able to fill the full quota under the law, but there may be 
some categories in certain countries where you cannot fill the full quota 
under the law; is that correct ? 

McLeop. Yes, sir. Our capacity to fill the full quota under the law 
is absolute. If we get the assurances from the American citizens we 
can do the job. 

Senator McCuetiaAn. I thought you spoke the other day about the 
Netherlands for some reason you did not anticipate getting the full 
quota there. 

Mr. McLrop. There are still some wrinkles to be ironed out on the 
question of eligibility, but I am very hopeful that the amendments 
which are pe nding i in the House will solve that problem. But as far 
as our ability to do this job and to issue these visas, we have the staff, 
they are in the field. 

They are issuing visas and they are there in the capacity to issue 
all the visas that we have. 

Senator McCretxian. In other words, there is no reason for the 
program to fail except a sufficient number of people don’t want to 
come from the countries where they are authorized to come from or 
the American people fail to give you the oP assurances and housing 
assurances that are required under the law 

Mr. McLeop. That is my conviction ; yes. 

Senator McCrenian. I heard Mr. Corsi testify yesterday. I did 
not hear it today. 

There seemed to have been a basic misunderstanding. 
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When he came into the Department you seemed to be laboring 
under the impression that he was coming down there to be your 
deputy or your assistant in the administration of this program. I 
believe you had so testified. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian But the wire that he received from Secretary 
Duiles referred to a position as an assistant to the Secretary 

I don’t remember the exact words of it, but it also implied that the 
details were to be worked out with you. 

Did you know of the wire and its contents when you first talked to 
Mr. Corsi about coming into the Department ? 

Mr. McLxop. I knew? General terms. I don’t believe I had seen 
the wire. This wire was sent to him while I was in Geneva. It 
seems to me that if suggestions that he be a consultant are tempered 
by the statement that he should have a meeting with me and we 
should have a meeting of the minds as to what his responsibilities 
were to be. 

Senator McCie..an. I recall that statement in the wire, but obvi- 
ously he was given to understand—I think a proper interpretation, a 
correct interpretation of the wire, would be that he was to be an 
assistant to the Secretary. 

That is, he was to have that title, at least. It was the matter, I 
suppose, of a title that was impressive and persuasive with Mr. Corsi, 
but the wire further implied that he was to have that title at least, 
and that he was to work with you. 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, I 

Senator McCriettan. Mr. Dulles—he might take you out of the job 
but he would have to put somebody else in the position of administer- 
ing the law. But the law places the admiinstration in a definite posi- 
tion, not that individual. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. The law does not leave it to the discretion of 
the Secretary of State or the Department of State to set up an agency. 

Mr. McLxop. That is right; yes. 

Senator McCretran. It does not leave it to the discretion of the 
Secretary to carry out this program ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. So you were laboring under the impression 
that he was to come in, no matter what his title, to work under you 
to help administer this program; is that correct ? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes; that is exactly correct. I had reason to believe 
that Mr. Corsi understood that. 

Senator McCrietian. Apparently according to his testimony now 
he did not. 

He takes the position if he had known he had to work under you, he 
would not consider the idea. 

Mr. McLeop. That is the part I did not know. When I discussed 
the title with him, he told me he did not want to be my assistant 
because he did not want to be identified in the press as being Tony 
Micocci’s successor. He referred to Mr. Micocci in his testimony and 
I thought that was his only reason, that it was not a sufficiently im- 
portant designation and had I had any intimation he would not want 
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to work for me I certainly would not have tried to persuade him 
to do so. 

Senator McCre.uan. The first order he got giving him I guess you 
would call it a work order, but a job order, is that what you call it? 

Mr. McLxrop. You could call it job description. 

Senator McCieL.an. Job description, I am try ing tosay. The first 
job description he got placed working directly under you, did it not? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. Did he complain to you about that ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir: he did not. 

Senator McCietian. But he did immediately complain apparently. 
to Mr. O’Connor, it it? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. And as a result of that complaint, why they 
wrote another job description for him. I presume much broader, as 
I interpreted it hurriedly yesterday, and then he said he was wearing 
two hats. 

Mr. McLxop. My impression was that he was not, and I did not try 
to give him any supervisory direction from that time on. 

Senator McCreman. You regarded him as simply an aide to the 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Under his direct control and supervision ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietitan. When you said you left to go on your yaca- 
tion, I believe, or on leave, you presumably left him in charge ? 

Mr. McLxop. I had talked to Mr. O'Connor and told him of the 
necessity in my judgment of getting ths matter resolved and I thought 
we should either have him be spec ial assistant and be under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary or else have him be my deputy and be under my 
direction. 

We were in a confused position because he was over in the deputy’s 
office but that as far as the staff knew he had no responsibility or 
authority. 

Senator McCienian. You left him in charge when you went away ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. I thought I had obtained his agreement to become 
the deputy. 

Senator McCrietian. You thought at that time you had obtained 
his agreement to become the deputy ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. That was after both-job descriptions had been 
written ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietuan. Then you did confer with him about it after- 
ward? 

Mr. McLeop. I conferred with him—this was the March 16 meet- 
ing just before I left. 

Senator McCrie ian. Just before you left you conferred with him 
and you were laboring under the impression when you left him in 
charge of the office that he was to become your deputy ? 

Mr. McLerop. That is right. I explained to him on this occasion 
that we had a bit of a problem because we had not as yet been able to 
complete his security processing. 
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I tried to indicate to him as far as I was concerned I did not think 
this was an insurmountable problem. 

I said I had not seen the report. He assured me there was nothing 
there that would work against him. 

I said I would accept his statement on that. I did not want to re- 
draft this thing and put you in his job until we have the processing 
complete. However, I am going to go away. You are sitting there 
in the chair. I would like to have you assume this function. I will 
tell the staff they may regard you as the acting deputy until such 
time when we get the papers ready, the paperwork done. 

Senator McCiLe.tuan. You told him to use that term that he was to 
be the Acting Deputy and be so regarded by the staff and you were 
going to instruct them ree i 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, sir: I did so instruct the staff in his presence. 

Senator McCretnan. He took the position that he was not your 
deputy and so testified. As I understood your testimony a day or 
two ago that when they prepared forms or letters for him to sign as 
deputy or Acting. Administrator, he refused to sign them in that 
form and tore them up, had them rewritten so that then he might 
sign them as Assistant, Special Assistant to the Secretary; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. McLeop. I was so informed by my staff. 

Senator McCretian. I have here what purports to be it says it is 
a Department of State press release of December 30, 1954, title of it is 

Edward Corsi Appointed Special Assistant for Refugee Immigration 
Problems. 

First paragraph is as follows: 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles today announced the appointment of 
Sdward Corsi, New York State Industrial Commissioner, as his Special Assistant 
for the Refugee Immigration Problems; in this newly designated position Mr. 
Corsi will work with Scott McLeod, Administrator of the refugee relief program, 
in carrying out that program. 

And it said Mr. Corsi has resigned, and so forth. 

Apparently this confusion came about by a lack of clarification or 
clearly delineated authority or description of what Mr. Corsi’s respon- 
sibilities were to be. 

He is to be Assistant to the Secretary and yet is to work with you 
according to that announcement. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. When he spoke to me about this title, I recall 
I said to him at this time, “Title-schmittle.” I said, “What do we care 
about title. You are going to be my deputy and help ont in this 
program. If you want a big title, we will try to work out one for 
you. 

This may be significant in connection with this whole business. 
At the time of this press conference the Secretary came in with Mr. 
McCardle and spoke to the press and he said my old friend Corsi is 
coming down here to help us out on these refugee matters and he is 
going to be working with Mr. McLeod, and clapped him on the back 
and then went back to his office. It seemed to me that the clear impres- 
sion the press had was he was going to be my Deputy. 

I knew from talking to him that he did not want to be publi- 
cized as my Deputy. I got up and said to the press, and I now must 
confess I misled the press, the Department has a lot of responsibilities 
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in this field, including USEP and all these things we give policy guid- 
ance on. 

They said, “How much of Mr. Corsi’s time will be devoted to you?” 
I said, “I hope a great deal of it,” most of it after the conference was 
over, I was out in the h: ill, he came alongside of me and said, “Thanks, 
Scott, you bailed me out.” 

I had never had any reason to believe that he was deluded by this 
title. Or that there was any confusion in the matter. I thought 
as a result of our conversation he understood he was going to be my 
Deputy no matter what his title. 

Consequently I don’t agree that there must have been confusion in 
the matter, because he appears to be confused but I don’t think I was 
and I don’t think that on the record 

Senator McCretitan. Obviously somebody was. 

I might make this observation. I believe I have heard enough of 
this that I am pretty well convinced of the situation but maybe the 
Department has learned one lesson. 

The next time they employ somebody who wants a big high title 
they better let him know in advance who he is to work under and who 
his boss is. 

Mr. McLrop. Senator, I have learned a great lesson. 

Senator McCLetian. That is all I have. 

Senator LANGER. Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warkins. I came in too late to know what has been going 
on. 

Senator JENNER. I don’t think I have further questions. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge. 

Miss Gururince. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. There is one witness here who talked to me at 
noon. Would you mind waiting a few minutes while I talk to him? 

Mr. Orro Durnotz. I am not prepared, Senator. It is not in the 
field of technical changes. Anything I would have to say would be 
misunderstood. 

Senator Langer. Then if you don’t mind, Mr. McLeod has to leave 
for Europe. We will take up the matter of that after he gets back. 

Mr. Duruowz. I have taken up my troubles with Mr. McLeod or 
his subordinates in whom we have full confidence. I think we will get 
an adjustment of our problems. 

Senator Lancer. Call the next witness. 

Miss GurHrince. Maj. Gen. A. G. Trudeau 

Mr. McLeop. May I interrupt to thank you and the members of the 
committee for this very courteous treatment ? 


Senator Lancer. You will always get courteous treatment and so 
will any other witness. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. A. G. TRUDEAU, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-2, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; AND MAJ. J. E. 
O'LEARY, OFFICE OF G-2, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Senator Lancer. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

General Trupgav. I do. 
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Major O'Leary. I do. 
ne Guturince. General Trudeau, one provision of the act, section 
(d) provides that no person shall be issued a visa under this act 

or ie admitted into the United States unless complete information 
shall be available regarding the history of such person pr We a 
period of at least 2 years immediately preceding his application for 
visa, provided further that this provision may be waived on the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of State and Defense when determined 
by them to be in the national interest. I believe it is under that 
provision that your branch of the service comes into action ? 

General Trupgavu. In Germany and Austria; that is correct. 

Miss Gururipee. General, will you tell us of the procedure for secu- 
rity clearance ? 

General TrupErav. The procedure is that at such time as the ap- 
plicant has been processed to the degree desired by the local counsel 
in the case of Stuttgart or places in Germany or Austria he is referred 
to our counterintelligence corps in whichever country he is living in 
for further processing with respect to the security aspect. 

Miss Gururwer. It is generally said that as to security clearance, 
security requirements are unnecessarily strict; will you comment on 
that ¢ 

General Trupeav. The security requirements are not set by the 
Army. They are set by the State Department in accordance with the 
iaw and in our opinion they are the minimum consistent with security 
for entrance to this country 

Miss Guturipce. In an average case where there are no complica- 
tions, what is the period of time required for security check ? 

General Truprav. The period of time takes in some cases from less 
than 30 days to up to the 90 days; of the 8,700 cases that have been 
given to us only 159 have taken more than 90 days. 

Miss Gururince. Of those 159 many of them require a reconstruc- 
tion of the 2-year backer ound. 

General Trupeav. That is correct. 

When we come to a point where we can no longer reconstruct the 
case within reason, we turn it back to the State Department to make 
the determination. We do not make the determination. We get the 
information. 

Miss GutTHrIpDGE. Will you tell us step by step how you get the in- 
formation ? 

General Trupeav. I will let Major O’Leary handle the details on 
that. 

Major O’Leary. How detailed do we want to go into this here? 

Miss Gururivge. As much detail as will enable us to understand. 

Major O'Leary. We want to get one point clear at the beginning. 
The Army is merely a fact-finding board. We merely get the infor- 
mation and supply it to the State as the General pointed out. 

Senator Warkins. May I ask this question ? 

Major O’Leary. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Do you evaluate your reports ? 

Major O’Leary. No, sir. 

Senator Watkins. You operate very much like the FBI does. 

Major O’Leary. Yes; we are fact finding. 

When the case comes into the Army it is assigned, of course, to it—- 
the procedure varies within headquarters. 
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In Austria the case will come into the headquarters and they will 
begin what they call an agency check. Ageney check: will go-to— 
there is a niin of 11 agencies. They check and still sometimes 
they go to more than 11 agencies. They check the local CIC records, 
the Berlin document center, the U. S. E. escapee program. CIC 
regional might have some information. The CID region and then 
there is this Meldeamt. That is the registration office for the birth- 
marks and conduct in the foreign country. 

Senator Watkins. That would be a German Government opera- 
tion ? 

Major O’Leary. Austrian. Yes, sir. In that case we are at the 
mercy of how long it takes them to complete that file check for us. 

We can’t go in “and do it ourselves. We merely refer it to them, 
they in turn will perform that particular file check for us. 

Senator Watkins. You can’t set the time in which they are to 
do it. 

Major O'Leary. No, sir. We can, of course, exert a little pressure 
if it is possible; if it is taking a little too long we may request ex- 
pedience. 

Senator Watkins. You are talking about occupied countries? 

Major O’Lrary. That is right. 

That is the only place we operate in occupied countries. Then 
we check the local police, the vice squads. The British and French 
as well, their intelligence files that are applicable. In the cases where 
the British and French may have information on the individuals we 
run a routine check through in these files. 

Senator Warkrns. Is this the escapees and expellees, when they 
come across the border; is this the procedure first your agency gets 
the first chance to examine? 

General Trupravu. After the State Department refers them to us as 
a case. 

Senator Warxkrns. I am talking about the general operation inde- 
pendent of this law. 

Major O’Lrary. You mean intelligence CIC? 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

Major O’Leary. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. The British have the next opportunity and the 
French the next and the German the next ? 

General Truprav. If they reside in the British or French zone. 

Major O’Lrary. They would have first possible. 

Senator Warkins. I was going on what I was advised when I was in 
Berlin a little over a year ago, J sat in on some of these screenings. 

Major O’Leary. Yes, sir. 

General TrupEav. Some of these people have moved around a bit. 
If they stayed in the American zone, it is a simpler problem. If they 
say a year ago they lived in the British or French zone or traveled 
around that takes much longer. 

Senator Warkrins. In other words they are checked and counter- 
checked by the var ious agencies of the countries of occupation as well 
as the Germans ? 

Major O'Leary. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. You check with all those agencies ’ 

Major O’Lgary. Yes, every place there is a possibility of a file on 
the individual we check. 
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That is why I say a minimum of 11. 
Senator WaTkins. Minimum of 11? 

Major O’Leary. That is all I have listed here. The 11th one says 
other pertinent records. There could be a file. Something develop 
through the file check that would indicate there was another agency 
that could be checked and give us additional information. 

Senator Warxins. I want to get the general background, pardon me 
for the interruption. 

Major O’Lrary. We check the court records when applicable and 
the last one we have here is any other pertinent records. 

That is the agency file check. That is merely a file check to see what 

can be picked up on the individual. 

At the same time depending on the workload, but as concurrently as 
possible we have the other check which is referred to as a neighbor- 
hood check. 

Therein we have a minimum of 3 resident checks to include at 
least 1 throwoff. By throwoff we means a name that develops during 
the course of the conversation. We will check three individuals that 
the applicant gives us as neighborhood references. In talking to them 
they will drop another name and we will check that one throwoff. 
After we finish with that we have a third check which is called an 
employment check then we go to the present place of employment if he 
is employed and all other places of employment over 180 days. 

We have to check here at least 2 informants at each place of employ- 
ment and a minimum of 2 employments’ informants. We have to 
have at least two. Then one informant must have personal knowledge 
of the subject wherever possible. 

Senator Warkins. Who set up this particular standard ? 

Major O’Lrary. This was set up in the field, sir. The State De- 
partment in conjunction with the CIC, the military representatives in 
the field. 

We are again, sir, as I pointed out originally and I would like to get 
the point again, sir. We are merely an agent for the State Depart- 
ment in this investigation. 

We will investigate any criteria they give us. But we have agreed 
on this criteria here and we feel that it meets the minimum standards 
which is a term we use in security, the minimum standards. 

If you can get more than that, fine, this is the minimum. 

Senator Warxins. When you say “we,” you mean the State De- 
partment and the CIC? 

Major O’Lrary. Of the Army; yes, sir. 

Senator McCrietnan. Why do you say that is the minimum 
standard / 

General Trupgavu. There are too many sleepers in this program, 
we have to eliminate the Communists and Fascists. 

Senator McCLetitan. You undertake to undertake every means con- 
sistent with carrying out the program to make certain that we do 
not get character in here that is undesirable. 

General Trupgav. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCLeLtan. You say this proceeding you are testifying 
here to all these checks is the minimum, in your judgment, that should 
be made? 
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General Trupgav. That is correct, sir. 

Major O’Leary. Over experience. 

Senator Lancer. That is what that is taken; that has taken more 
than 90 days in 159 cases ? 

Major O’Leary. That is not the reason. Some cases a lead will 
develop where it is impossible to follow it. The men will have gone 
to a completely farther and different area or maybe something de- 
velops on him which will cause a check in some country where the 
Army will have no jurisdiction. They will have to refer that lead 
back to State, and it will come through other channels, and attempt 
to run that lead down in an unoccupied country such as Italy. 

Senator Lancer. What, for example, if a check came in from Yugo- 
slavia 90 days before you investigated it ¢ 

Major O’Leary. In the first place, the case has to be referred to 
us by the State Department to investigate. In that particular case, 
if the State Department gives us a case and says here is a file on 
Joe Checkolvitch from Czechoslovakia and we will connect it, as far 
as the 90 days we can’t reconstruct what happened before the time he 
comes in and unless the escapee program or someone within the State 
Department can reconstruct that period prior to making up the 2- 
year period which is required by law or a waiver, we don’t make any 
decisions, sir. 

Senator Jenner. You certify it back ¢ 

General Truprav. That is right. We say naturally they have to 
satisfy themselves. 

Senator Lancer. That means then a farmer in Wisconsin or North 
Dakota, if he wants to have his brother come in who has been in Yugo- 
slavia and came in within 40, 50, 60, 90 days, he did not get him in here 
as a refugee / 

Major O'Leary. That does not mean that at all. That is a State 
Department determination whether or not—the law says 2 years. 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Major O’Leary. As I understand from the testimony here, and as 
I understand the workings of the law which we are not really respon- 
sible for but as 1 understand what has been said here, there are cases 
where you don’t actually, you can reconstruct part of that 2-year 
period. r 

Senator Lancer. How do you get around the 2-year period ? 

Major O’Lrary. I suggest, sir, that you check with the State De- 
partment to get that answer. 

Senator Lancer. Don’t you know how it is done? 

Major O’Lrary. No, sir. If we can’t investigate that man but 
for 6 months, that is all we can investigate. We don’t reconstruct. 

General TrupEau. We have no way of knowing what his attitude 
was behind the Iron Curtain unless something specific has come up 
which would be unusual. As this program goes on you can see that 
more and more of these people will be endorsing each other to come 
to the United States and to interview some of these people or get 
information we will have to come to the United States on some of 
them who are already here to get this information. The backlog is not 
in the number of people being investigated. 

Senator Lancer. Where is it? 
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General Trupgeavu. We have only had 8,700 cases fed tous. They are 
coming at a much more rapid rate than they were before. If you 
would like to see the charts we will show you. 

Senator Warxrins. How many investigators have you investigated ? 

M: ajor O’Lrary. We have cleared up tothe 31st of March. We have 
received 8,700 of whom 2,100 came in March. We have cleared 4,400, 
4,425, or more than 50 percent. We are geared to meet a load of 9,000 
a month by June. 

Senator Lancer. You now have plenty of operatives, do you ? 

Major O’Leary. We are building them up. 

Senator Lancer. That means you don’t have enough ? 

Major O’Leary. We have ample for the load we have now and we 
will be building up more rapidly than we think the applicants will be 
coming to us. 

Senator Lancer. How long have you been ready to carry this load ? 

Major O’Lrary. We have been building up since about last No- 
vember. 

Senator Lancer. Well, you have been building up when did you 
arrive at the point where you could carry the load? 

Major O’Leary. We are carrying the load. At any time you can 
expect a load that will be about 2 or 214 months the latest monthly 
increment since then it takes the 60 to 90 days to check it. 

Senator Lancer. That is, it will be a time that you did not have 
enough operatives to carry the load. 

Major O’Leary. Not particularly. 

Senator Lancer. It was reported to me some time back that you 
did not have enough people and the work was lagging because of your 
failure to have enough people to do the work. 

Major O'Leary. That is not the fact. 

Senator Lancer. Is that true or untrue? 

Major O’Leary. That is not the fact. 

May we show you here, sir. Let’s stay back in November. 

Senator Lancer. What year? 

Major O’Lrary. November 1954. The reason we selected 1954 is 
because some of that as of 1954 we only had a total in Germany of 
1,200 cases referred to us for investigation. 

We had 1,238 here in Germany and 1,437 which had been referred 
to us for investigation. As we explained earlier, we can do nothing 
until the case is referred to us. 

Senator Lancer. I understand that. 

Major O’Leary. During that month we actually completed inves- 
tigation of 349 in Germany and 148 in Austria. To then the total 
number of cases referred was 425 in Ger many and 371 in Austria. 

This backlog, this was cases not actually in the hands of investiga- 
tors in the field and not actually being worked on. This was our 
organization that we had set up at the same time. We had 27 
civilians on the roll in Germany of which 4 were investigators. We 
had 26 in Austria of which 3 were investigators. 

At the same time we had this military organization set up for 
administration of the program. We had in Germany 36 and in 
Austria 14. We don’t reflect these in the totals here. That was a 
total of 50 of the military involved. 
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Senator Langer. Who actually does the investigating? 

Major O’Leary. They were done by the indigenous or DA in- 
vestigators. 

Senator Lancer. How about the militar y personnel; does it do any 
investigating ? 

Major O'Leary. No, sir; except in one case. In order to speed up 
the program during the months of October we pulled 60 CIC in- 

vestigators off their ‘regular duties. 

Senator Lancer. That is in Germany and Austria? 

Major O’Lrary. Yes, sir, 40 in Germany and 20 in Austria were put 
on for a 30-day period to bolster the program and they were taken 
off the Army budget and taken off Army CIC assignments here when 
we reflect the indigenous personnel that worked on the program. 

We had 148 indigenous on the payroll of which 98 were investigators 
giving a total of 102 investigators in Germany and 35 investigators 
in Austria. 

We could just skip down to the last month to show what we are 
doing now. During the month of March you can see that the assur- 
ances were stepped up considerably. During the month of March we 
got, 1,500 assurances referred in Germany and 610 in Austria, a total 
of 2,042 referred for investigation. 

That was double any other period we had of the total cases so re- 
ferred that was 5,185 and 3,515 in Austria or a total of 8,700; of the 
8,700 we had referred here, we had completed 762 in Germany. 

As you can see, sir, we completely practically 500 of those in a 
1-month period. 

It takes 90 days to complete these cases and they have gone through 
the mail this next month, the 700 figure will step up to around a 
thousand. This 600 here is the number of cases that have been com- 
pleted in Austria for this moment. That gave a total there in the 
2, of Germany and Austria, of roughly 4,400 cases that had been com- 
pleted. 

Of that only 700 cases were not actually in the mill. They were 
received too Jate in the month to hand to an investigator and start 
processing on it. 

In order to meet this workload we have started within the United 
States here a program for hiring and recruiting the necessary per- 
sonnel that we need, the investigator personnel. 

We have contacted over 6,000 ex-CIC agents by sending out personal 
letters to them and asking them if they would like employment in this 
program. 

We have processed these individuals and as you can see here, within 
this month we built from 14 to 67 and this next month we plan to 
go to 146, the next month to 205 and the next month to 270 which 
is the peakload for Germany. 

In Austria that builds up the same way. They don’t need as 
many because of the difference in number of cases they have re- 
ferred to. 

The indigenous personnel will also build up to a maximum. 

We can’t say what they will build up indigenous people during the 
2 months because they will do that in the field, as m: any as they can hire. 

They have this as a target date and will build up to 264 and 150 
by the end of the fiscal year. 
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By the end of the fiscal year we will be geared to handle a workload 
of around 9,000 cases. That is referred to us by State Department 
for investigation and—— 

Senator Warxkins. How long a time for the 9,000 ? 

Major O’Leary. How long a time, depends on the individual case, 
90 days as a maximum. 

Senator Warxrns. On the average? 

Major O'Leary. It would run around 60 days. That would be a 
£¢ 0d average, 

Senator Warxrns. You are speaking of these indigenous investi- 
gators. Are they reliable? 

M: ajor O'Leary. It takes a long time to get them. They are thor- 
oughly investigated themselves and they are taken out with a civilian 
investigator and work hand in hand and when we recheck 1 in 3 or 4, 
spot check. We take one of these De partment of Army civilians and 
recheck, spot check. For instance, you have an investigator, he runs 
15 checks. We will pull out those 15 checks and give 1 to 3 other 
investigators and they will recheck to see if they pick up the same 
thing. 

Senator Watkins. Do you hire German nationals exclusively ? 

Major O’Lrary. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. They are German and Austrian nationals? 

Major O'Leary. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Any questions? 

Major O’Lrary. We have a copy for the record. 

(The document is as follows :) 
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Senator McCretian. May I ask you a question. Do you feel that 
this minimum check which you make is going to enable—the infor- 
mation you are getting in this minimum check is sufficient to enable— 
the authorities of the State Department that are enforcing this pro- 
gram, carrying out, will enable them to screen out all of ‘those who 
are undesirable as Communists and Fascists and so forth? 

General Trupgav. It should enable them to do that. If they view 
them objectively it should. 

Senator McCietian. You think the work that you do that you term 
the minimum, all of it is required in order to enable them to screen 
them out ? 

General Trupeav. We do believe that. 

Senator McCietian. There may be some who will want to liber- 
alize this program, not to screen them that thoroughly, but I want to 

say that I am a little bit encouraged and gratified to hear you say that 
we are getting enough infor mation that if they look at the program 
objectively they will be able to keep out any character that may be 
undesirable. 

General Trupeav. Congress must have had in mind the fact that 
this should be done in a deliberate manner when they set the date 
until January 1956 for the completion. We believe we have the 

capacity to do our job—to do our job and if it continues, then the pro- 
gram will be met by the end of 1956 for the completion. We believe 
if there are not the applicants or other points that the State Depart- 
ment mentioned that don’t come through that is beyond our conrol. 

We are prepared for the job. U nless there is an increased flow, we 
will really be overstaffed by June. 

Senator McCrerran. But you are getting prepared for an in- 
crease ? 

General Truprau. We are prepared to handle 8,000 a month in 
Germany and 1,500 a month in Austria which is the State Depart- 
ment program. 

Major O’Lrary. On this overstaffed business we figure then it takes 
approximately 90 days lead time to get investigators here in the 
United States, hire them and get them overseas to build up. So we 
have to keep this organization built up. 

Senator McCrietxian, I was not complaining about the staff. Those 
who are saying the program is not working and can’t be made to 
work, you are giving testimony here that shows that you anticipate 
that it is going to w ‘ork and that you are going to be required to do 
this job and you are getting ready for it. 

Major O'Leary. That is right. 

General Truprav. There has been some overanxiety on the pro- 
gram. 

We could not go ahead and hire these people. 

We have no stray people in the Army. 

We can barely get our own job done in CTA. It wasn’t until August 
until the appropriation bill came through that we could say to people, 

“We can hire you for a year.” 

You can’t hire people for 2 months and take them to Europe. This 
thing is getting in balance in that the people can be sent to us. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very, very much. 

Next witness.. 
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Miss Gururipce. Dr. Spencer. 

Senator Lancer. Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ? 

Dr. Spencer. I do. 


Senator LANGerR. State your full name and address, if you please. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. CALVIN B. SPENCER, MEDICAL DIRECTOR; 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREIGN QUARANTINE, UNITED STATES 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY MILTON EDELMAN, 


OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Dr. Spencer. My name is Calvin B. Spencer. I am Medical Di- 
rector of the Public Health Service, presently Chief of the Division 
of Foreign Quarantine. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge. 

Miss Gururince. Mr. Chairman, may the record show that Dr. 
Spencer is accompanied by Mr. Edelman, who is the General Counsel 
of the United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. Epetman. A member of the General Counsel’s office. 

Miss Gururipce. I stand corrected. 

Dr. Spencer, we have asked you to come here to tell us something 
about the health examinations necessary for the applicants under 
the refugee program. 

Dr. Spencer. The Public Health Service has for many years par- 
ticipated in the immigration field in a medical advisory capacity by 
performing the mental and physical examinations of visa applicants 
at consulates abroad, at the notification of the State Department, and 
in exmining all aliens arriving at ports and airports in the United 
States, its Territories, and its possessions, for the information of the 
Immigration Service. 

The first part of the examination abroad is for the purpose of assist- 
ing the State Department in determining the eligibility of alien pros- 
pective immigrants to obtain a visa to come to the United States. The 
second part of the examination which takes place at ports and air- 
ports of entry into the Untied States is for the purpose of certifying to 
the condition determined at that point in assisting the Immigration 
Service to determine the admissibility of aliens. 

This responsibility is specific ‘ally contained in the various acts 
pertaining to immigration. 

These medical examinations are designed to determine the presence 
or absence of designated medically excludable conditions of alien 
applicants and for the advice, as I say, of the visa officer or immigra- 
tion officer for their appropriate action. 

The medically excludable conditions are defined in section 212 (a) 
of the Immigration Nationality Act of 1952. <A statement of func- 
tions under the re fugee relief program, as promulgated by the State 
Department, describing the role of the Public Health Service might 
be quoted as follows: 


The Public Health Service will perform its usual functions in connection with 
the mental and physical examinations of aliens who are applying for immigra- 
tion visas under the refugee relief program. 
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In brief, that is our premise for the operation in this particular 
field. 

I will be glad, if I can, to answer any questions you may have. 

Miss Gurnringe. Doc tor, there has recently been inaugurated what 
is known as a preliminary health examination. W ill you tell the 
function of that? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes. It was recognized rather early in the program 
that if this total examination were reserved to the last in the basic 
screening of these applicants, perhaps much effort by many agencies 
might be avoided in bringing the alien to that point, which might be 
lost as a result of discovering a physical or mental condition of the 
person which would exclude him. 

Since tuberculosis was perhaps the greatest of the problems that we 
were encountering, we agreed that we would take an X-ray of the case 
and also interrogate them, to see if we could bring out some of the 
mental problems, as well, at the same time. 

However, it must be recognized that this is not a total examination, 
but one which is preliminary and might save a lot of other time, and 
the full visa examination must be done, as nearly as possible, at the 
time the visa is about to be issued. 

Miss Gururwce. Do you have the figures on the rejections for 
tuberculosis in Austria and Germany especially ? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes. 

You particularly want Austria and Germany ? 

Miss Gururiper. Yes. 

Dr. Spencer. May I refer to some worksheets here, if I may. 

We find that in the early part of the program, that is, during that 
portion of it which fell in the fiscal year of 1954, that has to come 
under 1955, because there wasn’t much operating in 1954. 

In Berlin, our examination rate of rejection—this was totally for 
tuberculosis—was 3.1 percent. In Frankfurt, we find a little over 5 
percent. In Hamburg, 2.5. 

Miss Gururince. Do you have the average for Germany, Doctor? 

Dr. Spencer. The whole average, as we h: ave it he re—and this is a 
figure that was weighted by some of the other immigration examina- 
tions outside. Unfortunately, we had to go out for a correction. It 
was loaded at this time for 12. It was dropped, and we had a cor- 
rected figure of 5 percent, rather than 50 percent. You can see where 
there was quite a mistake. 

This figure of 12 was dropped more nearly in approximation to 2 
percent, or 214 percent. 

Senator Jenner. Is that tuberculosis and mental ? 

Dr. Spencer. No, sir; just tuberculosis. 

Senator JENNER. I see. 

Dr. Spencer. The overall, according to other figures we have re- 
cently obtained for the European operation, is 2 percent. The overall 
would run about 2 to 2.5 percent, whereas in certain places it would 
run as low as 0.9. 

Miss GutTurivce. Doctor, in Europe the charge is frequently made 
that our health examinations are too strict. Will you comment on 
that? 

Dr. Spencer. I will comment this way: 
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That the diseases to be determined are defined by law, of course, and 
that the standards which we use in the determination of the disease are 
the medically accepted standards of the United States; that is, the 
medical practice in this counry. They do not vary from one phase 
of immigration to this one, or in this one from another phase. 

Senator Warkrins. What you are trying to say is the standards are 
exactly the same under the 1952 act as they are under this act. 

Dr. Spencer. Exactly ; and have been for quite some time. 

If I might quote overall figures to show that I don’t believe we are 
throwing too much weight on to the medical or that we are too strict, 
we had as of January 31 performed 27,318 medical examinations. 

Senator Warxrns. That is, under both programs? 

Dr. Spencer. No, sir. This is all refugee relief. 

Senator Warxkrns. You are talking about all countries? 

Dr. Spencer. All countries; yes, sir. A total of examinations for 
all countries, all consulates. Our total number of rejects was 769. 

Senator Warkrns. Out of how many thousand ? 

Dr. Spencer. 27,318. That is not a very significant number. 

Senator Warkins. You are rejecting all that ought to be rejected ? 

Dr. Srencer. I would think so. I think we can prove that point 
for you. Our experience is as they have arrived in the United States 
and we recheck them on arrival, that out of 13,534 during this same 
per iod received in the United States, we actually notified as s excludable 
(. So the effectiveness—that, is for all countries. 

Senator Watkins. That is the rejection in the United States as they 
disembark ? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes. So the effectiveness of the examination pro- 
gram abroad is something we are very satisfied with. We think that 
we are certainly notified of those cases which should be excluded. 

Senator Warxtns. May I ask about the personnel who make the 
examination in the foreign countries? Tell us who they are. 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir. We have medical officers of the Public 
Health Service, especially seelcted as those in charge of the examina- 
tions at all places. 

Senator Watkins. Are they all Americans? 

Dr. Spencer. No, sir. These Public Health officers supervise a 
certain number of indigenous physicians whom we employ on the 
basis of their ¢ apabilities there. They are full-time employees, but 
supervised totally by the Public Health officers. 

Senator Warkins. What is the ratio of the indigenous group to the 
American group? 

Dr. Spencer. I think I can give you that in this way: The medical 
group abroad consists of 15 Americans, Public Health Service officers. 

Senator Warxrns. In all the countries that come under this pro- 
gram ¢ 

Dr. Srencer. That is right. 

We have 13 places in Europe, and 1 in the Far East. So we have 
15 American physicians and 12 local. 

Senator Watkins. Who are the supervisors / 

Dr. Spencer. That is on the refugee relief program. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, you have others now who do the 
work ? 
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Dr. Spencer. The 12 locals, and some part-times are used, but this 
is all that are presently on the budgeted payroll for the refugee relief 
program. 

Senator Watkins. To cover the entire program ? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes. 

Senator Warxins. To do the supervision and the actual checking 
of the individuals? 

Dr. Spencer. There is one other phase I might add to this. This 
represents, in addition, the regular immigration work which we are 
doing. We have some staff for that. But I am talking directly to the 
refugee relief program. This is in supplementation to the regular 
program. 

Senator Warkins. With that kind of a staff, are you able to keep up 
with the work as fast as the applicants are ready ? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir; we are, so far. 

Senator Warkrns. I noted you said part of the examination, you do 
a preliminary examination, and then at the time of the i issuing of the 

visa you mé uke the final check. 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir; that is the complete examination then. 

Senator WarKins. That is the detailed check? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. I see. 

Dr. Spencer. The other is a preliminary, consisting of the X-ray, 
occasionally serology, and some mental screening. 

Senator Warktns. What is the percentage of rejects at that stage, 
after you permitted the investigation to go in other fields? 

Dr. Spencer. On the preliminary ? 

Senator Warxkins. Yes. 

Dr. Spencer. We don’t have figures for that. 

Senator Warxkrns. It would seem to me it would save us a lot of 
money if you made a thorough check in the beginning, of those who 
could be accepted, after you go through all these checks. 90 days of 
checking by CIC and back and forth, ‘and then finally come up with 
an examination that shows the applicant ought to be rejected. All 
that time and effort is wasted. Why can’t it be done in the beginning ? 

Dr. Spencer. We will have figures on that shortly. 

Senator Warkins. Why can’t it be done in the ‘beginning ? 

Dr. Spencer. The reason is that sometimes this total sc reening 
takes, as was said, from Intelligence, and so forth, a number of months, 
and therefore it might be a matter of 4 to 6 months before we got to 
this person, which would mean if our examination was done at that 
period, there might be a development of some condition which might 
exclude him at the end of that period. 

Senator Warxrins. Can you keep up with that preliminary exami- 
nation with the number of applicants that come in? 

Dr. Srencer. We are doing it. 

Senator Watkins. You are not behind? 

Dr. Spencer. We are not behind. 

Sen: ator Warkins. I am amazed that that is all the help you have 
for that big job. 

Senator Lancer. How many have you for the Immigration Depart- 
ment that are added to that? 
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Dr. Spencer. I don’t have those figures. I can give you that. 

Senator Lancer. The regular doctors do not do these examinations? 
It is this special staff that you have? 

Dr. Srencer. Our regular doctors do examinations. 

Senator Warkins. How many more do you have? How many doc- 
tors are doing this job? 

Dr. Srencer. I will have to give that to you as a corrected figure. 

Senator Lancer. Do you have an Immigration person here who 
knows? 

Miss Gurnrince. No, sir; that would come under Dr. Spencer. 

Dr. Srencer. I did not bri ing those statistical figures with me. 

Senator WarKIns. What we are trying to find out isif this program 
is being slowed down, in what field it is being slowed down. If it is 
being slowed down, we want to know why. 

Dr. Spencer. I appreciate your question. All I can say is that as of 
the moment we are not the point of block. We are current with our 
examinations. 

Senator Watkins. That is good news. 

Dr. Spencer. I will furnish those figures for you as to the regular 
immigration. I gave this as totally in the refugee program. 

Miss Gurnrwar. Dr. Spencer, the Public Health Service doctors 
travel from place to place, wherever the refugees are ? 

Dr. Spencer. In some instances that is so. 

Miss GuTuripcE. When there is no Public Health Service officer 
there ? 

Dr. Srencer. That is right. 

Miss Guturince. It is necessary to travel ? 

Dr. Spencer. May I give instances of that, so it will be clear? 

Miss Guturince. Yes, Doctor. 

Dr. Spencer. We have a number of them regularly stationed in 
places which I will name to you here. Paris is our supervising office. 
There is also a visa examining office there, staffed by us. In Frank- 
furt, Hamburg, Munich, Athens, Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Salzburg, 
we have regular staffs. London is not included here because we are 
not issuing refugee visas at that place at the moment. Sinweven: we 
staff London. 

Senator Warkrns. You are ready for these Poles who are admis- 
sible under the act? 

Dr. Srencer. Yes, sir. 

We have a staff for regular immigration there. We have a man 
stationed in Rotterdam, a staff there. A medical officer is stationed 
there, with a supporting staff. We have a medical office in Hong Kong, 
in the Far East. 

From Salzburg, that man travels to Vienna, as is required. From 
Hamburg, he would travel necessarily if there were any calls in the 
Scandinavian NATO countries. I understand they will come into the 
operation pretty soon. He has made a preliminary contact up there 
that he will, on call, go to those places. 

Athens covers Salonika. The Paris office, by travel, has gone to the 
Near East. We have had a call to go to Cairo to set up the possibility 
of something happening there. We have gone to Istanbul and we have 
gone to Amen, and to Jerusalem. 
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With a flexible operation we have staff enough to do it, and we have 
traveled and have taken care of it. 

Out of Hong Kong, we have gone to Tokyo and Formosa. The 
man there is now presently in Manila. 

Senator Warxkrns. Do you have a Korean operation ? 

Dr. SreNcer. We have gone on one occasion to Korea. 

That will explain how, on travel to nearby places, we are able to 
send our people and do the examinations actually of those who ac- 
cumulate at those places. It is done on schedule. 

Miss GuTuripvce. What is the minimum number of refugees you 
would send a public-health officer out to examine? Must there be a 
minimum ? 

Dr. Spencer. No; we have not established a minimum. As thie 
consul will send in his request, if he has a workload of even a few, 
we will go there, if it isat all possible. We have been able to do it. 

Miss Gururipee. Then you are satisfied, Doctor, that the delay is not 
in your Department ? 

Dr. Spencer. So far we have not been notified by either the State 
Department of the Immigration Service that we are impeding this 
program in any way. 

Miss Gururince. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 

Call your next witness. 

Miss Gururivgr. Mr. Chairman, may Mr. Louis Marhoefer be 
called. He is from out of town, and he has especially asked not to be 
detained beyond the absolute necessity. 

Senator Lancer. All right. 

Mr. Marhoefer, do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but’ the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Marnoerer. I do. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS MARHOEFER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Marnorrer. My name is Louis Marhoefer, and I am — Pitts- 
burgh, and reside at 3125 Bethel Church Road, Pittsburgh 34 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Marhoefer, will you tell us something about 
your background and something of your connection with the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Marnoerer. I was born in Germany, got my education in Ger- 
many, and arrived in the United States September 1, 1923. I became 
a citizen June 9, 1929, and was appointed by the subcommittee of the 
Committee of the Judiciary to go to Germany in August 7, 1953. 

Senator Lancer. In other words, you are more or less of a 
philanthropist ? 

Mr. Maruoerer. I am not for those who are paying taxes. I do not 
accept any pay for the work that I did. 

Senator Warxtins. In other words, you are not on the committee 
payroll? 

Mr. Marnoerer. No. 

Senator Warxkins. Did the committee pay your expenses ? 
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Mr. Marnorrer. The committee pays the traveling expenses, and I 
understand now they will pay something like $10 per day when I travel 
abroad. It isa per dies Waade for which counter part funds are used. 

Senator Lancer. In other words, it has to be done in order to get the 
counterpart funds. 

Senator Watkins. But your expenses are then paid out of counter- 
part funds. 

Mr. Marnoerer. Yes. 

Senator Warxrns. You don’t receive a salary out of counterpart 
funds? 

Mr. Marnoerer. I don’t know that, but my expenses are limited to 
$10 a day. 

I have here a report I would like permission of the chairman to read. 
I was asked whether it would be all right for the committee members 
to interrupt me at any time, and I ask that that be done and questions 
asked that would further enlighten the subject or would cover facts and 
figures that I have not covered in this report, which may not cover the 
whole subject, but covers the most important items. 

On December 22, 1955, Senator William Langer, chairman, ap- 
pointed me as special representative to the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to proceed with Miss Eleanor Guthridge, 
professional staff member of the committee, to It: ily, Greece, Austria, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, and there to investigate the reasons 
why only so few visas have been granted up to now under the ee 

Relief Act, Public Law No. 203. Under this act, enacted August 7 
1953, and limited in its duration to December 31, 1956, 184,000 refugees, 
escapees, and expellees of the above countries were allocated speci: al 
nonquota visas. On December 17, 1954, however, only 10,804 visas 
were issued. Less than 10 percent of this number Ww ere actually 
refugees, escapees, or expellees. Quota allocations and visa issuance 
are illustrated by the following table : 


TABLE I 


Visas issued as of 
> 7 ar 
7 oe Quota Dec. 17, 1954 
yuntry allocation ecient tennant een 


Number Percent 


Germany, Berlin and Austria___------ : : | 90, 000 606 
Italy ites ans ; 60, 000 | 1 oe 
Greece ; j 7 poate 17,000 | , 318 
Netherlands as al 17, 000 989 


‘Detel........ tiaeks deddbonkGe ecthaskt ae 184, 000 | 16, 804 | 


Senator Lancer. Do I understand you to say Germany is less than 
1 percent? 

Mr. Marnoerer. Sixty-six one-hundredths of 1 percent; two-thirds 
of 1 percent. 

Senator Warxsins. How long has the program been underway in 
Germany ? 

Mr. Marnoerer. I will come to that. 

The administrative apparatus in Germany did not get underway 
until May of 1954. 

Senator JENNER. When were you there, Mr. Marhoefer? 

Mr. Marnoerer. I was there from January 2 to March 3. 
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Senator Warxrns. Of this enn 

Mr. Maruoerer. Of this yea 

Sixteen months had ama since this law was enacted and less than 
10 percent of the quota allocated has been utilized. Visas issued in 
Germany, West Berlin, and Austria, countries in which the refugee, 
escapee, and expellee population exc eeds 10 million persons, did not 
reach 1 percent of the allocation, while Italy and Greece, with a much 
lower refugee population, had issued 21 percent and 13.7 percent 
visas, of their 1 respective allocation, primarily due, of course, to the 
Graham amendment. 

You know the Graham amendment included members of families. 

To examine the underlying reasons for this phenomenon was the 
object of our search. The methods employed included consultations 
in these various countries with our own consulates and ambassadors, 
visits to various camps and direct contact with refugees and escapees, 
conferences with our own screening personnel for labor, security and 
health, meetings with heads of the various voluntary agencies and 
discussions with the respective ministries for emigration of the foreign 
governments involved. 

Senator Lancer. In other words, you worked right in the camps? 

Mr. Marnoerer. Right. 

Senator Lancer. You went to the ministers and the people who were 
in charge of this program in all these countries ¢ 

Mr. Marnwoerer. Yes. 

We also went and had separate meetings, rather lengthy meetings, 
with the chief representatives of the labor force, CIC, the health 
department. 

On January 11, 1955, I met Miss Guthridge—who had returned from 
Egypt, Isr: ael, and Pakistan—in Athens, Greece, where our investi- 
gations began; subsequently conferences were held in Athens, Rome, 
Vienna, Salzburg, Munich, Frankfurt, Bonn, and The Hague. Refugee 
and escapee camps were visited in Lavrion, and Athens, Greece, camps 
near Rome and Salerno, in Italy, camps in Salzburg, Austria, in 
Piding, Berchtesgaden, and Munich, Germ: ny. 

While Miss Guthr idge’s own observations to this subcommittee will 
cover in detail the various meetings and conferences and the persons 
involved, it is the purpose of this report to submit my own impressions 
and conclusions as to the causes of the poor results so far achieved. 

Senator Lancer. How many languages do you speak ? 

Mr. Marnoerer. Some poor English. 

Senator Lancer. How many languages do you speak ? 

Mr. Maruorrer. German, Frenel h, Spanish, and English. 


Senator Lancer. So when you w ent to these countries, you could talk 
to them in their own I: anguage ? 


Mr. MarnHorrer. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. I understand you speak the original Greek, too. 

Mr. Marnorrer. I studied Ancient Greek for 6 years. That does 
not mean I speak Greek. But I did have some fun with the people of 
the Greek Government, that at least one American knows something 
about Ancient Greek and the age of Pericles. 

Senator Lancer. As I understand, you can recite the Greek Iliad 
in Greek. 

Mr. Marnoerer. I believe I can recite that. 

Senator Lancer. I wanted to get that into the record. 
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So when you went to these places, you could talk in their own 
language. 

Mr. Marnoerer. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. To the refugees and escapees and expellees. 

Mr. Marnoerer. That is right. 

Miss Gururivcr. May I ask a question ? 

You were accompanied by someone from the Department of State 
when you talked to the representatives of the various governments, 
were you not 4 

Mr. Marnorrer. While I have very little experience in Government 
work, in Government protocol, I always did, whenever we came to a 
town like Athens, contact first the consulate general, and they would 
set up the meetings for us. I have followed that procedure in all 
cases. 

Miss Gururincgr. Thank you. 

Mr. Marnoerrer. I followed that procedure in all cases. They usu- 
ally would discuss what we wanted to see and whom we wanted to talk 
with, and then they would give us a printed form every morning list- 
ing the appointments, and so on. I have duly observed State Depart- 
ment protocol. 

Miss Gurnrince. You gave no press interviews ¢ 

Mr. Marnorrer. I gave no press interviews. In fact, I ran away 
from one. In Germany there has been great agitation about the book 
written by a Swiss correspondent, by the name of Jungk. Jungk has 
been a correspondent of Die W ettwoouc, and has been a correspondent 
for various European papers in the United States. He was here for 
5 years, returned to Europe and wrote a book. I guess most of you 
know about that book. It is called The Future Has Started Already. 

The main thesis of this book refers to “ahnmacht” and “allmacht.” 
In other words, it refers to America’s might and America’s helpless- 
ness. 

Senator Lancer. I have a note here from the press. It says: 

Dear Senator Langer: we can’t understand a word he is saying. 

I wonder if you might talk German, and maybe they could under- 
stand German, or Spanish, or French. 

Mr. Marnuorrer. There was a discussion about this book which was 
not very favorable to the United States, and one of our consuls in 
Munich invited me to an evening affair at which Dr. Jungk and his 
wife were present, and the theory of Dr. Jungk was to be discussed. 

After this discussion, in which I believe I was used as a sort of a full- 
back, because we had similar backgrounds—he had studied in Euro- 
pean universities, and so had I. He had gone to the United States, 
and so had I, only I had been here about 30 to 35 years while he had 
only been here 5 years. 

Jungk had found out I was in Europe about this refugee relief pro- 
gram. He then tried to make various appointments with representa- 
tives of the Austrian and German press to meet with me. An arrange- 
ment was made where these press representatives should meet me in 

sonn, because the whole program is of great interest to everybody in 
Europe, and he felt prob: “if he would find some news leads. 

When we came to Bonn, I discussed this matter, not at great length, 

but discussed it with the State Department consul there and Mr. 
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Yelten, who thought it might not be a good idea. The conference 
was set for a Friday, and on ths at Friday L was already in Amsterdam. 
So I had neither seen nor made any arrangements to meet the press. 
Miss Gurieimer. Mr. Marhoefer, did you find the American consuls 
abroad willing or unwilling to help you? 

Mr. Marnoerer. I found every one of the administrative staff very 
helpful, as far as we were concerned, and I found, with the exception 
maybe of 1 or 2, I found these people very enthusiastic. It was a 
great surprise to me that these people had been accused of trying to 
delay the program, and so forth, and in actual contact with them, I 
found them to be devoted and to be very enthusiastic and to be anxious 
to fill their quotas. 

This is especially true in Greece and especially true in gr ni Toa 
minor degree, I would say it is also true in Germany. I did not find 
in Germany in our consular services a similar devotion to reaching 
the goal, as I found it in these other countries. 

In no country did I find a man attached to our consular services whe 
would object to the program, or who would be inclined to sabotage it. 
This was not my impresion. 

May I proceed, Senator? 

Senator Lancer. Certainly. 

Mr. Marnoerer. In order to find the reasons, and discover the 
causes for the present poor results, I tried to analyze and evaluate: 

I. The retarding factors contained in the law itself and in its 
administration. 

II. The attitude and cooperation, or lack of cooperation, of the 
foreign governments. 

Ill. The attitude of the refugees and escapees concerning the 
Refugee Relief Act. 

Before I left for Europe one could read in the local and national 
press statements to the effect that the implementation of this law 
had completely collapsed and its administration sabotaged. Lack of 
enthusiasm of our consular service was one of the reasons given for 
the poor results. 

In all of the countries visited I could find no supporting evidence 
for such accusations. ‘To the contrary, men like our consul general 
in Greece, Mr. Blocher, or our consul general in Rome, Mr. Gray, or 
our consul general in The Hague, were extremely anxious to fill their 
quotas before the law expires, and in this endeavor they seem to have 
the full endorsement and helpful cooperation of their respective 
ambassadors. 

It is my observation that our Ambassador in Athens, Mr. Cavendish 
Cannon, our Ambassador in Vienna, Mr. Llewellyn Thompson, have 
taken a deep interest in this law and are working hard to clear as 
many as they can for immigration, under the act. I feel that con- 
sidering these men of our administrative forces are doing their utmost 
to get results under the complic ated, difficult, and time-consuming re- 
strictions that are contained in this law, I have observed many times 
that their subordinates are truly devoted to the cause and extremely 
anxious to get results. 

Even in Austria and Germany, where the actual visas are so infi- 
nitesimal in relation to the quota allocation, I could not find a lack of 
interest, nor obstructionist tactics of our consular service to nullify 
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the intent of Congress or the desire of the President to really have 
these 184,000 refugees come to our shores. 

Senator Lancer. You found the fullest cooperation over there in 
these various countries in making this law a success ? 

Mr. Marnorrer. From the consular services, yes. In the consular 
offices, yes. In the Ambassadors that I met, yes. 

In none of the countries visited did I find rumors, allegations, or 
evidence that any administrative officer in Washington had used its 
position to slow down the granting of visas through excessive pro- 
longation of the various clearing processes, or to ‘employ delaying 
actions in the investigation. 

To the contrary, many times I was told that Washington was driv- 
ing them in the field too hard, and had ree ently issued many instruc- 
tions to be as liberal as possible in the interpretation of many of 
these restrictive directives contained, if not in the spirit but in the 
letter of the law. It did appear somewhat peculiar to me to have a 
certain administrator denounced as the villain in this act at home, 
and have the same man praised as the angel in the field. 

And I may say this. The man I mean here is, of course, Mr. Scott 
Mcleod. Since the accusation against Mr. McLeod preceded my go- 
ing to Europe, I did ask all the consular men, the consular officers 
that I met, did Mr. McLeod or did he not do anything to prevent you 
from clearing as many as you possibly could clear within the law? 
And the answer to that was, Mr. Scott McLeod not only did not do 
that but Mr. Scott McLeod actually is driving us too hard, has actu- 
ally come to Europe twice to inform us, to interpret certain restric- 
tive terminology of the law liberally, not to circumvent the law, of 
course, but to interpret humanitarianly and liberally. Now this was 
the report I got from the people over there. 

The real criticism against the operation in Washington was that 
it took so long to set up the apparatus, but that was not only due to 
us; it was also due to foreign countries because no case could be proc- 
essed without the foreign country giving a readmissibility assurance 
and that readmissibility assurance did not reach our people until 
about March or April of this year in some countries. In Germany 
it reached us in April; in Austria in March; in Syria it has not 
come in yet; in Sweden there is no readmissibility assurance from the 
Swedish Government. And that, of course, delayed the act itself. 

But granted that our administrative officers try to do their best, 
the irre tute ible fact remains that 40 percent of the allotted lifetime of 
the act has passed and less than 10 percent of the visas expected were 
granted. What then are the reasons for this poor showing? As far 
as the administration of this law is concerned, certain shorte comings 
must be admitted. They are: 

(a) It took a very long time to set up the administrative apparatus 
for the administration of this law. There was evidence in all coun- 
tries that administrative directives were slow in coming in, and 
requested interpretations of certain sections were endlessly delayed. 
Many of our consular officers pointed out that interpretations of 
“firmly resettled,” et cetera, were originally to vague and required 
time and again interpretive directives from Washington. The first 
regulations : and interpretations reached Italy on or about December 
2, 1953. In none of the other countries could I find an earlier date. 
In other words, when these consular officers were advised that the 
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law means this or it means that, then they had to call back and get 
directives, and so forth and so on. So the earliest date 1 saw was 
December 2, 1953, when directives were given as to how to interpret 
certain terms of the law. 

Now this process of giving down to the various agencies directives 
as to the interpretation of certain terms took from December until 
about May of 1954, which, of course, was a delaying factor of getting 
visas garnted because, without those interpretations, the “consul 
gener al could not issue a visa. 

(6) Appointment of new or needed personnel and completion of 
administrative machinery was long in coming. In countries like 
Italy, Greece, and Austria, there was a cutback of consular-service 
men just at the time when this new law was passed, leaving those 
consulates understaffed just at the time when this manpower was 
urgently required. In Greece the consular staff was at a minimum in 
August and September 1953, to take care of their regular business. 
The security people arrived there only in March 1954 and no new cases 
could be processed before their arrival. Even though Immigration 
Service people arrived as early as November 1, 1953, no cases could 
be processed before April 1954 because the representatives of the 
Labor Department and Public Health did not get to Athens before 
February 15, 1954. 

The program, therefore, could under the most ideal conditions, and 
most intensive drive of the consul general really not actually start 
to function before about May 15, 1954. 

In Rome an entirely new organization had to be created. In 
August 1953 they did not have enough personnel for the regular 
Immigration Act (414). In Naples, the normal visa section was cut 
in this State Department economy drive from 25 to 20 and in Palermo 
from 12 to 10. The actual operations staff for Public Law 203 was 
not completed in Italy before about March 30, 1954. First com- 
pleted investigative reports could, therefore, not be processed for 
visas before about May 1954. 

In Vienna the necessary forms arrived about April 1954. The 
first IRP man arrived in June. Their apparatus could not get into 
full swing until about November 1954. They were neither fully 
staffed nor equipped before December 1, 1954. 

The consulates in Salzburg, Munich, Frankfurt, Bonn, and Ham- 
burg reported an equally slow start due to delayed completion of 
working staff. The setting up of the machinery for handling the 
cases has consumed an extremely long time. There the first “TRA 
staff arrived in June 1954 and the first visa, which was for an orphan, 
was granted in August 1954, 1 year after the law enactment. In 
Holland the staff was not completed before March 1954. So you will 
find that the actual time that the consular agencies, consular services 
had to grant any visas could not start before these dates. In other 
words, on a channel average basis I do believe that the program itself 
did not get a real start, could not get a real start before about July 
1954, and if there is any acc usation as to delays in Washington or 
sabotage of the program in Washington it could only be in that re- 
spect, that maybe they were extremely slow in getting started. 

(c) Contributing more than any factor so far cited to the collapse 
of our program was the unbelievably slow method of processing the 
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cases in Washington. This not only delayed the cases involved but 
killed the original impetus and enthusiasm within our own consular 
services, the voluntary agencies, and the foreign governments. I may 
add, when the law was passed everybody was very enthusiastic. That 
was August 7, 1953. Everybody started out to get assurances and to 
help here and to help there. Everybody expected in Europe in a 
month or so they were really going to get into action because they 
knew it was limited to 3 years. But when months and months and 
months passed, then we lost the enthusiasm of the agencies, we lost 
the enthusiasm of the foreign governments, and we lost the enthusiasm 
of some of our own men. 

Senator JenNER. Do not you think they probably thought this new 
law would operate as the old displaced persons law did and that 
refugee organizations would do the selecting for these countries, and 
did they not know that the Americans would have something to say 
about who came / 

Mr. Marnoerer. No; these countries knew that. They had trans- 
lations of the law in their hands as early as the 10th of August 1953. 
They knew that this was going to be entirely different. They also 
knew that the law was rather tough, was hard, difficult. So they had 
originally prepared themselves to go to work and see what difficulties 
could be overcome. But then when our own apparatus, when they 
made inquiries and no answers came because these people could not 
give an answer in the field because they had no directives from Wash- 
ington, they figured, “Oh, they didn’t mean it.” That is about the 
long and short of it. 

Here reports from investigators for security, public health, and 
labor, were endlessly delayed in Washington after sponsors had given 
assurances. In Rome we were shown evidence that it took over 4 
months in Washington from the time assurance is given until the 
State Department returned the documents to the Consular Service. 
In Bonn is was reported that sometimes it took from 4 to 12 months 
to get action in Washington. Similar reports were given in Austria 
and Greece. Even now there is still a time lag of 3 to 4 months for 
clearance in Washington. These endless delays killed the initiative 
of the voluntary agencies, and killed the urge of the refugees to make 
further applications. The agencies claim they spent too much money 
and have too few results. It was reported in Germany that the vol- 
untary agencies had spent over $3 million and had nothing to show 
for it, and therefore brought their activities to a complete stop. 

(2) Coupled with the slow start of the operational staff in the field 
was the lack of definite directives as to interpretation of certain 
definitions contained in the law. Liberalized interpretation of cer- 
tain terms and definitions of the letter of the law only came through 
toward the end of 1954, and without these somewhat liberalized inter- 
pretations the actual spirit of the law remained a chained ghost giving 
credence in many circles to a rising conviction that this law was not 
to produce actual vists or actual immigrants but technical excuses for 
their exclusions. 

Now I want to say this. The European governments have always 
hinted in a, let us say, low but audible voice that they do not believe 
that we want the immigrants. I have time and again tried to con- 
vince them that they were wrong, but they do not have faith. They 
believe the law was passed and was made so difficult that hardly any- 
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body could come in under the law. So they have actually defeated 
themselves by assuming the contention that they could not move. But 
they had convinced themselves that this law was just made for so 
much window dressing and they themselves have not really done the 
work they should have done to make this law work . That is why I 
say the European governments as government agencies are, if there 
is any fault 

Senator Jenner (interposing). You think the law would work, do 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Marnoerer. I think the law will work, but I do not think it 
will in Germany, Austria, and Holland before the end of 1956, be- 
cause they had too slow a start. And when the start was so slow and 
the agencies actually took themselves out of the picture, you see, that 
time was lost. Now they are starting again. Of course, by the time 
they get going they can never bring in 90,000 from Germany or 
Austria in my opinion. I believe that if the law expires by De- 
cember 31, 1956, Greece will fill its quot: \y that Italy will fill its quota 
on account of the Graham amendment. But from the countries where 
expellees and escapees and refugees are involved, these cases in my 
opinion will not. I am venturing an opinion, but I believe on Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, not more than 25 percent of these people will have come 
over here or have received visas to travel, because they must by 
July 1956, that is the last date on which our consular service can take 
any new applications, and I believe that they may not bring in more 
than 25 percent of the quota. That is just a guess and I hope I am 
wrong. 

Apparently these people became convinced that if the United 
States really wanted to help relieve the refugee and escapee situa- 
tion in Europe it would surely not pass a law with so many restrictive 
clauses, so many limitations and vague definitions which in their 
complexity would be more apt to deny visas than to grant them. In 
one case we found that this contention could really be proven by 
overwhelming statistical support. On February 3, 1955, our con- 
sulate general in Munich had issued—18 months after the law was 
passed—148 visas (80 to expellees, 35 to escapees and 33 to orphans), 
but in the same period of time had refused 362 visas. In other words 
they had refused more than double the number of visas than they 
had granted. They were refused for the following reasons: 10 on 
account of security ; 245 on account of health; 44 on account of labor ; 
46 on account of documentation aliens not bona fide under R. Rd 
7 on account of moral security. 

In dealing with this grave accusation your reporter was not always 
successful, trying to prove that the law was really intended to briag 
over these 184,000 refugees and was originated by the desire and 
compassion of the President of the United States himself who has a 
full understanding and a great desire to help these governments solve 
the difficult refugee problem, was carried through legislative chan- 
nels by Senators and Congressmen who have the deepest sympatiry 
with the unfortunate situation in which these refugees find them- 
selves, and who had only one desire to give these “unfortunates a 
chance for a new life, a chance for a new home and a brighter future. 
In spite of all our efforts to convince these foreign government repre- 
sentatives of the truly Christian intentions and altruistic endeavors 
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behind this law, neither their blank stares nor their suave smiles 
convinced me that we had been very successful in proving our case. 
In other words, they sort of laughed you out of court. “You could 
not have meant it.” ‘They do not say it in so many words, but that 
is what they actually mean. 

Granted that our administration was slow in getting underway 
and up to now not too efficient in getting results, it must t also be ad- 
mitted that these foreign governments themselves are responsible 
to a very great degree in retarding progress and thereby contributing 
to this debacle. 

(e) Their defeatist attitude as to our interest and purpose of this 
law, their snap judgment that the restrictive measures contained in 
the law were practically unsurmountable, were greatly responsible 
for the failure of this act. Because they were convinced that these 
restrictions were unsurmountable they did not try very hard to give 
this law wide, popular, news coverage. We found that while “the 
refugees in the camps were somewhat familiar with the possibilities 
that this act afforded them, that any of the millions of refugees or 
escapees who don’t live in camps had any knowledge of the law. 
Voluntary agencies have done a good job to disseminate information 
about the camp population, but they have neither the money, the 
apparatus, nor the personnel to make those who do not live in camps 
but who could qualify under the law as applicants, aware of their 
opportunities. Only the governments could do this and in this they 
have failed completely. 

I cannot stress this fact too strongly. You see, you have in Italy 
about 27 camps, but in Italy in these ¢ camps are only about, I guess, 
something like 56,000 left any more. In Germany the camps are prac- 
tically empty. You still may have another 20, 000. The agencies have 
contact with the refugees living in the camps, but where like in 
Germany these refugees and the escapees have found jobs in industry 
or have been selected by the German Government to live in other, to 
get housing in some small village in the forest or down on the farm, 
no one, no agency, no American consular staff has tried to tell these 
people that they could actually apply to immigrate under this law. 
Asa result, in a country where you have 10 million of the people who 
could nominally qualify you have only about 16,000 applications today. 
Now that is a job that no one could do but the German Government, 
and they have not done it. 

Senator JenNER. Do you think part of this is responsible too for 
the fact that the economy of Germany is good and that everybody 
has a job and wants to stay ¢ 

Mr. MarnoeFer. Senator, I will come to that point. Of course, I 
have been trying to examine the question on this basis. 

Senator Jenner. In other words, the German Government has 
not done the job, and it may mean that they want to keep that labor 
supply there because their economy is good. 

Mr. Marnorrer. Well that is what I ‘figure. That is especially true 
in Austria and Germany, not so much in Holland but even there I 
cannot understand, if Holland would have disseminated the news to 
let every refugee in Holland know what they could do, I still believe 
more visas could have been granted. 

Miss Gururiper. Mr. Marhoefer, has the German press done any- 
thing to acquaint these refugees? 
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Mr. Marnoerer. The German press originally, when the law was 
passed, the German press had some news releases as to the act. They 
were not very good. I have some examples at home. They were very 
small. But in the meantime everything went to sleep, so to say. 
Nothing has appeared in the German press to make the refugees 
of Germ: uny aware of it or to point out that this is a method of emer- 
gency action because the law only lasts to December 31, 1956. At the 
same time it must be admitted that our own consular service, our own 
people in Germany, and there are thousands and thousands of them 
over in Germany with all kinds of rights and powers as an occupy- 
ing power, have done nothing either to inform the people that America 
has held out its hand to those that could qualify. I believe the lack 
of dissemination of news in these countries is responsible that the 
pipelines are not filled and is responsible that they have such a poor 
showing in these countries. 

Only in Greece could we detect a true spirit of cooperation of the 
Government agencies with our consular staff. Now in Italy and 
Greece you have a different story. Italy has given in the beginning 
quite a lot of news as to it and so has Greece. When the Graham 
amendment was passed there was a tremendous pressure built up by 
these people on our consular service, you know, to be admitted, and, 
therefore you have in Italy, I guess, now about 60,000 who made appli- 
cations and Greece about 17,000 or 18,000. But there the Governments 
have not done the job right out and they have not told them that the 
law was originally intended for refugees and for refugees and ex- 
pellees. They have not told them. They told the story but not the 
entire truth. The result of that is that out of both countries, Greece 
and Italy, we can expect very, very few refugees. As far as news cover- 
age is concerned, they always published anything pertaining to the 
law and news pertaining to the law, but it was only news. 

In Rome, for instance, the local and national press grows ecstatic 
when a delegate from Australia or a group from some other country 
appears to select some desirable refugee for immigration to their re- 
pective countries, even though the actual number of prospective selec- 
tees may be less than 100. The fact that we have a large and permanent 
staff at all times in Rome, Germany, Naples, and Trieste for the same 
purpose is not so well known. In Austria, Germany, and Holland it 
is worse. In the latter countries there is a rising economy and thou- 
sands of these refugees and escapees find full or part-time work in 
factories and farms. Hundreds of thousands shun the eamns and 
accept any kind of work trying to eke out the barest of living. Among 
these could find the best material and the most desirable type of 
future immigrants, but if they don’t know anything about the possi- 
bilities offered by RRA they cannot be expected to be applicants for 
immigration. Without applicants there can be no precessing. 

(f) By failing to give this law widespread news coverage these 
governments have in my opinion contributed more to the poor results 
than all our own sins of omission. Failing to give us the deserved 
news coverage in their own countries, they have also failed to use their 
own consular services here in the United States of America to help 
prospective emigrants, secure the necessary assurances of sponsorship. 
T have pointed out to them that if their consulates here would organize 
a drive among the citizens who came from their respective countries 
and contact foreign language newspapers, clubs, societies, foreign 
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language churches, unions of their former nationals, many thousands 
of sponsors could be found for their refugees. 

Now here is a very important point. The most difficult thing under 
this act is that you must have a sponsor. To get a sponsor was left 
up to the voluntary agencies such as church agencies, et cetera. Now 
that does not go far enough. These gover nments have their own con- 
sular service in the United States. If they get behind this act and 
would contact their unions and their singing ‘societies, whatever they 
have, they could find the assurances, but the governments as govern- 
ments have done nothing of the sort. Only Italy has sent a man over 
here, set up an organization called SIPPI. But they tried it for a 
month and it did not work and they called their people home. So 
even if it is admitted that to get the assurance is the most difficult 
part of the processing, I contend that the foreign governments have 
not done their share to help the refugees to get these assuranc es, either 
to show them what they could do and how, they could do it. 

Austria and Italy were very much interested in these suggestions 
and promised to initiate such action. Italy claimed they had once 
tried something similar but gave it up. They had spent $50,000 in 
their office in Washington to get sponsors for refugees, had founded 
the Italia Committee for Refugees in the United States (CIPSU) but 
it didn’t work out and they abandoned the effort. They now say they 
will send just one person—a Mrs. Bianca, who knows the United States 
and speaks English—to solicit the various Italo-American societies in 
order to get sponsors for refugees in Italy. 

These governments have also been very slow in giving us the “Read- 
missibility” assurances required under the act. No case could be sisi 
essed before this readmissibility assurance was given. Sweden and 
Syria haven’t given us this assurance up to now and Germany, Hol- 
land, and Austria only gave us this assurance in March 1954. 

(yg) Ulterior motives of some foreign governments have also helped 
to make this act a failure. They seem to be convinced and labor under 
the impression that we are only interested in the most desirable type of 
immigrants, those with skills and crafts most urgently needed in their 
own countries. Apparently they believe that we only want highly 
skilled mechanics, scientists, doctors, etc.; when they were told that we 
actually would much rather prefer farmer s, maids, cooks, and bottle- 
washers, shepherds, and waiters, they anwered with a consenting but 
disbelieving smile. They see America as an industrial Moloch with 
an insatiable hunger for technicians, and they fear we want only the 
teclinicians they themselves need so badly. 

(i) In Germany there operates another fear, more quantitative in 
its aspects. Germany’s economy runs in high gear; there is little or no 
unemployment at present, and many fear that ihe new army will de- 
plete the labor force to a dangerous extent. Political leaders with this 
fear in mind are not very anxious to help people to emigrate. So when 
the German Government representatives stated : “We have done noth- 
ing to put obstacles in the way of those who want to emigrate” they 
probably spoke the truth. But it is my feeling that they also have 
done nothing to help this program. 

The Austrian Government would prefer to have our selections re- 
stricted to the non-German speaking refugees. They claim 36,934 
non-German speaking refugees are now living in Austria, difficult to 
absorb in Austria’s limited economy. The Italian Government would 
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be pleased if we took more old and sick people. Only Holland and 
Greece did not display any selfish interests as to the people we select. 

More important to a future success of this program than the atti- 
tude of Government or the efforts of our State Department and con- 
sular services are the voluntary agencies and here I believe great 
damage has been done by our slow start and by the peculiar behavior 
of the foreign governments. The real key to a hoped-for success lies 
with these agencies, because they are the prime moving factors in 
getting sponsorship and assurances for the future immigrants. They 
are the handmaidens to our consular services, the leg men for the 
refugees and the guiding light for the long and tortuous process of 
getting the final visas. In the various steps of selection they determine 
the eligibility of the prospects, help them to fill out the endless ques- 
tionnaires as to their personal history, arrange for the premedical 
TB examinations, assist in the prescreening as to security, get the 
word records, and secure the previous employment certificates. They 
help prepare all the numerous forms required for the documentation 
of all cases. Over here they secure the assurances from sponsors, clear 
housing and job avail: ability, and then forward the completed papers 
to the headquarters in Washington and their respective consular 
agencies to which they are assigned. We have met their representa- 
tives in Greece, and in Rome, had a full afternoon session with them ; 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews in Vienna, discussed our problems 
with them i in Bonn, and in Munich. We met them in the camps and 
in our consular offices. Those are devoted people; they have been in 
daily contact with the misery, the hopelessness, the suffering of the 
refugees and the forlorn hopes of the escapees. They know the 
refugee problem; they know Public Law 203 in all its facets, and their 
feeling toward this law and what has been done with it up to now 
is one that ranges from utter despair to pronounced defeatism and 
slow apathisms. 

Their representative in Bonn, when questioned why there are so 
relatively few applicants in Germany in a country that has actually 
millions who could apply under this law, they answered: “We were 
very enthusiastic in the beginning and secured 5,700 assurances. In 
over a year’s time not even 500 visas have resulted. What a bitter 
disappointment. We haven’t the nerve any more to even ask these 
refugees to register, because we can show nothing but defeat for all our 
efforts. When people in a camp or a refugee committee know that 
some of their acquaintances have made applications, even secured 
sponsors, and nothing happens for months and months, they give up 
hope and this discourages further applications. How can we fill the 
pipeline, when we know by actual experience that at the end of this 
long line only trickles appear.” One of them informed me on the 
quiet that their agencies in the States had spent $3 million up to now 
on this law and had nothing to show for it. Others simply stated that 
in their belief the law is simply unworkable in the present form, 
especially for those for whom it was intended, namely, refugees and 
escapees. They maintained that the figures of visas granted for 
Greece and Rome are misleading, because the far greatest number of 
visas were not granted to refugees and escapees, but to relatives of 
Italo-American and Greco-Americans in this country. Because they, 
and only they, could secure sponsorships, housing, and jobs from their 
relatives living here. But the refugee from ‘Albania, Yugoslavia, 
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Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and even Poland and most of those who 
fied the Communist countries, and have no relatives in the United 
States simply have no chance to get sponsors. And, when one analyzes 
the record one finds it not hard to prove that up to now the Refugee 
Relief Act has given little relief to refugees, but has been rather effec- 
tive in getting visas for relatives of American citizens of Greek or 
Italian origin. It also has been effective in getting some orphans here 
because orphans did not require security clearance. 

It was beyond the scope of our investig: ation to exactly determine 
the value of these claims, but I believe it should be determined just 
how many actual refugees and escapees from Greece and Italy receive 
visas so far, and what their proportion is in relation to all visas 
granted. 

In all the countries we visited the voluntary agencies have always 
questioned us if there is anything we could do ‘to cut down on the 
paperwork, the forms, and the multitudinous investigations that are 
now believed to be so important to clear one single case. 

In Greece the statement was made that it takes a minimum of 14 
documents, and actually took as much as 80 documents to complete 
1 single case. If these agencies are now discouraged, one must. admit 
that they do have some weighty reasons. In all our conversations 
with the representatives of these agencies I discovered a certain dis- 
trust as to the real aims of Public Law No. 203. There always seemed 
to remain this silent question: “Do you really want refugees to im- 
migrate, and if you do, why does this Refugee Relief Act make it so 
difficult to achieve this goal; why these endless interrogations, inves- 
tigations, informations, and documentations, and these autocratic hair- 


splitting interpretations of every word in the law?” 
In Rome one of them cited an example, and stated : 


We submitted to your consular officers 500 names of persons that our Govern- 
ment had certified as refugees. Your officers, without giving us any reasons, 
rejected 450 of them on the grounds that these 450 did not qualify as refugees 
under the terms of the law. 

These groups simply have lost confidence and this lack of con- 
fidence tends to destroy their effectiveness. In an effort to dispel 
their fears, and to encourage them not to despair, I pointed out that 
our highest Government officials, our President, our Senators, and 
Congressmen, really want this law to work. As proof, I cited the fact 
that the Administrator himself, Mr. Scott McLeod, Mr. Ahrens, and 
others, had come to Europe in an effort to iron our previous misunder- 
standings and eliminate some of the difficulties so far engendered, 
and to speed up the processing of the various cases; that Mr. Dulles as 
Secretary of State has recently appointed as an administrative assist- 
ant, Mr. Corsi, with the sole objective to search for a better solution 
to make this law more workable and to steamline its administration; 
that the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary had sent 
Miss Guthridge and myself to Europe to find out what went wrong 
and to gather information of what could be done to make this law 
in the future more productive of results. I believe in most cases I 
have convinced them that their doubts as to our aims were groundless, 
and their fears that their efforts were all in vain, were at least pre- 
mature. The voluntary agencies in Germany promised to start again 
and get new applicants and sponsors. Those in Austria agreed to 
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continue in the task they set themselves. Most of the foreign Govern- 
ment representatives, however, always answered our protestations 
with the remark that there still seems to be quite a discrepancy between 
the claimed Christian generosity of the United States to help the 
refugees emigrate and the performance of the United States in grant- 
ing actual passports 

We further contacted our own agencies, who under the terms of the 
law do the actual screening covering labor, security, and health. 

In all countries we visited we tried to ascertain from our consular 
agents their effectiveness and tried to determine if they generally 
advanced or hindered the program. Direct meetings and lengthy 
discussions were held in Rome with the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Mr. James P. Haltigan, in Bonn, with the representa- 
tive of G—2, Colonel Dyatt, stationed in Heidelberg, and Colonel Ran- 
dolph and Major Culbertson, of CIC, now stationed in Stuttgart, 
Germany. In Munich we discussed present experiences and the ef- 
fects of health screening with Dr. C. P. Stevicek, of our Public Health 
Service. 

The representative of Labor interviews all applicants and deter- 
mines the qualification for the “named” job of the applicant. He ex- 
amines the applicant for his occupational qualifications, gets records 
and documented proof of past employment, reviews the job assurance 
from the United States, and certifies applicant’s labor status on the 
basis of his findings to the consular services. This procedure delays, 
of course, the granting of the visas. In most countries their rejec tion 
rate has been low; only in Germany, up to February 11, 1955, 212 were 
rejected on account of unsatisfactory labor clearance. Foreign gov- 
ernments look upon the activities of these Labor representatives with 
a suspicious eye, fearing that they are there only for the purpose 
of enticing their own much-needed skills. In the overall aspect they 
are probably not more than a delaying and irritating factor not help- 
ing the program very much and not hurting it too much, either. 

The sec urity check: Originally it was generally feared that the se- 
curity check would be the “toughest stumbling block to overcome for 
the hopeful applicants. While it must be admitted that the security 
investigations took a very long time in the beginning, probably due 
to lack of personnel, it is now conceded that our Security people have 
developed a rather efficient method in clearing or rejecting the cases 
submitted. Their European counterparts are reported to cooperate 
‘ather well with our officers. Very few applicants have been rejected 
on account of security (only 16 in all of Germany). If our Security 
people could bring the present time for analysis, which is now about 
214 to 3 months, ‘down to 3 or 4 weeks, the time for granting final 
visas would be shortened by that much. 

In the hard obstacle race from application to the visum, hundreds 
have been eliminated by the strict interpretation of the “2-vear clause,” 
the “firmly resettled” by lack of documentation, and by the interpre- 
tation of the “refugee qualifications” term. Many failed to scale 
the Labor check and some couldn’t clear the security check. But the 
real obstacle, the obstacle that will eliminate thousands of these peo- 
ple, is our strict health check. At present the preliminary rejection 

rate in Austria and Germany has reached an unbelievable 40 to 45 
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percent. This is due to the fact that our restrictions are too severe, 
and our examination criteria are too rigid. In the examination for 
tuberculosis these criteria are as follows: 

1. None can be admitted with tuberculosis in any form ; 

2. Lesions shall have shown no change by X-ray for at least 1 yea 

X-ray of lesion must be such that the examining doctor ick t be 

convinced that it could not contain living tubercular bacilli. 

We asked Dr. Stevicek for his own experience and he gave us the 
following figures: 
PRUEDU CRE Ma NOURES SETOUD GAR NIN AAAI ia i Sh seseeeaSicetais ptember 445 
Rejected 178 
Percent of rejection 40) 

Subsequent examinations brought these results: 
Passed and approved__- 60 
Deferred for further examination tdi 23 
Definitely rejected for 1 year 
Additional films requested 
Further X-rays for final decision 
Send to consultant for processing 


Total 


We then requested the overall picture for the cases of the American 
Consulate General of Munich. The following data was submitted : 


Pustic HEALTH Service, AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, MUNICH, REFUGER 
RELIEF Act X-RAY SCREENING PROGRAM 


Results of initial X-ray reading? 
Persons’ X-rays interpreted to date 
Negative 
Percent negative 


Started Nov. 3, 1954 213 
Families’ X-rays interpreted since above date ~ oid 
Negative families___ : 571 
Percent of families negative 47 
NERS 07h SECIS OO UI i is ee hs cs eee eee aaa 933 
Percent of persons in negative families of persons in all families________~- 42 
Negative persons in negative and positive families____._._._._._._._____-___---- 1, 434 
Percent of negative persons in negative and positive families___________~ 65 


1A significant number of the persons and families not found negative at the time of the 
first film reading will be approved after additional X-rays are submitted. 

2Family data not available from Sept. 27 to Nov. 3, during which time 1,043 persons’ 
X-rays were interpreted. 

When one considers that most of these rejections were covered by 
assurances as to job, homes, and sponsors, and are now rejected en 
masse by our Health Service, one realizes why the voluntary agencies 
who secured these asurances are now so discouraged. Itisa costly and 
difficult process to get assurances, but when in a period of 18 months 
of 15,846 assurances received only 448 visas (321 expellees and 127 
escapees) were granted, one can truly say: “And the mountain went 
into labor and bore a * * * mouse.” What happened in Germany 
to the 15,846 applicants covered by assurances the following figures 
will illustrate : 
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Refugee relief program statistics from the beginning of the program through 
Feb. 11, 1955 

Persons covered by assurance 15, 846 
Applicants sent IRP 4, 355 
Applicants returned from IRP__ a : 1,149 
Applicants outstanding from IRP 3, 206 
Applicants canceled___________ isan i tials ial 

Applicants refused 


(a) Security 

(6) Health 

(c) Labor 

(d) Illiteracy 

(e) Document: ition_ 
(f) Moral security___ 


Visas issued_____ 


TO ositisicctoceici toca nesdccpeaasbintasaeabpaademadionesansdipeaieauateaiamngtenimagaaantieeteka edie Saber 821 
Hscapees__.._...__- 127 
CONES 6 ekg cles eae i eclahsaslotasilah te codbaicicoaea daa 177 


If our criteria in this matter are not changed, the final rejection rate, 
after months and months of reexamination, at its best cannot be 
expected to be less than 20 percent for persons and 35 percent for 
applicants where the family is considered. 

In Italy and Greece we have a different picture and the relation of 
visas granted to assurances received is far better. But in these 
countries the Refugee Relief Act is actually a misnomer, there it 
is more a “Relative” Relief Act. In addition to that I had the 
impression that in these countries our Embassies and consulates are 
more interested and more anxious to reach their goal of filling the 
quota before the act expires. The pressure of the refugees them- 
selves seems to be greater in these countries because they have neither 
hope nor equal chances to be absorbed in the economic life of these 
nations, where work permits are still requested and jobs cannot be 
found. These relatively poor governments also make greater efforts 
to get rid of these refugees and thereby release their treasury of the 
heavy burden to house, feed, and clothe them. In these countries 
the quota undoubtedly will be filled before the deadline. 

In Germany, Austria, and Holland this cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected under the present operation. There we noticed a declining 
number of applications and a falling rate of new assurances and 
a quite different attitude of the refugees themselves. 

The refugees in these countries are more skilled, better educated, 
and believe that their chances of going to other countries than to the 
United States are better and speedier. These refugees and escapees 
seem to be well informed that thousands of their friends have applied 
a an American visum, months and months ago and that nothing 
has happened, but endless interrogations, examinations, checks and 
doublechecks, and a continuous war with papers and documents so 
they don’t want to take the same disillusioning road. 

In Germany, where a rising and prosperous economy has absorbed 
millions of refugees and escapees, those that are still left in camps 
and those that have partial employment have great hopes to also be 
soon absorbed. They show, therefore, less enthusiasm to emigrate to 
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this far-off land, the United States, as long as there appears to be a 
good chance to find employment and new homes right here in Ger- 
many. As late as September 1953, Stephen G. Perialas in a report 
to Mr. Charles C. Swindell, then Chief of the Visa Section, estimated 
3,626.155 (2,770,000 expellees, 42,055 non-German escapees, and 814,- 
000 German refugees) might qualify or apply for visas under the 
Refugee Relief Act. We know that less than 10 percent of this 
number have so far applied. 

In Austria the German-speaking refugee, who fits easily in the 
Austrian economy, lives on similar hopes. The Volksdoutsche refu- 
gee has all rights of Austrian citizens and at the same time enjoys 
refugee status that gives him practically free housing, food packages, 
free health service, and so forth. They would rather stay than 
chance the hard road of the emigrant. Only the non-German- 
speaking refugee, who has to be in Austria for 3 years before he can 
seek work on an equal basis as the native, is rather anxious to emigrate. 
Of the more than 36,000 in this classification, 6,000 made application ; 
only 2,000 received assurances, and this discouraged the potential rest, 
so he continues to live on the 22 cents per day the Austrial Govern- 
ment spends on him. 

Susy Holland offers a like picture. 

In the latter three countries there is another factor that keeps the 
refugee from making application under the Refugee Relief Act. It 
is their hope that somed: ay, sometime, something w ill hs appen that will 
enable them to return to most of the countries or areas like East 
Germany, Poland,, and Czechoslovakia, from which they have been 
expelled. The desire to get back to their old homes is very great. 

Refugees or escapees w vho have no relations in the United States 
believe it is practically impossible for them to get sponsors and 
therefore don’t even bother to apply. 

Other refugees who have dependent parents are excluded by law 
and these refugees do not want to leave their old parents for whose 
support they feel themselves responsible. 

Quite a large number of refugees in all countries have now become 
“professional” refugees. They have been in camps for up to 8 years. 
They are now used to this life and have lost all energy and drive 
to chance something so radically new as trying to make their own 
living over there or in the United States. "They have, as refugees, 
certain privileges of free food, and free housing, free medical care, 
and in Germany many receive a small pension or other charitable 
monetary contributions. They believe there always will be camps and, 
therefore, why worry or do something so radical as trying to earn 
an honest living? Camp life has corroded their desires to be self- 
supporting. For them, Ratan Relief Act sounds too much like 
work. 

The escapees generally consider the Refugee Relief Act a bitter 
joke because those that: came into these countries after August 1953 
are excluded by the act, and those that are eligible, having usually 
no relatives in the United States, have no chance to get a sponsor. In 
addition to that they also have seen so many apply and so few being 
accepted. They feel cheated because they find the reality so vastly 
different from the picture originally painted by the Free Voice of 
Europe and other propaganda agencies. 
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Then there is the vast group of the utterly hopeless. They have 
in the past applied to practically every country, and been rejected. 
They have applied under the IRA, the DP Act, and many other 
agencies, and been left out for some reason or other; ; they have moved 
from one place to another, from camp to camp, ’ from country to 
country. Now they feel unwanted and beaten, their violent battle 
with their fate has sapped their strength to absolute exhaustion. 
They have become cynics and to talk to them about chances of emigra- 
tion—emigration even to the United States—is a fruitless enterprise. 
They don’t want to make the effort to apply. 

When the Refugee Relief Act was enacted it was like a shining 
beacon and a clairion call to the refugees and expellees of Europe. 
It was a confirmation of the desire of the people of America to con- 
tribute its fair share of the free world’s responsibility to rescue and 
restore this large uprooted segment of humanity. 

It was accepted as a friendly smile of welcome to those who vol- 
untarily were sacrificing everything to come to us through the Iron 
Curtain in order to live in freedom. It gave them hope, and they 
joyously applauded this law. Eighteen months later the applause of 
the refugees has died down, their “hopes are mixed with grave doubts, 
the light. has dimmed, and the clarion call has lost itself in the winds. 

If this law fails, it will put a serious crimp in our psychological 
warfare, will besmirch our national honor, and prove the charges of 
our enemies that we really never did want to have these refugees or 
escapees over here. To avoid this calamity, and to make the law more 
workable, I suggest on the basis of my investigations the following 
administrative and legal changes: 

I. Speed up the administrative procedure by eliminating the cum- 
bersome and expensive special apparatus that we have set up for this 
specific law. Return all functions such as labor check, health check, 
security check, to the consulate generals in the various countries. 
Those consuls understand this business and are experts in it. 

II. Eliminate the submisison of assurances, and the verification as 
to the authenticity and bona fides of such assurances from the respon- 
sibility of the Administrator and direct him to bring speed and effi- 
ciency into the administrative apparatus. 

Ili. Have the assurances sent directly to the consulate in Europe. 
Those will relieve our State Department and shorten the processing 
by at least 3 months. 

IV. Liberalize the qualification of the term “refugee.” If a man 
has been certified as a refugee or expellee or escapee by any of the 
foreign governments, we should accept their certification. 

V. Give a more liberal, actually a more factual interpretation to the 
term “firmly resettled.” In the past our rigid interpretation of this 
term has eliminated too many otherwise qualified and desirable im- 
migrants from our files. In Rome, for instance, an income of $50 
per month, irrespective of family status, eliminated an applicant be- 
cause we deemed him “firmly resettled.” No refugee should be de- 
clared firmly resettled living in any country that still requires a 
work permit for his occupation or does not give him equal rights with 
their own nationals. Even if a man by some circumstance of luck is 
presently earning a satisfactory income he should not be considered 
firmly resettled as long as he has the will and the desire to seek a 
better future in our own blessed country. 
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VI. Liberalize our rigid health criteria, and forbid exclusion on 
the grounds that a man with dormant lesions may in the future de- 
velop an active case of tuberculosis. This should especially be done 
in cases where the sponsor has financial responsibility and could help 
the immigrant to have such a case cured at his own expense after his 
arrival in the United States. 

VII. Eliminate small police judgments and the so-called crimes that 
were dictated by the times and circumstances of war and hunger as 
causes for rejection. Determine the why of these smaller police in- 
fractions and consider the time that has passed and the applicant’s 
subsequent good behavior since such crimes were committed. 

VIIL. C hange individual job assurance for each case to hrea or in- 
dustry assurance. If there 1s an area that needs nurses or a district 
that needs farmers, a general job assurance by the sponsors should be 
sufficient for the applicant. This would eliminate the need of get- 
ting “named” jobs for each individual and would release the spon- 
sor for getting a specific job assurance on a farm or in a plant that 

really cannot give such assurance because they cannot be sure when 

the ier se will arrive. As long as our processing of the applica- 
tions cannot be limited to a more definite time, individual job assur- 
ances are worthless anyway. The farmer wants his refugee to arrive 
in spring and does not want to undertake the burden of feeding such 
aman or his family during an entire winter, if such immigrant arrives 
in November. 

IX. Limit the sponsor responsibility to a certain number of years. 
Thousands of otherwise willing sponsors don’t want to give assurances 
because under present interpretations they feel they ‘might be held 
responsible for the refugee and his family forever. 

X. Liberalize the individual housing assurance clause; that hous- 
ing is available in the area where the immigrant is going to live ought 
to be sufficient assurance. 

XI. Let aliens in possession of their first papers be sponsors. This 
would secure thousands of new sponsors, because these people who 
only a few years ago came over here and therefore cannot be citi- 
zens yet are more compassionate and eager to help their refugee 
friends over there, because they know what it means to be a reft igee 
or an expellee. 

XII. Let voluntary agencies give cumulative assurances to the safe 
extent of their financial resources. This should help the thousands 
and thousands who have no relatives in the United States and who, 
therefore, cannot get individual sponsorships. 

XIII. Eliminate the 2-year residence clause, and extend the date 
from August 1, 1953, to July 1, 1955. This will give all escapees of 
the last 2 years at least a chance to come under this law. 

XIV. Include “dependent parents.’ 

XV. Since so much time has been lost in getting the implementation 
of the law in action, extend deadline of law from December 31, 1956, 
to December 1, 1957. 

I believe that these changes will speed up our present processing, 
will make the law workable, and really bring relief to the refugees. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Louis Marhoefer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 20, 1955. 
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TESTIMONY OF ROCCO SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 
ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT; AC- 
COMPANIED BY F. R. SCHOENBRON, CHIEF OF LABOR CLEARANCE, 
IMMIGRATION DIVISION 


(Having been duly sworn by Senator Langer) 


Mr. Siciu1ano. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
the Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees to discuss the participa- 
tion of the Department of Labor in the administration of the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

Our participation arises from section 7 of the act relating to “a 
surances” and section 12 rel: ating to “pr iorities.”” 

Among the assurances required by section 7 of the act before an 
alien can be issued a visa, is an assurance that shes alien, if admitted to 
the United States, will be suitably employed without displacing some 
other person from employment. ‘The assurance must also specify 
the type, the conditions, and terms of the employment. 

Now, in addition, section 12 of the act provides for certain priorities 
in the consideration of visa applications and these priorities pertain 
to persons of special skills or services who are needed in the United 
States. This assignment of priority section, I might point out, has 
been applied just three times at the request of the Administrator since 
the act's passage. 

Now there has been a great deal of discussion here as to what is re- 
quired on a job-clearance order. I might say this, that we have 
actually five criteria that are performed on a local-office level, and by 
that I mean the time that a person initially fills out a clearance order. 
There are five criteria that must be checked into by the local office in 
the States. One is that a valid job opening exists. The second is 
that the offered employment is by a bona fide employer, and the third 
is that other workers will not be displaced as a result of bringing in 
this particular person. The fourth is that the employment is per- 
manent, not seasonal or temporary, and the fifth is that the terms and 
conditions of employment are not substantially less favorable than for 
other workers similarly employed in the area of proposed e mployment. 
Those are the criteria that are followed through the some 1,700 local 
employment offices that are in existence in the country. 

Senator Lancer. Do I understand that if you bring in a man and 
say, Senator Langer hires him in a business, and he is unsatisfactory 
that he cannot fire him ¢ 

Mr. Stem1ano. Oh, no, sir. This is just the requirement that we 
inake in the 7 iy of a test in looking over the potential immigrant. 
Eventually, if all the other assurances are cleared and he eventu: ally 
immigrates to the United States and he goes to work for the employer 
who said that he wanted him and his work is not satisfactory, the 
employer, of course, can get rid of him. He always has that right, 
of course. 

Senator Lancer. The word “permanent” does not mean much. 

Mr. Siciuiano. No. It only means in the sense that it is not a 
temporary kind of job that we are seeking to bring the man over like 
harvesting crops or something of that sort. So that this job order 
that I speak of is a regular standard form in the United States Em- 
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ployment Service. It is used by the various State employment serv 
ices. It is a request by the employee which is placed with the Em 
ployment Service and which the employer's requirements for a worker 
are described. 

Now there may be some question as to what happens once this job 
order or clearance order, as we call it, is filled out in the local office, 
and we will pick Salt Lake City, which I happen to be familiar with. 
That isthe area Lam from. The Salt Lake office will in turn forward 
it to the State office, which in this case happens also to be in Salt Lake 
City. The form is then sent on to the regional office in Denver where 
it is agai Sie tigre and then sent direct to a small group here in 
Washington in the main office of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

Now no fees are involved here at all; this is entirely a free service. 
In fact, no favorable consideration will even be given if a fee-charging 
agency is brought into this thing. 

Now I am speaking throughout here of a job order as distinguished 
from other assurances; namely, the assurance of housing and “the as- 
surance against becoming a public charge. We have no concern in 
the Labor Department with those other concerns. Our concern is 
only a function which has been delegated to us by the administrator 
in the State Department. 

Now these certified job orders, that is, by certified, after they are 
reviewed and approved here in Was shington, they are returned to the 
local office. The question arises as to how much time does all of this 
take? We estimate that the average length of time from a local 
oflice to the Washington office is somewhat in the neighborhood of 
about 7 days. We have here in the Washington office about a 5-day 
backlog. The greatest peak that we have had was around the Christ- 
mas season of 1954 when we had about a 3-week backlog. But, gen- 
erally speaking, the backlog is about 1 week’s work, that is 5 wor king 
days. That is what the backlog is at the present time. 

So, then, to sort of give you a summation of time, because it takes 
much less time to return after it has been here in Washington, we can 
say that it might take a total of 3 to 4 weeks to get back to the local 
office where the or iginal request was made. 

Now, with one exception, the DPRA, which is a voluntary agency, 
his endorsed certification is sent direct to the State Department. 
The voluntary endorsement agencies, instead of going back to the 
local office, are sent direct from here in W ashington. to the State 
Department. 

You gentlemen know, of course, the so-called Graham amendment 
was passed i in the final days of this last session. This provides that 
the so-called refugee relief provisions as defined in the act may be 
used interch: ingeably with relative-preference cases. We are now, 
of course, engaged in that aspect. Before the Graham amendment 
was passed, the so-called relative-preference cases never came to the 
Labor Department. As a matter of fact they did not have to. No 
job assurance was necessary for, say, the 15,000 that were necessary 
for Italy. Those 15,000 were all filled because the requirement for a 
jobe learance was not needed. Nowa requirement for a job clearance 
is needed if you get into the interchangeable quota. 

I think that you will be interested in the figures that we have for 
the time that the first clearance order for processing under the pro- 
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visions of the act were received by the USES headquarters oflice here 
on January 18, 1954. Between that time and April 19 or the close 
of the day before yesterday, 58,550 clearance orders were received. 
Of that number 57,015 have been processed by us. The difference 
there of 1,535 cases is the present backlog that I spoke of earlier. Of 
those processed, that is, of the 57,015, 56, 418 were found to meet the 5 
criteria that are set forth in the regulations and 597 were given other 
than affirmative certification because they did not meet the criteria. 
Now it is interesting to rote that of the 58,550 clearance orders re- 
ceived 2,824 were found upon the initial examination not to meet the 
5 criteria. As a result, correspondence was exchanged with the em- 
ace and changes were made which permitted favorable certifica- 
tions to be made in all but 597, which represents approximately a 
1-perce “ rejection of the 58,550 clearance orders reviewed. 

Now we hear a question about these job- clearance orders. You 
might be interested in mnarene | the number of job orde rs for refugees 
has increased. During the first quarter of 1954, 3,324 were received. 
During the second anarter , 9.5605 the third enartes, 8 8,289; the fourth 
quarter of 1954, 13,308; and the first 1955 quota, a total of 21,750. 

Senator JeNnNeR. Almost double. 

Mr. Sictnano. Yes, sir. Of the 58,500 clearance orders received, 
42,938 were for aliens to be admitted as refugees as defined in the act. 
Of these 42,938, 18,538 were orders supporting assurances bearimg 
endorsements of voluntary agencies such as religious, nationality, and 
fraternal groups, and 24 000, again, of this total of 42,938, 24,400 were 
orders supporting assurances by American citizens without voluntary 
agency endorsement. The balance of the 58,550, or 15,612, were for 
persons sponsored by relatives under Public bore TL. the Graham 
amendment. These now require Graham clearance. In other words, 
we have cleared 58,550 job-clearance orders. Of that number, refu- 
gees as such as defined in the act constitute 42,938 and relatives as such 
constitute 15,612. 

In addition, as I mentioned earlier, to this you have in the Nether- 
lands, Greece, and Italy a certain number. For example, in Italy 
you have 15,000 that do not require job-order clearance. In fact 
they are already up. That is why we are in the remaining 45,000 
Italian quota. 

Now all of the figues that I used here referred to principal benefici- 
aries only, that is the individual for whom a job is provided. The 
total of 56,415 jobs which American employers have offered to per- 
sons admissible under the program and which we have favorably 
certified should represent some twice that number or 113,000 potential 
admissions, since ‘a average size of a family is expected to run about 2 
persons. If a man and wife are coming the wife uses one of the 
214,000 quota figures. 

Now you might have been interested in our staff. We have 17 pre- 
fessional and 3 clerical people stationed overseas. Ten in Germ: any, 
Frankturt, Hamburg, and Munich, that is, 8 professional and 2 cleri- 
cal. We have one in the Netherlands, Rotterdam. We have 4 pro- 
fessional and 1 clerical in Italy, at Rome, Palermo, Genoa, and Naples: 
lin Austria at Salzburg, 2 in Greece at Athens, and 1 for the Far East 
in Tokyo, Japan. The overseas staff, which we think is an adequate 
staff even though a small staff, at this time works as a member of « 
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team operation, interviews the refugee to determine his occupational 
qualifications for the job for which he is sponsored. This process ties 
in as to timing to other consular work on the case. Up to April 8 of 
this year our European staff h: as made final recommendation as to the 
occupational qualifications of 13,322 principals. The similar Far East 
figure is 385. 

Senator Jenner. Well, are you abreast of your work in this field 
and out in the field / 

Mr. Stcmnrano. Yes, sir. As far as any delay that may come, the 
criticism has generally been not so much with the application when it 
comes to W ashington ‘because, as we have indicated, we have generally 
been on about a 5-day backlog and sometimes it has been a: 2c: iv bac k 
log, as a matter of fact. But there is a lot of questioning. Correc 
tions may have to be made in the initial application in the local office, 
and I think criticisms may be because of that. 

This is not a part of my prepared statement, but in the question of 
voluntary agencies, as was mentioned in earlier testimony today, it is 
now pe ots le beginning about the Ist of February for the volun 
tary-agency endorsements of jobs to no longer have, I mean, to go Via 
the employment service route but to come direct in to the State De 
partment. Since about February 1 of this year when this procedure 
Was Inaugurated, according to our inform: ition, there have been about 
1.846 voluntary agenc y job- clearance orders that have gone straight 
to the State Department without going through the Labor Depart 
rent. Nenetheless we have continued to process all the other job 

learance orders that may be submitted by individuals who are spon- 
sored by individuals. In fact, our figures run somewhere around 


17,000 that have been processed since the February 1 date. 

I think that about concludes the picture as the Labor Department 
has participated in this program. 

Senator Lancer. We will adjourn the hearing. 

(Thereupon, the subcommittee adjourned at 4:30 p. m., to recon- 
vene Friday, April 22, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To [Nvestricgare PROBLEMS 
ConNectreD Wirnit THE IMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES 
AND Escarees From WerstTerN EUROPEAN NATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11:25 a. m., in 
room 135, Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer (chair- 
Inan) presiding. 

Present: Senators Langer and Johnston. 

\lso present Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel for subcommittee. 

Senator LANGER. The meeting will come to order. 

General, do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to 
vive will be the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ¢ 


Mr. Swine. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF J. M. SWING, COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 
ACCOMPANIED BY J. L. HENNESSY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Senator Langer. You may proceed, Miss Guthridge. 
Miss Gururinge. General, Public Law 203, section 11 (¢), says in 
part: 


No person Shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States under 
this act if the consular officer, or Immigration Officer has reason to believe 
and so forth. 
That is the section from which stems your authority ? 
Mr. Swine. (c) I believe vou said (b). 
Miss Gururivce. It begins with (b) and continues on through (ce). 
Senator Lancer. I do want the record to show that General Swing 
is Commissioner of Immigration and former classmate of P resident 
Kisenhower at West Point, they graduated together in 1915, I believe. 
It isa great pleasure to we sleome you. 
Senator JOHNSTON. We are cert: ainly glad to have you with us. 
Mr. Swine. Thank you. 
Miss GuTHRIDGE. 77 the record also show that the general is 
aecompi nied by Mr. J. 1. Hennessy, his executive assistant. 
Sections (b) and (c) under 11, and 15, those are the two sections in 
the act from which stems your authority, is that correct, General 4 
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Mr. Swrnc. With respect to the issuance of the visas and the 
refugees and expellees and escapees or relatives coming in. But then 
there is a section 6 which wouldn’t enter into this. 

Miss Gururipcr. I know section 6 doesn’t come into this. Now, the 
Immigration Service makes the final determination as to the eligibility 
of a refugee, and whether a visa shall or shall not be issued, is that 
true, General ? 

Mr. Swine. That is correct. 

Miss Gururipcr. Will you tell us something of the proc redure ? 

Mr. Swine. The procedure is one of acting in concert. The Refugee 
Administrator, through his staff, conducts an investigation of the 
individual who is applying for the visa, the investigation is then 
placed before the consul at the particular station, and in concert they 
errive at a decision, which must be unanimous, that the applicant is 
eligible under the law, under the refugee law. Having been found 
eligible under the Re fugee Relief Act, then the immigrant officer has 

the sole authority to determine whether or not he is eligible under 
the immigration laws as stated in section 15. 

In the event—which has been quite rare in the admiinstration of 
this act—in the event that there is a disagreement, the case is sent. back 
to W achington, and the visa officer, together with my own Assistant 
( apr omage Pr ‘of Immigration—who really should be here to explain 
this in detail, but unfortunately he is sick, he is technically better 
qualified than I am—hetween the visa officer and my Assistant Com- 
missioner of Immigration, the case is then gone over. There have 
heen to date 75 disagreements overseas of the thousand-some-tw enty- 
odd that have been brought before the two officers. Of the 75, 2 cases 
are pending, and I have the exact figures on those turned down, but 
it is either 7 or 8 that have been definitely turned down. 

All others have been ruled in favor of the applicant. 

Senator Jonnston. How many have you sent from overseas to 
here in Washington ? 

Mr. Swine. 75. 

Senator Jonnston. 75. 

Mr. Swine. Of which there was some dispute, and they couldn’t 
arrive at a unanimous decision one way or the other at the office 
bet ween them. 

Misss Guturipge. General, how long does it take to make a deter- 
mination ? 

Mr. Swine. As to determination, the initial one? 

Miss Gutreince. Yes, sir; the initial one. 

Mr. Swine. I am afraid I can’t give you a categorical answer on 
that. It depends on the length of the investigation. But once the 
‘areata; is produced, the determination is a matter, I would say, 
of hours, between the two officers. And likewise over here it is a matter 
of hours between the State Department or the Administrator and our 
own office. 

Miss Gururivce. Do you have a backlog of these refugee cases 
pending ? 

Mr. Swine. We have no backlog as such. So far as my responsi- 
bility is concerned, we have no backlog. 

Senator JomnstoN. How many have been cleared, then, to come to 
the United States? 
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Mr. Swrna. I enter a new report in the record showing the totals 
ending the week of April 15. 

(The report referred to will be found in the subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Swine. I think it is interesting to note in that respect that 
actual refugees at the last report were one-thousand-and-ninety-odd, 
and they are now 2,273, showing a very marked increase, and indicat- 
ing a steady increase in the entrance of these expellees. 

The tote al of all others, including relatives, orphans, and refugees, 
is 19,236 

Senator Jounston. To what do you give credit for it being so slow, 
then, in clearing them and getting them out? 

Mr. Swine. The cage can't be answered quite the way you 
phrase it, Mr. Senator. I do not think, myself, as almost a byst: ander, 
that it has been slow. It has been necessary to carry on many nego- 
tiations with foreign countries to get set up over there outside of my 
organization, a very large organization to take care of an estimated 
large number of persons. 

We think if one went over there and didn’t set up an organization 
of some size and well staffed and capable in the end of handling some 
two-hundred-odd thousand, if he had rushed in with a smaller or- 
ganization and contented himself with immediate results, in the 
end his work wouldn’t have been as well accomplished. I can answer 
the question that way. 

Senator Langer. Could you give us an approximate idea as to how 
long one of those investigations takes, the average? The charge is 
made here that it takes many months sometimes. 

Mr. Swine. That is completely outside of my province. I have 
had no responsibility in connection with it, Senator. I am afraid I 
couldn’t answer that question. 

Senator Lancer. Do you have the answer on that ? 

Mr. Hennessy. | am afraid not. Before the file is presented to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, the investigation has already 
been completed by officers of the Department of State, officers of the 
military, and others designated in the President’s Executive order to 
conduct these investigations. Our service only enters into the picture 
when that assembled raw file is presented to an immigration officer for 
his determination as to eligibility. 

Senator Lancer. Does the Immigration Department make any in- 
vestigation at all? 

Mr. Hennessy. The Immigration Department does not make any 
initial investigation. It has the power to refer any a investi- 
gation back to the consular service to develop further facts if the 
Immigration Office is not satisfied that all the information has been 
developed. 

Miss Guriripce. Gentlemen, when the investigation has been com- 
pleted by the Army authorities and it is sent over to Immigration, to 
whom «oes the file go, and what is the step by step procedure as to 
that, after you once receive it? How many people review it, and 
what are you reviewing it for? 

Mr. Swine. Can you answer that ? 

Mr. Hennessy. The procedure is that the raw files are presented to 
the consular office, and he makes a prima facie determination as to 
whether this person is eligible for a visa. He refers to the officer of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service for his concurrence or 
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his disagreement with the consular filing. That file is in the possession 
of an officer of the Immigration and Naturalization Service very 
seldom for a 24-hour period. He makes his determination either in 
concurrence or disagreement with the consular officer that that person 
is eligible for a visa, or that that person is ineligible. 

Only in the case where he makes a determination that the person 
is iIneligible—those are the 75 cases. In all other cases there has been 
a complete concurrence between ourselves and the consular officer. 
He endorses the application, then, and it is then returned to the con- 
sular officer, who issues the visa, and our office endorses that visa to 
establish the eligibility. 

He has no function to establish eligibility for the issuance of a visa, 
he can only establish eligibility for admissibility into the United 
States after the visa has been issued. 

Miss GuTuripée. And that isa matter of hours / 

Mr. Hennessy. A matter of hours. 

Miss Gururivcr. Will you tell us something of your personnel 
overseas? How many do you have, and where are they stationed 4 

Mr. Swine. The first contingent of officers reported’ to posts in 
Italy and Greece between October 14 and November 1, 1953. This 
contingent consists of 6 officers and 1 clerk, including the officer in 
charge. The officer force abroad has been increased as needed, and 
the headquarters officer has been established at Frankfurt, Germany. 
The present force is as follows: Frankfurt, Germany, 1 officer in 
charge, 1 assistant officer in charge, 5 immigration officers, 2 clerks, 

additional officer being processed for transfer to Frankfurt; Ham- 
burg, Germany, | officer; Munich, Germany, 1 officer, and 1 additional 
officer being processed for transfer: Salzburg, Austria, 1 officer: Ge- 
noa, Italy, 1 officer; Palermo, Italy, 1 officer; and 1 in Rome; in 
Naples, Italy, 2 officers; Athens, Greece, 3 officers: Hong Kong, 1 
officer ; Toyko, 1 officer detailed from Honolulu. 

Now, these officers have been increased gradually as the demand 
arose and the increase in the issuance of the visas. We have never 
refused a request of the officer in charge for a new officer to be sent 
over. 

Incidentally, while on this work, indicating that we are also ahead 
of the job and there was no backlog so far as my office is concerned, 
during this period we have naturalized 3,013 military personnel in 
Europe and Africa, and 2,070 military personnel in Asia. 

We have also approved 7,360 visa petitions for relatives of all Gov- 
ernment workers between April 1954 and March 1955. 

Miss Gurirince. General, of course you know that the cutotf date 
under the act is December 31, 1956. Do you feel that your staff is 
adequate to handle, if we should get the full number, do you feel that 
it is adequate to handle them / 

Mr. Swine. Yes. 

Miss Gururince. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator LANGER. Senator Johnston / 

Senator JouNnston. I have none. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
in the pending matter will be the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Nussear. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF EDMUND C. NUSSEAR, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF 
ACCOUNTS, UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Nussear. Edmund C. Nussear, Deputy Commissioner of .Ac- 
counts at the Treasury Department. 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. Nussear, under Public Law 203 of the 83d 
Congress, section 16 reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to make loans not to exceed $5 million in the aggregate 
to public or private agencies of the United States for the purpose of financing 
the transportation from ports of entry within the United States to the places of 
their resettlement of persons receiving immigrant Visas under this act. 

That is the section which gives you authority, is it not / 

Mr. Nussrar. That is correct. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
authority to make loans to public and private agencies. 

Miss Gururiper. It further reads: 

That such loans shall bear interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the 
unpaid balance from maturity date until final payment. No public or private 
agency shall be eligible to receive a loan under the provisions of this act while 
such agency is in default in the payment of any loan made to it pursuant to 
the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

Mr. Nussrar. That is correct. 

Miss Gururipnge. Will you tell us something about the loans you 
have made. 

Mr. Nussear. We have received only two applications for loans at 
this time. And we have made only one loan. And that is a token 
loan of $25,000 to the United Ukranian-American Relief Society, o1 
Committee. The United Ukranian-American Relief Committee ap- 
plied for a loan of $32,000. which was understood to cover the 
transportation of all of the refugees that were to be sponsored by that 
committee. 

We went back to the committee and told them that our appropria- 
tions were made annually, and requested ae to give us the amount 
that they would require for the fiscal year 1955. They told us that 
they would need $104,000. So we immed liately made them a $25,000 
loan to take care of refugees which are coming in at this time, and 
told them that we would give them advances as they needed it. 

That is about the extent of our progress so far. 

Senator JoHnsron. You say two have made applications. What 
other organization made application ? 

Mr. Nussear. The American Committee for the Resettlement of 
Polish DPs applied for a loan of $75,000, Senator. And we under- 
stand that. no Poles are being moved, so we are holding this loan ap- 
plication until such time as they do need it. 

Senator Lancer. What about the Czechs ? 

Mr. Nussear. We have not received any application, although we 
did get an inquiry from the Czechs, as I understand it. But no ap- 
plication has been made at this time. We had a representative of the 
Lithuanian Committee come down to the Treasury, and I explained 
the procedure, and he indicated that he would apply for a loan, but 
so far we have not received an application. 

Miss GurHRipGE. Mr. Nussear, between the date you receive an ap- 
plication and the date you either grant or refuse to grant the loan, 
how long does it take ? 
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Mr. Nussear. If all of the papers are in order—and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under date of December 1, 1953, issued regulations 
which indicated our requirements—as I understand, if all of the papers 
are in order I should say we could get the loan in very rapidly. It 
would take us several days to go over the papers to see that they are 
in order. We checked with the State Department to see if the number 
of refugees that we propose to transport as coming in, and on the basis 
of that information we can very rapidly propose the loan. 

Senator JOHNSTON. save you discussed or taken any position in 
regard to people from East Germany ? 

Mr. Nussear. Senator, we have not taken any position—the law 
provides that we shall make the loan, and if the agency is eligible, 
we will make the loan to them. We are not concerned with the par- 
ticular district they come from. 

Senator Lancer. How much money is available altogether? 

Mr. Nussear. At the present time there is only $200,000 available 
for the fiscal year 1955. But the whole program provides for not 
“ Ti $5 million to be made in loans. And the estimates for the 

fiscal year 1956 now before Congress provide $50 million for that 
fiscal year 

manaioe LANGER. How much have you spent altogether, if you 
know, for this program 4 

Mr. Nussear. We have spent $25,000 for loans, and about $4,000 
for personal services. On July 1 we appointed a clerk to handle 
the program, to follow it through, and we placed him on the rolls, 
but in view of the fact that the program was not progressing, we 
took him back off the rolls. And at the present time he is back on 
the rolls. 

Senator Lancer. When was he put back on? 

Mr. Nussear. He was put back on about the ist of March. 

Senator Lancer. Was that after Mr. Corsi made his report? 

Mr. Nussear. I couldn’t say. It wasn’t due to Mr. Corsi making his 
report, it was due to the fact that we understood the visas were being 
stepped up, and that we would very shortly reecive several million 
applications. 

Senator Lancer. When did you take this clerk off the payroll? 

Mr. Nussear. I should say we took him off about the 1st of January. 

Senator Lancer. There wasn’t enough business to warrant keep- 
ing him on? 

Mr. Nussear. That is correct; yes. 

Sen: i Lancer. And now you have put him back on? 

Mr. Nussear. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. What about this $5 million? Tell us more about 
this $5 million. Senator Johnston and I are always interested in 
$5 million. 

Mr. NussE The $5 million is merely the authorization contained 
in the act. I do not know how it was arrived at, whether there was 
any basis for the exact amount of $5 million. We can’t tell. I mean, 
the program is so uncertain—as far as the Treasury is concerned, 
there are many elements involved—for instance, those perference 
cases, it is reasonable to assume that they will not require any assist- 
ance in transporting them from the quartermaster to the places of 
their resettlement. On the other hand, many refugess may need a 
little help. 
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So we have no basis for making the loans, except the number of 
visas that are being issued. 

Senator Jounston. What rules and regulations or conditions have 
yu set up in order to secure a loan? 

Mr. Nussear. Principally that the agency must not be in default 
on the previous loan program. That was under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act in 1948, which said that the agency shall have the power 
under its charter to borrow money if there is a reasonable assurance 
that the agency will pay the Treasury back. 

We also have certain requirements, and that is, that the loan shall 
be made only for the purposes of the act, the money shall be used 
only for that purpose, and that any money that is returned by the 
refugee who receives an advance will be separated and returned to 
the ‘Treasury and not used for any other purpose. 

Senator Jounsron. Well, the first qualification, the only thing you 
would have to do is to set up a new agency, isn’t that true ¢ 

Mr. Nussrar. In the case of the loans? 

Senator Jounston. They don’t owe anything at the present time é 

Mr. Nussrar. No, under that program there were about 8 or 9 agen- 
cies that did not pay the loans that were made. ‘Those loans were 
turned over to the General Accounting Office for collection. And I 
understand there are about two agencies that have not paid at this 
time. 

So there are only two agencies that would not be eligible under that 
prov IS1ION., 

Senator JouNsTon. Suppose an entirely new agency is set up and 
comes in and asks for a loan. 

Mr. Nussear. They would be eligible under the act, if they are 
otherwise authorized. 

Senator Lancer. But there was not enough interest, apparently, 
for any other agency to organize and bring these people in ¢ 

Mr. Nussear. I couldn't answer th: at, Senator. The State Depart- 
ment requires a rather elaborate application for agencies to be recog- 
nized before their department in handling the program. They send 
us a copy of each application, which gives us an indication as to what 
the agency does. And there are about 25 agencies on that list at the 
present time. 

Now, whether they are new agencies or not, I don’t know, because 
we are not interested. 

Senator Langer. But you had 8 that did apply for loans, and they 
have paid up, except 2 of them ? 

Mr. Nussrar. That iscorrect. And I presume they are old agencies. 

Senator Lancer. Why do you suppose those 6 or 7 have quit bring- 
ing over refugees? Do you know ? 

Mr. Nussear. W ell, Senator, I wouldn’t think that those six that 
paid their loans had ’ abandoned any effort to bring these refugees 
over. 

In other words, several of the agencies that at the time of the end 
of the program were in default have now paid up, and I believe they 
ure ican ing refugees at this time. 

Senator Lancer. Is that due to the fact that when we passed this 
Jast law we provided that the agencies had to be out of debt before 
they could bring any more over here # 
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Mr. Nussrar. That is correct. Six of the eight agencies paid up 
promptly when this Refugee Act of 1953 was p: assed. 

Senator Lancer. They were owing several million dollars, weren't 
they, when we changed this act? 

Mr. Nussrar. I believe they did. 

Senator Lancer. And they have all paid now but two! 

Mr. Nussear. That is correct. 

Senator Lancer. And these two are being collected now by the 
General Accounting Office / 

Mr. Nussear. That is correct. 

Senator Jomnsron. So if we lent them $2 million, we have collected 
more than that, so we would be out nothing / 

Mr. Nussear. I don't quite get the question. 

Senator Jounsron. How much have we collected ? 

Mr. Nussear. I couldn’t say, because the program was not under 
the Treasury Department at that time. We had nothing to do with 
the loan program under the old act. And I do not know how much 
money was loaned. 

Senator Jomnston. Where could we get that information? I think 
we ought to have it. 

Mr. Nussear. The State Department can probably get the informa- 
tion as to the loans paid. We found considerable difficulty i in finding 
out about the old program, because it was handled by the Displac ed 
Persons Commission, which had gone out of existence. 

And we understood that most of their files were up in New York, 
and we couldn't get ahold of them. 

Senator JouNnston. So, when you get an application you ask the 
State Department if this particular agency at the present time owes 
anything ? 

Mr. Nussear. No, sir; because the old loan program is transferred 
to the General Accounting Office, and we do check with the General 
Accounting Office. As I said, there are only two agencies, and we 
know who they are. 

In addition to that, we require that an agency in submitting its 
application must make a certification that it owes nothing under the 
old program. 

Senator Lancer. How long have you had this money available? 

Mr. Nussear. I think the money was made available July 1, 1954. 

Senator Lancer. What is the total amount of that? 

Mr. Nussear. At the present time we have $200,000 available, less 
the $25,000. 

Senator LANGER. So in approximately a year, out of this $200,000 
they have used $25,000 plus $4,000 ? 

Mr. Nussear. That is correct. The $4,000 didn’t come out of the 
$200,000. We received an allotment from the State Department for 
administrative expenses. And they gave us $10,000, and we have 
used only $4,000. 

Senator Lancer. Have you any indication that they are going to 
use the remainder of that $200,000 to bring in these refugees ? 

Mr. Nussear. As I say, the United Ukranian-American Commission 
asked for $104,000, and we told them we would give them $104,000 
this year if they needed it, but we wanted to protect the amount we had 
available in case other agencies needed the money fast. 
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Senator Lancer. Supposing one agency came along and applied 
for the whole $200,000; there wouldn't be anything left for the rest 
of them. 

Mr. Nussear. That iscorrect. That is the reason we only allowed 
we allowed the Ukranian Committee only 32d 00, 

Senator Jounsron. Do you advance that $25,000 immediately, or do 
you advance it along as they need it, to pay to bring the persons in 4 

Mr. Nussrar. The $25,000 was advanced immediately. 

Senator Jounsron. Immediately at 3 percent interest / 

Mr. Nussear. No. The law provides that interest will run from the 
date of maturity of the note which we received from the agency. And 
the maturity date—or the law provides that the note shall bear a 
maturity not later than June 30, 1963. So that most of the notes will 
bear that maturity date. 

Now, after the maturity date the loan bears interest. , 

Senator Jounston. What LI am getting at is, what would hinder 
that agency from getting the money from the Federal Government, 
not paying any interest, and then turning around and using that 
money themselves and making money on that money instead of bring- 
ing the people over 

Mr. Nt a ar. We have tried to tie them down b vy them certifying 
that they will not use that money for any other purpose, they will k eep 
it entirely separate from their other funds, and if they do not need it, 
they will return it to the Treasury. 

Senator Lancer. Now, there are 36 governors’ committees. Tlave 
any of those governors’ committees applied for any money 4 

Mr. Nussear. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Have you contacted them at home / 

Mr. Nussear. No. We don’t visit them; they come to us. 

Miss Gururivcge. Would a Governor’s committee be eligible, since 
they a st be recognized by the State Department. 

Mr. Nussear. The law says public or private agencies. That ques- 
tion has never come up, and it would have to be submitted to the 
General Counsel of the Treasury as to whether or not they would 
be eligible. 

Miss Gururipce. What must an agency do to be recognized, Mr. 
Nussear ¢ 

Mr. Nussear. You mean before the State Department ? 

Miss Gururinge. Yes. 

Mr. Nussear. They have a rather elaborate application now. I 
don't know how far the State Department goes in recognizing the 
agencies. They merely furnish us with it. 

Senator Lancer. How many pages are there in this elaborate appli- 
cation 4 

Mr. Nussear. I would say about 2 or 3, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. Have you got one of those with you 4 

Mr. Nussear. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Can you furnish the committee with one / 

Mr. NusseAr. I would be glad to. 

Senator Lancer. It takes 4 pages to bring in a refugee, you know 
that / ; 

Mr. NusskEar. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. But you haven't got one? 

Mr. Nussear. It is not our form; it is a State Department form. 
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Miss Gururince. What are the nature of those questions on the 
form? 

You must have seen the forms, Mr. Nussear. 

Mr. Nussear. I have seen the form. As I recall it, it merely asked 
for information as to the officers of the association, their finances, 
where they are operating, the classes of refugees they propose to 
bring in, and many questions that I do not remember. 

Miss GuTuriper. Once you have determined that an agency has 
been recognized by the Department of State, the only thing that the 
Treasury determines is that they are not indebted to the Govern- 
ment; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nussrar. And that they are authorized under this charter to 
borrow money, and that the officer who signs the authorization has 
the authority to bind the association. 

Senator Lancer. Would the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion be authorized to bring in any refugees ? 

Mr. Nussear. That is a question. i presume they would. 

Senator Lancer. In any event they have not applied 2 

Mr. Nussear. They have not applied as yet. 

Miss Gururipcr. I have no further questions, 

Senator Lancer. How do you account for the fact that only $25,000 
has been applied for in the course of a year ? 

Mr. Nussrar. I think the reason, Senator, is the fact that the refu- 
gees have not been moving at this time . We will only get into the 
picture when the refugees begin to come into this country. 

Senator Lancer. Well, this act has been in effect how long, Miss 
Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururinge. Since August 7, 1953, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. It has been in effect quite a while. How many 
months, about 20 months? 

Miss Gururipcr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nussear. Well, the bringing in of the refugees is not a function 
of the Treasury Department. 

Senator Lancer. But you part are of the administration to make 
these laws work; aren’t you? 

Mr. Nussear. That is correct. But we don’t have anything to do 
with that particular phase of it so far as moving those refugees. 

Senator Lancer. Have you notified these governors’ committees 
that this money is available? 

Mr. Nussgar. No. We haven’t advised any agency except that the 
regulations of the Treasury Department are published in the Federal 
Register, and there is notice of the regulations. 

Senator Lancer. How many people get the Federal Register; do 
you a ? 

Mr. Nussear. I couldn’t tell, but that is the medium under which 
the Government departments promulgate their regulations, and agen- 
cies that are interested, I presume, will read it. 

Senator Lancer. Well, there are lots of rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated about farmers. How many farmers do you suppose get the 
Federal Register? 

Mr. Nussear. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Lancer. You haven’t written to any of these agencies sug- 
gesting that they take it on? 
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Mr. Nussear. No. sir. 

Senator Lancer. What have you done to make the program work, 
if anything? 

Mr. Nussear. Well, as I say, the only function of the Treasury 
Department is to make loans, and we will make the loans when the 
agency requires the money, we will be glad to make the money avail- 
able to them. And that is our own function under the program. 

Senator Lancer. But you are part of the team ¢ 

Mr. NussgAr. I suppose I am, Senator. I have been part of the 
team for 41 years now, and I am getting along. 

Senator Langer. Any questions, Senator Johnston ? 

Senator JoHnston. No questions. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss Gururipcr. No questions, sir. 

Senator Lancer. In organizing these agencies, do they have to be 
of any particular religion or ni itionality, or anything of that kind, 
or can any group of citizens organize one of the m! 

Mr. Nussear. I understand not. As a matter of fact, in looking 
over the list of agencies I find many different classes of people, many 
religions and many countries involved. I do not know anything 
about the committees themselves. 

Senator Lancer. That would be regardless of race or color or creed ? 

Mr. Nussear. That is my understanding; yes. 

Senator Lancer. If a group of people anywhere want to borrow 

$50,000 and they have reputable citizens to organize their campaign, 
they would be eligible, wouldn’t they 

Miss Gururmcr. They would be eligible if they were actually spon- 
soring and needed the money to move the entry from the plac e of 
origin. 

Senator Lancer. You know there are several million refugees over 
there. 

Mr. Nussear. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Aad they are coming into Germany at the rate of 
about 13,000 a month ? 

Mr. Nussear. We will make the money available when they get over 
here to move them to the place they are going. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Miss Gururinge. May Mr. Marhoefer continue, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Marhoefer. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS MARHOEFER, PITTSBURGH, PA.—Resumed 


Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, did you contact the White House 
in regard to Max Raab? 

Miss Gururipcr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I did. 

Senator Lancer. And ial you get any response / 

Miss Gurnrivge. Only from Mr. Raab’s secret: ay sir. 

Senator Lancer. I got a telephone call from Jack Martin, who is 
apparently one of the White House men over there, saying that they 
felt that Mr. Raab should not be called to testify before this commit- 
tee, and that he would refuse to attend. Will you make a note of that, 
and call it to the attention of the full committee at their next meeting, 


so that we can take any action that the committee may determine 
should be taken ? 
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Miss Gururipce. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed, Mr. Marhoefer. 

Miss Gururipce. I want to remind you that you are still under oath, 
Mr. Marhoefer. 

Mr. Marnoerer. Yes, I know. 

Miss GurHripGrE. From your testimony yesterday I don’t think you 
made it quite clear whether you are at the present time or have ever 
been on the subcommittee’s payroll. Will you clarify that point / 

Mr. Marnorrer. Yes, | would like to clarify that point, for I i - 
got something yesterday, I forgot that I ree ‘eived a salary of S62 
a month while I was in Europe. 

Now, Ll also want to state that I have never yet taken a cent for any 
expenses in the United States. But when you are commissioned to go 
to Europe, the State Department has a rule that you must be em- 
ployed. When t the question of that employment came up, I told them 
to give me the lowest scale, because I wanted no salary. And they 
put me in a scale of 862.53, and I accepted it. I have forgotten that 
fantastic salary. 

But in the United States my work for the committee has been for 
free. I pay my own expenses, and never accepted any expenses. 

or Europe I had the salary of 862.53, and although I did not apply 
for it, $10 per diem expenses. And I may say that that was far below 
nav ea al expenditures. 

Now, there is one more thing I wanted to state here for the record, 
and that is, yesterday the question came up, did Mr. McLeod do cer- 
tain things to pre vent the consular agencies in Europe from getting 
these peop ple in? 

I have stated that I asked practically everyone that we contacted 
over there if there was such an activity of Mr. McLeod. And I may 
cite a remark that was made to me in Greece. When I asked the ques- 
tion of the consul general in Greece, he said, “My dear Mr. Marhoefer, 
you know what I expect Mr. McLeod to do next ¢” 

I said, “No.” 

He said, “I expect the next order from Mr. McLeod in Washington 
will be to go out and ring doorbells.” 

Now, Senator Johnston—— 

Senator Lancer. In other words, Mr. McLeod was doing his best ? 

Mr. Marworrer. He was doing his best from what I heard over 
there from every one of them. 

Senator Lancer. That isa remark favorable to Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr. Marnorrer. That is right. 

Senator Johnston, will you ‘allow me, you have addressed a question 
to General Swing—if the chairman would allow me, I would like 
to answer the question—not for General Swing, but I would like to 
have the opportunity to answer it. 

Senator Lancer. Go ahead and answer it. 

Mr. Marnorrer. Your question was, How long does a visa take? 

Senator Lancer. That is, by the Immigration Department. 

Mr. Marnorrer. For the Refugee Relief Act, under the Refugee 
Relief Act, [ presume that was your question. 

Now, you see, when the refugee or escapee comes into Germany, 
for instance, the German security apparatus has 18 steps to com- 
plete. The American apparatus has 11 steps. 
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The Labor Department has about 6 steps over there, and over 
here. The Health Department hears from 2 to 10 investigations. 
For housing there are also from 1 to 2 different steps of clearing 
the housing requirement. The consular services, they have from 2 to 
5 interviews—sometimes they have to call the people back. So you 
will notice that you have in the neighborhood of about 40 different 
investigative steps. 

Now, as to documents 

Senator LANGER. Forty investigations of a refugee before he comes 
In ¢ 

Mr. Maruorrer. Yes. And some of these investigations are on the 
basis of questionnaires, one of which I saw had something lke 50 
questions. 

Now, the overall total of documents needed was reported to me 
in the various consulates over there as ranging from 14 to 8 for 1 
single case, 

The time elapsed—I have sat here now for a day or so, and have 
read the other testimony. I have heard one department claim that 
it takes 5 days to do it, and another claims it takes 3 days, and so 
forth and so on. ‘To me these statements are somewhat confusing, 
hecause my investigation shows that no refugee in Kurope and J 
am not speaking of orphans, because orphans go much faster—no 
refugee in Europe got their visa in less than 4 months, and some of 
them had to wait 14 months to get a visa 

I remember the day in Greece when the consul general was very 
hap py to tell me that “Today I got a report back from Washington 
on the 127th day.” 

I make these statements now because they form the basis of some 
suggestions that I may have to offer to the committee. 

When I looked at the overall operation of this program—but I 
haven't up to now—I was always reminded of the Feast of Belshazzar, 
where the words appeared, “Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” “He has 
counted, counted, weighed, and they divide.” 

I assure you, Senator, that this program of refugee relief has been 
counted, weighed and divided. And from what I have observed of 
the various checks and counterchecks, the refugees that come in 
under this law should be pure as the driven snow. 

That is what it takes, from 14 to 80 documents, and from 4 to 14 
months. That is the overall unbalance in experience that I have 
found. 

There is something else in this program that is somewhat disturb- 
ing to me as a taxpayer. We have spent, as submitted here by the 
evidence of other witnesses, on this program up to now about $7 
million. We have had in the neighborhood of about 13,000 visas. 
In other words, it cost us in the apparatus alone about $540 for each 
individual visa for a refugee or an escapee. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Marhoefer, that isn’t fair to Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Marnorrer. I am not speaking about Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Lancer. Well, it isn’t fair, because, as he has testified, they 
have got this group coming in here, they are all ready to bring them in 
here now in larger groups and comply with the law. 

Mr. Marnoerer. I merely want to show you the tremendous cumber- 
someness of the apparatus, how cumbersome it is. I was always coming 
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up against this. It is a very difficult law and a very cumbersome law. 

Senator Lancer. You are an unusually successful businessman. 
You know very well that the first year you do business you don’t make 
money. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Maruorrer. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. And Mr. McLeod’s testimony is that it took all 
this time to get ready to bring them over in large numbers. Do you 
think he is justified i in that attitude? 

Mr. Maruorrer. Heis. But what I tried to prove to you is that the 
lack of success cannot be blamed upon individuals, that it is the law 
itself, the complic ations and the apparatus that is necessary for carry- 
ing out all these various things is cumbersome. 

In my opinion, Mr. Mc ‘Leod could have done nothing to tie it up. 
That is my opinion. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any of these requirements that could 
be cut out and still safeguard the bringing in of these refugees 

Mr. Marnorrer. There are very few requirements that coli be 
handled administratively. And the only requirement, the only thing 
that may have to be done to make it more effective and make the act 
work would be—— 

Senator Jounsron. Would you point out some of those things? We 
would like to know so that we could profit by it. 

Mr. Maruorrer. For instance, the law says that if a refugee is firmly 
resettled he cannot come in under this law. Now, the words “firmly 
resettled” can be given a more liberal, a more factual interpretation. 

In Rome, for instance, an income of $50 per month was enough for 
an applicant to be classified as “firmly resettled.” 

Senator Jounsron. If that man is there and qualified to come in 
under our Refugee Act, that provision should be excluded, don’t you 
think? 

Mr. Maruorrer. No; I think it should be liberalized to this extent: 
T say this; in Italy and in Austria every refugee that has not been there 
for 3 years must have a work permit. to work. Those are the only 
countries over there that require a work permit. 

I maintain that as long as a refugee must have a work permit to 
work, and make a little, that he is not “firmly resettled,” because the 
work permit can be withdrawn by police action tomorrow morning. 

I further maintain that if a man who is really a refugee and has a 
job, for instance, in Germany, and sufficient subsistence, if he still 
wants to leave, he wants to go some place else, he wants to find a better 
future, I believe that that man, because he is at heart trying to come 
to the United States, is not “firmly resettled”; he doesn’t want to be 
considered “firmly resettled.” 

Senator Jounsron. And a strict interpretation of that is keeping 
out some of the best refugees? 

Mr. Marnorrer. In my opinion, it keeps out the very best, because 
it keeps out the refugees that really want to go to work. 

Senator Jounston. And it encourages people not to work over there 
and just wait to come over here; wouldn’t it do that ? 

Mr. Marnorrrr. Yes; it would do that. 

ut it eliminates the best quality. 

Senator Jounston. We don’t want to bring people over here if 
they could not get any work over there, because they are more than 
likely to be people that do not have any trade or profession. 
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Mr. Maruorrer. The ones that follow the road of least resistance 
will get into a camp and stay. At a camp, they are not “firmly re- 
settled,” of course. For instance, there may be a refugee, digging 
ditches, and he may get paid more than $50 a month. Then we say, 
“You are considered ‘firmly resettled, we don’t want you.” And I 
think that lends itself to an administrative interpretation, because 
there are people that are “firmly resettled.” But I maintain when you 
have a too rigid interpretation of the term “firmly resettled,” you 
eliminate the very best type of refugee that we should have, because 
it is the men who, in spite of the things they have lost, want to go 
out and fight again and get a new start. 

Now, there are other things that I have made recommendations 
for, Senator, at the end of ny report for the consideration of Senators 
and the committee. But I do say very few things can be taken and 
changed by the administration, because they are firmly entered into the 
law. 

L will never make a recommendation that the law should be circum- 
vented or should be abandoned. The law should be maintained. This 
is the law. And therefore I say it will require that all those that 
have a serious desire, honest desire, to make this law work, that 
they consider some amendment to this law. 

Senator Lancer. You have those recommendations in your report ? 

Mr. MaruHoerrer. I do. 

Senator Lancer. Will you read them ? 

Mr. Marnorrer. If you will allow me. 

I suggest the following administrative and legal changes: 

1. Speed up the administrative procedure by eliminating the cumbersome 
and expensive special apparatus that we have set up for this specific law. Re- 
turn all functions such as labor check, health check, security check, to the 
consulate generals in the various countries. Those consuls understand this 
business and are experts in it. 

You see what happens now. The law directed the Administrator, 
Mr. Scott McLeod, to be the sole administrator of the law. An 
assurance is secured. .An assurance goes to Washington first, it is han- 
dled from there, and from there sent over. I maintain that if the 
Administrator would be there to guide the efficient workings of this 
law and would see to it that these various consular agencies or rep- 
resentatives in Europe do their work, and eliminate this intermediate 
step between Washington and then over there in Europe, you would 
have far speedier action, you would create better confidence on the 
part of the refugees that we really mean to bring in these visas. That 
would require an amendment to the law. |Continues reading :] 


» 


2. Eliminate the submission of assurances, and the verification as to the authen- 
ticity and bona fides of such assurances from the responsibility of the Admin- 
istrator, and direct him to bring speed and efficiency 


into the administrative 
apparatus. 


In other words, under the present system the Administrator is solely 
resp onsible to verify the authenticity of statements made in the as- 
surances, and any bona fides such as of reports, he checks that. 

Senator Jonnsron. That is like driving an automobile backwards. 
the way we are going about it at the present time. But it is the law. 


Mr. Maruoerrer. It is the law: he ean’t do anything else. [Con- 
tinues reading :] 
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Have the assurances sent directly to the consulate in Europe. This will relieve 
our State Department and shorten the processing by at least 3 months. 

Now, 3 months are used advisedly, because in Europe they required 
4 months to get a visa. And they always said the delay came from 
Washington. |Continues reading :| 

Liberalize the qualification of the term “refugee.” If a man has been certified 
as a refugee or expellee or escapee by any of the foreign governments, we should 
accept their certification. 

Now, you see, under this law we have our own qualification as to 
who is a refugee, we wis on that. Any many times the Europeans 
have said, “Look here” 1 Rome the Minister of Immigration, Mr. 
Buous, said to me, "We have got 500 assurances, and 450 of the 500 
assurances have been returned to us because you differ in the inter- 
pretation of the word ‘refugee. We have received no explanation at 
all as to why the 450 out of the 500 were turned down, because the 
question as to what was or was not a refugee.” 
~T said, “Look, ioe we certify a man to be a refugee, you must 
understand that we assume a tremendous burden. We have to feed 
him. we have to house him, we have to give him free health service, 
and so forth and so on, which cost the Italian Government a lot of 
money. Weare not foolish, we are very careful, maybe more careful 
than you are, to classify him as a refugee.” 

But he said, “It means nothing, because we come to you and we say, 
‘Here are 500 men who bear a card that they are certified as refugees,’ 
and you say to us, “450 of these are no refugees.” 

Vow, in Germany, the German Government maintains—it is even 
worse there—because in Germany when they classify a refugee, the 
German Government has spent up to now something like 25 billion 
marks—that is 86 billlon—on these refugees and escapees and ex- 
pellees. When the German Government certifies a man to be a refugee, 
it gives him tremendous monetary advantage, it gives him a certain 
little pension, housing, and everything. And every one of these 
refugees costs the German Government an immense amount of money. 

So they are not careless in classifying a man, is he or is he not a 
refugee. 

So the German Government says, “Look here, in Germany in order 
for a man to be classified as an escapee, he must undergo 18 checks of 
the German security, and it is a very lengthy document.” So they say, 
“Once we qualify him as an escapee, he should not have to undergo 
the same rigam: arole over again to be qualified as an escapee or expe ‘lee, 
because it is a monetar y burden on the Government. 

They declare that they are very careful and they have no desire to 
classify anyone as an escapee or expellee if he isn’t. [Continues 
reading: | 


!. Give a more liberal, actually a more factual interpretation to the term 
“firmly resettled.” 


I have talked about that. [Continues reading: ] 


5. Liberalize our rigid health criteria, and forbid exclusion on the grounds 


that a man with dormant lesions may in the future develop an active case of 
tuberculosis. This should especially be done in cases where the sponsor has 
financial responsibility and could help the immigrant to have such a case cured 
at his own expense after his arrival in the United States. 
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Now, yesterday we heard testimony that our Health Service said 
that they had rejected only 2 to 5 percent in Europe. What actually 
happened is that in the preliminary examinations in Austria they re- 
jected 47 percent, in Germany 45 percent. I will give you the figures 

Applications and examinations, 445; rejected, 178: percentage of 
rejection, 40 percent. Subsequent examinations brought these results: 
Passed and approved, 60 out of 178; deferred for further examina- 
tion, 23. He has to come again. Definitely rejected for 1 year, 21; 
additional films requested, 47; further X-rays for final decision, 20; 
sent to consultant for processing, 70; that makes 178 

This report was submitted by one of their doctors. Then I thought 
this couldn’t be possible. So I requested the next day a document 
from the Public Health Service of the American consulate general 1 
Munich. It is rather lengthy, and I will not read it. But for this 
immediate discussion they maintained, these doctors over there, that 
the rejection re ate on tuberculosis on all of these examinations will be 
2 minimum of 25 percent for individuals, and a minimum of 35 per- 
cent where familie: are concerned. 

Now, the reason for that is the criteria for health. We said, if a 
man has a lesion and a doctor says in the future he may carry it, he 
can become an active carrier, he should be excluded. {Continues 
reading : | 

6. Eliminate small police judgments and the so-called crimes that were dic- 
tated by the times and circumstances of war and hunger as causes for rejection. 
Determine the why of these smaller police infractions and consider the time that 
has passed and the applicant’s subsequent good behavior since these crimes 
were committed. 

I have found not too many but quite a number of people who were 
refused automatically on the ground of morals because they had 
committed a crime. "There are cases where they had probably stolen 
a loaf of bread when they were starving to death. But these small 
police things, getting a ticket and so forth, should surely not be held 
asa cause for exclusion. That isa thing for our administration so they 
could liberalize it. In 1948, when everybody was starving to death, 
you don’t want to say you hold such things against them. We don’t 
want criminals; naturally not. But small police infractions should 
not serve asa cause for rejection. | Continues reading: | 


7. Change individual job assurance for each case to area or industry assurance. 

Now, this was a recommendation I made, of course, without the 
knowledge that Scott McLeod, and also Mr. Corsi, had worked on this 
very thing and had recommended about the same procedure. [Con- 
tinues reading : | 

9. Liberalize the individual housing assurance. 


In other words, don’t say to the refugee, “We must know that when 
you get to the United States that you will live, say, in Washington, and 
in No. 22,” or something. In other words, why is it not sufficient, in 
the city of Pittsburgh or the city of Boston, or a little country town, 
to have housing available? And housing is not critical any more 
we all know that—taking Pittsburgh, I believe there are at least § 
to 15 percent of housing empty. In a case of that nature—if a man 
goes out to Pocatello, for instance, let’s find out if there is a housing 
shortage. 
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I will tell you how important this is. You see, when a man wants 
un assurance ‘and the sponsor has to certify, “I have found a house for 
him,” that usually means that sponsor has rented the quarters and 
paid for them. He says, “That is too much for me.” So he says he is 
not going to bea sponsor. Sothe man is not going to get an assurance. 
1 think it would help the refugee to get across and get sponsors if you 
would liberalize that. 

Supposing someone says, “T have an apartment house, you are going 
to live in that”; fine. But if the sponsors had to wait from 12 to 14 
months and pay the rent for the refugee’s house, that naturally is a 
deterrent factor in getting sponsorships and assurances. [Continues 
reading : | 

Eliminate the 2-year residence clause 

That ought to be liberalized to say—let’s see what happens. 

If I understand the intent of this law correctly, it was a law to give 
an escapee from the Communist countries hope—if he comes across, if 
he chooses freedom, if he sacrifices everything to go to a democracy by 
choice, we will help, we believe in helping ‘him come to the United 
States. But in the law we said, “Look, that only goes for those that 
were there the Ist of August 1953.” [believ e the law could be amended 
to read July 1, 1955. Otherwise we have denied the right to all those 
that came in after that date. 

I would further suggest including—this is also subject to amend- 
ment—dependent parents. 

Now, in this law we have said that we will accept the stepson or the 
stepdaughter, the son and the daughter of a man who makes an applica- 
tion. But we have not allowed a de pendent parent to come over. 

Now, here is a refugee, and he has to take care of his mother or 
father, ‘or whoever it is. He wants to get out of Germany, he wants to 
come to the United States, but he can’t leave his father, he « ‘an’t leave 
his mother. The law does not allow him to include in his application 
« dependent parent, even though it allows for dependents such as step- 
sons or stepdaughters or sons and daughters. I believe the law should 
be amended to include dependent parents. 

Now, there is another suggestion that I would make, and that is this: 

I believe that these entire he: arings have proven one thing, and 
proven it definitely. And that is that it took about 12 months to set 
up the apparatus and get it going. I believe that time so lost should 
be added to the cutoff date. I believe, instead of the deadline being 
December 1, 1956, the deadline should be plus the time that should be 
lost by setting up this whole thing. 

Senator Lancer. Those are your recommendations? 

Mr. Marwoerrer. Yes. 

And these recommendations, I have statistical and observational 
material to act as a basis for these recommendations. 

Senator Lancer. You spent 2 months over there for this committee ? 

Mr. Marnoerer. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. You went to all the countries enumerated yester- 
day ? 

Mr. Maruorrer. I went to all the countries, and saw the refugees; 
I saw my own agencies; I tried to listen and observe. 

Senator Lancer. Your report has been filed with the committee. 
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Will you see that the entire ay is made a part of this record? 
Miss Guturipee. Senator, he has read approximately two-thirds 
of it. 


Senator Lancer. We will file the rest, and make it a part of the 
record. 

Does that suit you ? 

Mr. Marnoerer. Then you don’t want me to read it ? 

Senator Lancer. It won’t be necessary. We will publish the report, 
so that the committee can have it and read it. This report covers the 
basis for your testimony. 

(The report is as follows:) 


Report py Louris MARHOEFER, PITTSBURGH, PA., TO SENATOR WILLIAM LANGER, 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, RE CERTAIN 
INVESTIGATIONS AND STUDIES OF THE REFUGEE RELIEF Act, Pusrtic LAW 208, 
IN ITALY, GREECE, AUSTRIA, GERMANY, AND THE NETHERLANDS, CONDUCTED FROM 
JANUARY 2 TO MARCH 38, 1955 


On December 22, 1954, Senator William Langer, chairman, appointed me as 
special representative to the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
proceed with Mrs. Eleanor Guthridge, professional staff member of the com- 
mittee, to Italy, Greece, Austria, Germany, and the Netherlands, and there to 
investigate the reasons why only so few visas have been granted up to now under 
the Refugee Relief Act, Public Law 203. 

Under this act, enacted August 7, 1953, and limited in its duration to December 
81, 1956, 184,000 refugees, escapees, and expellees of the above countries were 
allocated special nonquota visas. On December 17, 1954, however, only 16,804 
visas were issued. Less than 10 percent of this number were actually refugees, 
escapees, or expellees. Quota allocations and visa issuance are illustrated by 
the following table: 


TABLE I 


Visas issued as of 


Dec. 17, 1954 
Country Quota 


allocation — 


Number Percent 


Germany, Berlin, and Austria 90, 000 
Italy 60, 000 
Greece 17, 000 
Netherlands. . 17. 000 


Total _- 184, 000 


Sixteen months had passed since this law was enacted and less than 10 percent 
of the quota allocated has been utilized. Visas issued in Germany, West Berlin, 
and Austria, countries in which the refugee, escapee, and expellee population 
exceeds 10 million persons, did not reach 1 percent of the allocation, while 
Italy and Greece, with a much lower refugee population, had issued 21 and 
13.7 percent visas, of their respective allocation, primarily due of course to the 
Graham amendment. 

To examine the underlying reasons for this phenomenon was the object of our 
search. The methods employed included consultations in these various countries 
with our own consulates and Ambassadors; visits to various camps and direct 
contact with refugees and escapees; conferences with our own screening per- 
sonnel for labor, security, and health; meetings with heads of the various volun- 
tary agencies and discussions with the respective ministries for emigration of 
the foreign governments involved. 

On January 11, 1955, I met Mrs. Guthridge—who had returned from Egypt, 
Israel, and Pakistan—in Athens, Greece, where our investigations began. Sub- 
sequently conferences were held in Athens, Rome, Vienna, Salzburg, Munich, 
Frankfurt, Bonn, and the Hague. Refugee and escapee camps were visited in 
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Lavrion, and Athens, Greece, camps near Rome and Salerno in Italy, camps in 
Salzburg, Austria, in Piding, Berchtesgaden, and Munich, Germany. 

While Mrs. Guthridge’s own observations to this subcommittee will cover in 
detail the various meetings and conferences and the persons involved, it is the 
purpose of this report to submit my own impressions and conclusions as to the 
causes of the poor results so far achieved. 

In order to find the reasons, and discover the causes for the present poor 
results, I tried to analyze and evaluate 

I. The retarding factors contained in the law itself and in its adminis- 
tration. 

Il. The attitude and cooperation, or lack of cooperation, of the foreign 
governments. 

Ill. The attitude of the refugees and escapees concerning the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

Before I left for Europe one could read in the local and national press, state- 
ments to the effect that the implementation of this law had completely collapsed 
and its administration sabotaged. Lack of enthusiasm of our consular service 
was one of the reasons given for the poor results. In all of the countries visited 
I could find no supporting evidence for such accusations. To the contrary, men 
like our consul general in Greece, Mr. Blocher, or our consul general in Rome, 
Mr. Gray, or our consul general in the Hague, were extremely anxious to fill 
their quotas before the law expires, and in this endeavor they seem to have the 
full endorsement and helpful cooperation of their respective Ambassadors. It 
is my observation that our Ambassador in Athens, Mr. Cavendish Cannon, our 
Ambassador in Vienna, Mr. Llewellyn Thompson, have taken a deep interest in 
this law and are working hard to clear as many as they can for immigration 
under the act. I feel that considering these men of our administrative forces 
are doing their utmost to get results under the complicated, difficult, and time- 
consuming restrictions that are contained in this law, I have observed many 
times that their subordinates are truly devoted to the cause and extremely 
anxious to get results. Even in Austria and Germany, where the actual visas 
are so infinitesimal in relation to the quota allocation, I could not find a lack 
of interest nor obstructionist tactics of our consular services to nullify the intent 
of Congress or the desire of the President to really have these 184,000 refugees 
come to our shores. 

In none of the countries visited did I find rumors, allegations, or evidence that 
any administrative officer in Washington had used their position to slow down 
the granting of visas through excessive prolongation of the various clearing proc- 
esses, or to employ delaying actions in the investigation. To the contrary, many 
times I was told that Washington was driving them in the field too hard, and 
had recently issued many insrtuctions to be as liberal as possible in the interpre- 
tation of many of these restrictive directives contained if not in the spirit but 
in the letter of the law. It did appear somewhat peculiar to have a certain ad- 
ministrator denounced as the villain in this act at home, and have the same 
man praised as the angel in the field. 

But granted that our administrative officers try to do their best, the irrefutable 
fact remains that 40 percent of the allotted lifetime of this act has passed and less 
than 10 percent of the visas expected were granted. What then are the reasons 
for this poor showing? As far as the administration of this law is concerned, 
certain shortcomings must be admitted. They are 

(@) It took a very long time to set up the administrative apparatus for the 
administration of this law. There was evidence in all countries that admin- 
istrative directives were slow in coming in, and requested interpretations of 
certain sections were endlessly delayed. Many of our consular officers pointed 
out that interpretations of ‘firmly resettled” etc., were originally too vague 
and required time and again interpretive directives from Washington. The 
first regulations and interpretations reached Italy on or about December 2, 
1953. In none of the other countries could I find an earlier date. 

(b) Appointment of new or needed personnel and completion of adminis- 
trative machinery was long in coming. In countries like Italy, Greece, and 
Austria there was a cutback of consular-service men just at the time when 
this law was passed, leaving these consulates understaffed just at the time 
when new manpower was urgently required. In Greece the consular staff 
was at a minimum in August-September 1953 to take care of their regular 
business. The security people arrived there only in March 1954, and no new 
cases could be processed before their arrival. Even though Immigration Serv- 
ice people arrived as early as November 1, 1953, no cases could be processed 
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before April 1954 because the representatives of the Labor Department and 
Public Health did not get to Athens before February 15, 1954. 

The program, therefore, could under the most ideal conditions and 
most intensive drive of the consul general really not actually start to 
function before about May 15, 1954. 

In Rome an entirely new organization had to be created. In August 
1953 they did not have enough personnel for the regular Immigration Act 
(414). In Naples, the normal visa section was cut in this State Depart- 
ment economy drive from 25 to 20 and in Palermo from 12 to 10. The 
actual operations staff for Public Law 203 was not completed in Italy 
before about March 30, 1954. First completed investigative reports 
could, therefore, not be processed for visas before about May 1954. 

In Vienna the necessary forms arrived about April 1954. The first 
IRP man arrived in June. Their apparatus could not get into full 
swing until about November 1954. They were neither fully staffed nor 
equipped before December 1, 1954. 

The consulates in Salzburg, Munich, Frankfurt, Bonn, and Hamburg 
reported an equally slow start due to delayed completion of working 
staff. The setting up of the machinery for handling the cases has 
consumed an extremely long time. There the first IRA staff ar- 
rived in June 1954, and after the first visum (orphan) was granted 
in August 1954, 1 year after the law enactment. In Holland the staff 
Was not completed before March 1954. 

(¢) Contributing more than any factor so far cited to the collapse of 
our program was the unbelievably slow method of processing the cases 
in Washington. This not only delayed the cases involved but killed the 
original impetus and enthusiasm within our own consular services, the 
voluntary agencies and the foreign governments. Here reports from in- 
vestigators for security, public health, and labor were endlessly delayed 
in Washington after sponsors had given assurances. In Rome we were 
shown evidence that it took over 4 months in Washington from the time 
assurance is given until the State Department returned the documents to 
the consular service. In Bonn it was reported that sometimes it took from 
4 to 12 months to get action in Washington. Similar reports were viven 
in Austria and Greece. Even now, there is still a time lack of 3 to 4 months 
for clearance in Washington. These endless delays killed the initiative 
of the voluntary agencies, and killed the urge of the refugees to make fur- 
ther applications. The agencies claim they spent too much money and have 
too few results. It was reported in Germany that the voluntary agencies 
had spent over $3 million and had nothing to show for it and, therefore, 
brought their activities to a compelte stop. 

(¢) Coupled with the slow start of the operational staff in the field was 
the lack of definite directives as to interpretation of certain definitions con- 
tained in the law. Liberalized interpretation of certain terms and defini- 
tions of the letter of the law only came through toward the end of 1954, and 
without these somewhat liberalized interpretations the actual spirit of the 
law remained a chained ghost giving credence in many circles to a rising 
conviction that this law was not to produce actual visas or aetual immi- 
grants but technical excuses for their exclusions. Apparently these people 
became convinced that if the United States really wanted to help relieve the 
refugee and escapee situation in Europe it would surely not pass a law 
with so many restrictive clauses, so many limitations and vague definitions 
which in their complexity would be more apt to deny visas than to grant 
them. In one case we found that this contention could really be proven by 
overwhelming statistical support. On February 3, 1955, our consulate gen- 
eral in Munich had issued—1S months after the law was passed—148 visas 
(SO to expellees, 45 to escapees, and 33 to orphans), but in the same period 
of time had refused 862 visas. They were refused for the following reasons: 

1. Security eee = ae 
2. Health —- : Se a ee re. ae 245 
4 


Labor a en aoe 14 


Documentation fs : tea 46 
Aliens not bona fide under Refugee Relief Act 
>. Moral security 7 


In dealing with this grave accusation your reporter was not always 
successful, trying to prove that the law was really intended to bring 
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over these 184,000 refugees and was originated by the desire and com- 
passion of the President of the United States himself who has a full 
understanding and a great desire to help these governments solve 
the difficult refugee problem, was carried through legislative channels 
by Senators and Congressmen who have the deepest sympathy with 
the unfortunate situation in which these refugees find themselves, and 
who had only one desire to give these unfortunates a chance for a new 
life, a chance for a new home and a brighter future. In spite of all 
our efforts to convince these foreign government representatives of the 
truly Christian intentions and altruistic endeavors behind this law, 
neither their blank stares nor their suave smiles convinced me that we 
had been very successful in proving our case. 

Granted that our administration was slow in getting underway and 
up to now not too efficient in getting results, it must also be admitted 
that these foreign governments themselves are responsible to a very 
great degree in retarding progress, and thereby contributing to this 
debacle. 

(e) Their defeatist attitude as to our interest and purpose of this law, 
their snap judgment that the restrictive measures contained in the law were 
practically unsurmountable, were greatly responsible for the failure of this 
act. Because they were convinced that these restrictions were unsurmount- 
able they did not try very hard to give this law wide, popular news cov- 
erage. We found that while the refugees in the camps were somewhat 
familiar with the possibilities that this act afforded them, that any of the 
millions of refugees or escapees who don’t live in camps had any knowledge 
of the law. Voluntary agencies have done a good job to disseminate in- 
formation about the camp population, but they have neither the money, 
the apparatus, nor the personnel to make those who don’t live in camps 
but who could qualify under the law as applicants, aware of their op- 
portunities. Only the governments could do this and in this they have failed 
completely. 

Only in Greece could we detect a true spirit of cooperation of the 
Government agencies with our consular staff. 

In Rome, for instance, the local and national press grows ecstatic 
when a delegate from Australia or a group from some other country 
appears to select some desirable refugee for immigration to their re- 
spective countries, even though the actual number of prospective se- 
lectees may be less than 100. The fact that we have a large and per- 
manent staff at all times in Rome, Germany, Naples, and Trieste for 
the same purpose, is not so well known. In Austria, Germany, and 
Holland it is worse. In the latter countries there is a rising economy 
and thousands of these refugees and escapees find full- or part-time 
work in factories and farms. Hundreds of thousands shun the camps 
and accept any kind of work trying to eke out the barest of living. 
Among these we could find the best material and the most desirable 
type of future immigrants, but if they don’t know anything about 
the possibilities offered by the Refugee Relief Act, they cannot be 
expected to be applicants for immigration. Without applicants there 
can be no processing. 

(f) By failing to give this law widespread news coverage these governments 
have, in my opinion, contributed more to the poor results than all our own 
sins of omission. Failing to give us the deserved news coverage in their 
own countries, they have also failed to use their own consular services here 
in the United States to help prospective emigrants secure the necessary 
assurances of sponsorship. I have pointed out to them that if their con- 
sulates here would organize a drive among the citizens who come from their 
respective countries and contact foreign-language newspapers, clubs, socie- 
ties, foreign-language churches, unions of their former nationals, many 
thousands of sponsors could be found for their refugees. 

Austria and Italy were very much interested in these suggestions 
and promised to initiate such action. Italy claims they had once tried 
something similar but gave it up. They had spent $500,000 in their 
office in Washington to get sponsors for refugees, had founded the Italia 
Committee for Refugees in the United States (CIPSU), but it didn’t 
work out and they abandoned the effort. They now say they will send 
just one person—a Mrs. Bianca, who knows the United States and speaks 
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English—to solicit the various Italo-American societies in order to get 
sponsors for refugees in Italy. 

These governments have also been very slow in giving us the “read- 
missibility” assurances required under the act. No case could be proc- 
essed before this readmissibility assurance was given. Sweden and 
Syria haven’t given us this assurance up to now and Germany, Holland, 
and Austria only gave us this assurance in March 1954. 

(9) Ulterior motives of some foreign governments have also helped to 
make this act a failure. They seem to be convinced and labor under the 
impression that we are only interested in the most desirable type of immi- 
grants, those with skills and crafts most urgently needed in their own 
countries. Apparently they believe that we only want highly skilled 
mechanics, scientists, doctors, ete.; when they were told that we actually 
would much rather prefer farmers, maids, cooks and bottlewashers, shep- 
herds and waiters, they answered with a consenting but disbelieving smile. 
They see America as an industrial Moloch with an insatiable hunger for 
technicians, and they fear we want only the technicians they themselves 
need so badly. 

(4) In Germany there operates another fear, more quantitative in its 
aspects. Germany’s economy runs in high gear; there is little or no unem- 
ployment at present, and many fear that the new army will deplete the labor 
force to a dangerous extent. Political leaders with this fear in mind are not 
very anxious to help people to emigrate. So when the German Government 
representatives stated: “We have done nothing to put obstacles in the way 
of those who want to emigrate” they probably spoke the truth. But it is my 
feeling that they also have done nothing to help this program. 

The Austrian Government would prefer to have our selections restricted to the 
non-German-speaking refugees. They claim 36,934 non-German-speaking refugees 
are now living in Austria, difficult to absorb in Austria’s limited economy. The 
Italian Government would be pleased if we took more old and sick people. Only 
Holland and Greece did not display any selfish interests as to the people we 
select. 


More important to a future success of this program than the attitude of govern- 


ment or the efforts of our State Department and consular services are the 
voluntary agencies and here I believe great damage has been done by our slow 
start and by the peculiar behavior of the foreign governments. The real key 
to a hoped-for success lies with these agencies, because they are the prime moving 
factors in getting sponsorship and assurances for the future immigrants. They 
are the handmaidens to our consular services, the leg men for the refugees, and 
the guiding light for the long and tortuous process of getting the final visas. In 
the various steps of selection they determine the eligibility of the prospects, help 
them to fill out the endless questionnaires as to their personal history, arrange 
for the premedical TB examinations, assist in the prescreening as to security, get 
the work records, and secure the previous employment certificates. They help 
prepare all the numerous forms required for the documentation of all cases. 
Over here they secure the assurances from sponsors, clearhousing, and job avail- 
ability and then forward the completed papers to the headquarters in Washington 
and their respective consular agencies to which they are assigned. We have met 
their representatives in Greece, and in Rome had a full afternoon session with 
them; Catholics, Protestants, and Jews in Vienna, discussed our problems with 
them in Bonn and in Munich. We met them in the camps and in our consular 
offices. These are devoted people; they have been in daily contact with the 
misery, the hopelessness, the suffering of the refugees and the forlorn hopes of the 
escapees. They know the refugee problem: they know Public Law 208 in all its 
facets, and their feeling toward this law and what has been done with it up to 
now is one that ranges from utter despair to pronounced defeatism and slow 
apathism. 

Their representative in Bonn, when questioned why there are so relatively few 
applicants in Germany in a country that has actually millions who could apply 
under this law, they answered: “We were very enthusiastic in the beginning 
and secured 5,700 assurances. In over a vear’s time not even 500 visas have 
resulted. What a bitter disappointment. We haven't the nerve anymore to even 
ask these refugees to register, because we can show nothing but defeat for all 
our efforts. When people in a camp or a refugee committee know that some of 
their acquaintances have made applications, even secured sponsors and nothing 
happens for months and months, they give up hope and this discourages further 
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applications. How can we fill the pipeline, when we know by actual experience 
that at the end of this long line only trickles appear.” One of them informed 
me on the quiet that their agencies in the States had spent $3 million up to now 
on this law and had nothing to show for it. Others simply stated that in their 
belief the law is simply unworkable in the present form, especially for those for 
whom it was intended, namely, refugees and escapees. They maintained that 
the figures of visas granted for Greece and Rome are misleading, because the 
far greatest number of visas were not granted to refugees and escapees but to 
relatives of Italo-American and Greco-Americans in this country. Because they, 
and only they, could secure sponsorships, housing, and jobs from their relatives 
living here. gut the refugees from Albania, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, and even Poland and most of those who fled the Communist countries, 
and have no relatives in the United States, simply have no chance to get sponsors. 
And, when one analyzes the record, one finds it not hard to prove that up to now 
the Refugee Relief Act has given little relief to refugees, but has been rather 
effective in getting visas for relatives of American citizens of Greek and Italian 
origin. It also has been effective in getting some orphans here because orphans 
did not require security clearance. 

It was beyond the scope of our investigation to exactly determine the value 
of these claims, but I believe it should be determined just how many actual 
refugees and escapees from Greece and Italy received visas so far, and what their 
proportion is in relation to all visas granted. 

In all the countries we visited the voluntary agencies always questioned us 
if there is anything we could do to cut down on the paperwork, the forms, and 
the multitudinous investigations that are now believed to be so important to clear 
one single case. 

In Greece the statement was made that it takes a minimum of 14 documents, 
and actually took as much as SO documents, to complete 1 single case. If 
these agencies are now discouraged, one must admit that they do have some 
weighty reasons. In all our conversations with the representatives of these 
agencies I discovered a certain distrust as to the real aims of Public Law 
203. There always seemed to remain this silent question: “Do you really want 
refugees to immigrate and, if you do, why does this Refugee Relief Act make it 
so difficult to achieve this goal; why these endless interrogations, investigations, 
informations, and documentations, and these autocratic hair-splitting interpreta- 
tions of every work in the law?" 

In Rome one of them cited an example, and stated: “We submitted to your 
consular officers 500 names of persons that our Government had certified as 
refugees. Your officers, without giving us any reasons, rejected 450 of them 
on the grounds that these 450 did not qualify as refugees under the terms of 
the law.” 

These groups simply have lost confidence and this lack of confidence tends 
to destroy their effectiveness. In an effort to dispel their fears, and to en- 
courage them not to despair, I pointed out that our highest Government officials, 
our President, our Senators, and Congressmen, really want this law to work. 
As proof, I cited the fact that the Administrator himself, Mr. Scott McLeod, 
Mr. Ahrens, and others, had come to Europe in an effort to iron out previous 
misunderstandings and eliminate some of the difficulties so far engendered, and 
to speed up the processing of the various cases; that Mr. Dulles as Secretary 
of State had recently appointed, as an administrative assistant, Mr. Corsi, with 
the sole objective to search for a better solution to make this law more workable 
and to streamline its administration; that the Subcommittee of the Committee 
of the Judiciary had sent Mrs. Guthridge and myself to Europe to find out what 
went wrong and to gather information of what could be done to make this law 
in the future more productive of results. I believe in most cases I have con- 
vinced them that their doubts as to our aims were groundless, and their fears 
that their efforts were all in vain were at least premature. The voluntary 
agencies in Germany promised to start again and get new applicants and spon- 
sors. Those in Austria agreed to continue in the task they set themselves. 
Most of the foreign government representatives, however, always answered our 
protestations with the remark that there still seems to be quite a discrepancy 
between the claimed Chrisian generosity of the United States to help the refugees 
emigrate and the performance of the United States in granting actual passports. 

We further contacted our own agencies, who under the terms of the law do 
the actual screening, covering labor, security, and health. 
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In all countries we visited we tried to ascertain from our consular agents 
their effectiveness and tried to determine if they generally advanced or hindered 
the program. Direct meetings and lengthier discussions were held in Rome 
with the representative of the Department of Labor, Mr. James P. Haltigan, 
in Bonn, with the representative of G—2, Colonel Dyatt, stationed in Heidelberg, 
and Colonel Randolph and Major Culbertson, of CIC, now stationed in Stutt- 
gart, Germany. In Munich we discussed present experiences and the effects 
of health screening with Dr. C. P. Stevicek, of our Public Health Service. 

The representative of labor interviews all applicants and determines the 
qualification for the “named” job of the applicant. He examines the appli- 
eant for his occupational qualifications, gets records and documented proof 
of past employment, reviews the job assurance from the United States, and 
certifies applicant's labor status on the basis of his findings to the consular 
services. This procedure delays, of course, the granting of the visas. In most 
countries their rejection rates has been low; only in Germany, up to February 
11, 1955, 212 were rejected on account of unsatisfactory labor clearance. For- 
eign governtinents look upon the activities of these labor representatives with 
a suspicious eve, fearing that they are there only for the purpose of enticing 
their own much-needed skills. In the overall aspect they are probably not more 
than a delaying and irritating factor not helping the program very much and 
not hurting it too much, either. 

The security check: Originally it was generally feared that the security check 
would be the toughest stumbling block to overcome for the hopeful applicants. 
While it must be admitted that the security investigations took a very long time 
in the hezinning, probably due to lack of personnel, it is now conceded that our 
security people have developed a rather efficient method in clearing or rejecting 
the cases submitted. Their European counterparts are reported to cooperate 
rather well with our officers. Very few applicants have been rejected on account 
of security (only 16 in all of Germany). If our security people could bring 
the present time for analysis, which is now about 2144 to 3 months, down to 
3 or 4+ weeks, the time for granting final visas would be shortened by that much. 

In the hard obstacle race from application to the visum, hundreds have been 
eliminated by the strict interpretation of the “2-year clause,” the “firmly reset- 


tied” by lack of documentation, and by the interpretation of the “refugee quali 
fications” term. Many failed to scale the labor check and some couldn't clear the 
security check. But the real obstacle that will eliminate thousands of these 
people, is our strict health check. At present the preliminary rejection rate in 
Austria and Germany has reached an unbelievable 40-45 percent. This is due 
to the fact that our restrictions are too severe, and our examination criteria are 
too rigid. In the examination for tuberculosis these criteria are as follows: 


1. None can be admitted with tuberculosis in any form; 
2. Lesions shall have shown no change by X-ray for at least 1 year: 
») 


3. X-ray of lesion must be such that the examining doctor must be con- 
vinced that it could not contain living tubercular bacilli. 


‘e asked Dr. Stevicek for his own experience and he gave us the following 
figures : 
Applications and examinations eG ; aa 445 
Rejected 178 
Percent of rejection 40 
Subsequent examinations brought these results: 


Passed and approved ; 

Deferred for further examination 

Definitely rejected for 1 vear 

Additional films requested 

Further X-rays for final decision 

Send to consultant for processing 
Total 


mab deh i ee mae SLEX 178 
We then requested the overall picture for the case of the American consulate 
general of Munich. The following data was submitted : 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, MUNICH 
Refugee Relief Act X-ray screening program 


Results of initial X-ray reading,’ Sept. 27, 1954, to Jan. 31, 1955: 
Persons X-rays interpreted to date 
Negative__ 
Percent negative 


Study of families, started Nov. 3, 1954: 


Families X-rays interpreted since above date 

Persons in families__— 

Negative families____-- 

Percent of families negative 

Perpons: it NegStiVe: TAMING a teenie eae 
Percent of persons in negative families of persons in all families____ 
Negative persons in hegative and positive families 

Percent of negative persons in negative and positive families_____~_ 


When one considers that most of these rejections were covered by assurances 
as to job, homes, and sponsors, and are now rejected en masse by our Health 
Service, one realizes why the voluntary agencies, who secured these assurances, 
are now so discouraged. It is a costly and difficult process to get assurances, 
but when in a period of 18 months of 15,846 assurances received only 448 visas 
(321 expellees and 127 escapees) were granted, one can truly say: ‘and the moun- 
tain went into labors and bore a * * * mouse.” What happened in Germany 
to the 15,846 applicants covered by assurances the following figures will illus- 
trate: 


RRP statistics from the beginning of the program through Feb. 11, 1955 


Persons covered by assurances.___............ ~~~ 15, 846 
Applicants sent IRP_ ; 
Applicants returned from Ik oa 5 ee ial roe, 


Applicants outstanding from IRP 
Applicants canceled 
Applicants refused__-- 
A. Security—- 
B. Health 
C. Labor 
D. 
EB. 
Kk. Moral security 
Visas issued_ : ; 
PO RCR on a seme a gee ac mes mae Ae ee eee 32 
Escapees —_ oo 


OPDNODS 4 ces ce ere ene ee a ea eee 177 


If cur criteria in this matter are not changed, the final rejection rate, after 
months and months of reexaminations, at its best cannot be expected to be less 
than 20 percent for persons and 35 percent for applicants where the family is 
considered. 

In Italy and Greece we have a different picture and the relation of visas 
granted to assurances received is far better. But in these countries the Refugee 
Relief Act is actually a misnomer, there it is more a “Relative” Relief Act. 
In addition to that I had the impression that in these countries our embassies 
and consulates are more interested and more anxious to reach their goal 
of filling the quota before the act expires. The pressure of the refugees them- 
selves seems to be greater in these countries because they have neither hope 
nor equal chances to be absorbed in the economic life of these nations, where 
work permits are still requested and jobs cannot be found. These relatively 
poor governments also make greater efforts to get rid of these refugees and 
thereby release their treasury of the heavy burden to house, feed, and clothe 


1A significant number of the persons and families not found negative at the time of the 
first film reading will be approved after additional X-rays are submitted. 

2Family data not available from Sept. 27 to Nov. 3, during which time 1,043 persons’ 
X-rays were interpreted. 
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them. In these countries the quota undoubtedly will be filled before the dead- 
line. 

In Germany, Austria, and Holland this cannot be reasonably expected under 
the present operation. There we noticed a declining number of applications 
and a falling rate of new assurances and a quite different attitude of the 
refugees themselves. 

The refugees in these countries are more skilled, better educated, and believe 
that their chances of going to other countries than to the United States are 
better and speedier. These refugees and escapees seem to be well informed 
that thousands of their friends have applied for an American visum months and 
months ago and that nothing has happened, but endless interrogations, eXam- 
inations, checks and double checks, and a continuous war with papers and docu- 

1euts so they don’t want to take the same disillusioning road. 

In Germany, where a rising and prosperous economy has absorbed millions 
of refugees and escapees, those that are still left in camps and those that have 
partinl employment have great hopes to also be soon absorbed. They show, 
therefore, less enthusiasm to emigrate to this far-off land, the United States, 
aus long as there appears to be a good chance to find employment and new homes 
right here in Germany. As late as September 1953, Stephen G. Perialas in a 
report to Mr. Charles C. Swindell, then chief of the visa section, estimated 
3,626,155 (2,770,000 expellees, 42,055 non-German escapees, and 814,000 German 
refugees) might qualify or apply for visas under the Refugee Relief Act. We 
know that less than 10 percent of this number have so far applied. 

In Austria the German-speaking refugee, who fits easily in the Austrian econ- 
omy, lives on similar hopes. ‘The Voiksdeutsche refugee has all rights of Austrian 
citizens and at the same time eujoys refugee status that gives him practically free 
housing, food packages, free health service, etc. They would rather stay than 
chance the hard road of the emigrant. Only the non-German-speaking refugee. 
who has to be in Austria for 3 years before he can seek work on an equal basis as 
the native, is rather anxious to emigrate. Of the more than 36,000 in this classi- 
fication, 6,000 made application; only 2,000 received assurances, and this dis- 
couraged the potential rest, so he continues to live on the 22 cents per day the 
Austrian Government spends on him. 

Busy Holland offers a like picture. 

In the latter three countries there is another factor that keeps the refugee 
from making application under RRA. It is their hope that some day, sometime, 
something will happen that will enable them to return to most of the countries 
or areas like East Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, from which they have 
been expelled. The desire to get back to their old homes is very great. 

Refugees or escapees, who have no relations in the United States, believe it is 
practically impossible for them to get sponsors and therefore don’t even bother 
to apply. 

Other refugees who have dependent parents are excluded by law and these 
refugees do not want to leave their old parents for whose support they feel them- 
selves responsible. 

Quite a large number of refugees in all countries have now become professional 
refugees. ‘They have been in camps for up to 8 years. They are now used to 
this life and have lost all energy and drive to chance something so radically new, 
as trying to make their own living over there or in the United States. They have, 
as refugees, certain privileges of free food and free housing, free medical care, 
and in Germany many receive a small pension or other charitable monetary con- 
tributions. They believe there always will be camps and, therefore, why worry 
or do something so radical as trying to earn an honest living. Camp life has 
corroded their desire to be self-supporting. kor them RRA sounds too much like 
work. 

The escapees generally consider the RRA a bitter joke, because those that 
came into these countries after August 1953 are excluded by the act, and those 
that are eligible, having usually no relatives in the United States, have no 
chance to get a sponsor. In addition to that they also have seen so many apply 
and so few being accepted. ‘hey feel cheated because they find the reality so 
vastly different from the picture originally painted by the Free Voice of Europe 
and other propaganda agencies. 

Then there is the vast group of the utterly hopeless. They have in the 
past applied to practically every country, and been rejected. They have applied 
under the IRA, the DP Act, and many other agencies, and been left out for 
some reason or other; they have moved from one place to another, from camp 
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to camp. from country to country—now they feel unwanted and beaten—their 
violent battle with their fate has sapped their strength to absolute exhaustion. 
They have becomes cynics and to talk to them about chances of emigration, 
emigration even to the United States, is a fruitless enterprise. They don’t want 
to make the effort to apply. 

When the Refugee Relief Act was enacted it was like a shining beacon and 
a clarion call to the refugees and expellees of Europe. It was a confirmation of 
the desire of the people of America to contribute its fair share of the free 
world’s responsibility to rescue and restore this large uprooted segment of 
humanity. 

It was accepted as a friendly smile of welcome to those who voluntarily were 
sacrificing everything to come to us through the Iron Curtain in order to live in 
freedom. It gave them hope, and they joyously applauded this law. Eighteen 
months later the applause of the refugees has died down, their hopes are mixed 
with grave doubts, the light has dimmed, and the clarion call has lost itself in 
the winds. 

If this law fails, it will put a serious crimp in our psychological warfare, will 
besmirch our national honor, and prove the charges of our enemies that we 
really never did want to have these refugees or escapees over here. To avoid 
this calamity, and to make this law more workable, I suggest on the basis of my 
investigation the following administrative and legal changes: 

I. Speed up the administrative procedure by eliminating the cumbersome 
and expensive special apparatus that we have set up for this specific law. 
Return all functions, such as lahor check, health check, security check, to 
the consulate generals in the various countries. Those consuls understand 
this business and are experts in it. 

Lt. Eliminate the submission of assurances, and the verification as to the 
authenticity and bona fides of such assurances from the responsibility of the 
Administrator and direct him to bring speed and efficiency into the ad- 
ministrative apparatus. Have the assurances sent directly to the consulate 
in Europe. This will relieve our State Department and shorten the process- 
ing by at least 3 months. 

IIl. Liberalize the qualification of the term “refugee.” If aman has been 
certified as a refugee or expellee or escapee by any of the foreign govern- 
ments, we should accept their certification. 

IV. Give a more liberal, actually a more factual interpretation to the 
term “firmly resettled.” In the past our rigid interpretation of this term has 
eliminated too many otherwise qualified and desirable immigrants from our 
files. In Rome, for instance, an income of $50 per month, irrespective of 
family status, eliminated an applicant because we deemed him “firmly 
resettled.” No refugee should be declared firmly resettled living in any 
country that still requires a work permit for his occupation or does not give 
him equal rights with their own nationals. Even if a man by some circum- 
stance of luck is presently earning a satisfactory income he should not be 
considered “firmly resettled” as long as he has the will and the desire to 
seek a better future in our own blessed country. 

V. Liberalize our rigid health criteria, and forbid exclusion on the 
grounds that a man with dormant lesions may in the future develop an 
active case of tuberculosis. This should especially be done in cases where the 
sponsor has financial responsibility and could help the immigrant to have 
such a case cured at his own expense after his arrival in the United States. 

VI. Eliminate small police judgments and the so-called “crimes” that 
were dictated by the times and circumstances of war and hunger as causes 
for rejection. Determine the “why” of these smaller police infractions and 
consider the time that has passed and the applicant’s subsequent good 
behavior since such “crimes” were committed. 

VII. Change individual job assurance for each case to area or industry 
assurance. If there is an area that needs nurses or a district that needs 
farmers, a general job asSurance by the sponsors should be sufficient for 
the applicant. This would eliminate the need of getting ‘“named” jobs for 
each individual and would release the sponsor for getting a specifie job 
assurance on a farm or in a plant, that really cannot give such assurance 
hecause they cannot be sure when the applicant will arrive. As long as our 
processing of the applications cannot be limited to a more definite time, 
individual job assurances are worthless anyway. The farmer wants his 
refugee to arrive in spring and does not want to undertake the burden of 
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feeding such a man or his family during an entire winter if such immigrant 
arrives in November. 

VIII. Limit the sponsor responsibility to a certain number of years. 
Thousands of otherwise willing sponsors don’t want to give assurances be- 
cause under present interpretations they feel they might be held responsible 
for the refugee and his family forever. 

IX. Liberalize the individua) housing assurance clause; that housing is 
available in the area where the immigrant is going to live ought to be 
sufficient assurance. 

X. Let aliens in possession of their first papers be sponsors. This would 
secure thousands of new sponsors, because these people who only a few years 
ago came over here, and therefore cannot be citizens yet, are more com- 
passionate and eager to help their refugee friends over there, because they 
know what it means to be a refugee or an expellee. 

XI. Let voluntary agencies give cumulative assurances to the safe extent 
of their financial resources. This should help the thousands and thousands 
who have no relatives in the United States and who, therefore, cannot get 
individual sponsorships. 

XII. Eliminate the 2-vear-residence clause, and extend the date from 
August 1, 1953, to July 1, 1955. This will give all escapees of the last 2 
years at least a chance to come under this law. 

XIII. Include “dependent parents.” 

XIV. Since so much time has been lost in getting the implementation of 
the law in action, extend deadline of law from December 31, 1956, to 
December 1, 1957. 

I believe that these changes will speed up our present processing, will make 
the law workable and really bring relief to the refugees. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Gerald L. K. Smith wants to testify for a few 
minutes, 

Will you come forward, Mr. Smith. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give in 
the pe nding matter will be the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GERALD L. K. SMITH, CHRISTIAN NATIONALIST 
CRUSADE, TULSA, OKLA. 


Senator Lancer. Give your full name and address, please. 

Mr. Suirn. Gerald L. K. Smith, Tulsa, Okla. 

I represent the Christian Nationalist Grusade, with a constituency 
of about 3 million people. I represent the national committee; in 
fact, I am the chairman of the National Committee To Defend the 
MeCarran-Walter Act. 

I appreciate the courtesy, Senator Langer and Senator Johnston, 
of permitting me to testify very briefly this morning. 

1 realize that my testimony may not bear on the basic details 
involved in this special case. But I would like to orient the com- 
mittee for the permanent record, by giving you some observations 
that I have made in the past 4 years in relationship to this so-called 
Refugee Act. 

I think the Nation is faced with a passive resistance to any more 
refugees. The word “refugee” is a bad word among the grassroots 
population of the United States of Ameica. Refugees came into the 
United States during the war in great numbers, made great fortunes, 
many of them didn’t even become citizens. Mr. Finstein personified 
that migration to this country. And while finding shelter in our 
country, he advised young men who believed in him because of his 


66265—55——_21 
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scientific attainments to hold themselves in contempt of the Congress 
of the United States and the committees of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The American people wanted the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. Under a high-pressure minority compulsion, Mr. Truman 
vetoed that act. But when that act was returned to the Congress of 
the United States it was approved by two-thirds’ majority of the 
Congress, because the men who wanted to be elected to Congress 
knew that our people didn’t want to increase the hazards of unem- 
ployment and economic opportunity by sharing the wealth of our 
country with strangers. 

We are a melting pot, but even a pot can get too much in it. There 
is such a thing as digestion, but there is also such a thing as indiges- 
tion. 

What I am about to say is not considered proper in the media of 
sophisticated propaganda, the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, and all these sophisticated, cynical commentators will represent 
my comments here as—they will either give it a studied, silent treat- 
ment, or they will represent it as the words of a hatemonger, or a 
epee or something of that sort. 

But I voice the great grassroots sentiment of our people, who feel 
that we have just about as many immigrants now as we can digest. 

That orients the situation. That is the state of mind we are in. 
That is why it becomes even difficult to get a man into this country 
who deserves to come to America, because all along the line there 
is passive resistance for fear we are going to get another Einstein. 
And I use Einstein to personify this willful, ungrateful element that 
is in our country, willing to absorb our safety, but sabotage our legis- 
lative processes and our governmental processes and our republican 
processes. 

Now, I followed this act. And I conferred with Senator McCarran, 
and Senator McCarran said in 1953, he said: “This Refugee Act is an 
act that is being put through by the Eisenhower administration and 
through the instrumentality of Senator Watkins and others, to get 
themselves off the spot with these minorities who want to destroy 
the MeCarran-Walter Act.” 

He said: “They are trying to put loopholes in this Refugee Act 
so they can flood us with immigrants and capture America by inva- 
sion, without the firing of a shot.” 

Now, I have made a careful survey of these journals and commenta- 
tors. Every one of them who were opposed to the McCarran-Walter 
Act have been screaming their heads off over the removal of Mr. 
Corsi. 

Now. I have nothing against Mr. Corsi, but we know where he 
stands, just like he knows where I stand. There couldn’t be any 
calamity that could befall Mr. Corsi worse than him to have the 
endorsement in New York City of Gerald L. K. Smith, so he is not 
going to be insulted by anything that I say about him. 

But the element he represents and the element that supports him, 
the editorial writers and the commentators that support Corsi are 
the ones that he thought the McCarran-Walters Immigration Act. 

Now, we had just as well face it. We have got 320 Jewish organi- 
zations in the country and by resolution without exception everyone 
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of them has dedicated themselves to the task of sabotaging g this Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. 

Now, please let my brief observation be a part of the permanent 
record of this distinguished committee. Why is it that we old- 
fashioned Americans eet smeared every time we talk about national 
traditions and racial self-respect? If we accept the fact that God 
has divided us into blacks and whites and yellows and they resist 
attempts at mor: alization or the attempt to break down the Anglo- 
Saxon traditions of this country, are we to be viewed as scalawags, 

rabble-rousers and hate-mongers ¢ 

Television is closed. I challenge this committee today with this 
fact. It is impossible for me, for my organization, to buy 1 minute’s 
time commercially on television or on radio in which to express my 
opinions, which are the opinions of a definite group of people in the 
United States. In fact, I think an overwhelming majority of your 
people, Senator Johnson, would appreciate almost. everything I have 
said in the last few minutes here. 

If you want to stress this Refugee Act just a little deeper, Mr. 
Chairman, why is it from some subtle origin those of us who resent 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court involving integration, as 
those of us who want to protect the Anglo- Saxon traditions, of 
America, are represented to the Nation as being just a little offcolor 
from the standpoint of intelligence and character / 

You know what the press did to McCarran. You know how Rabbi 
Silver stood alone aside Dwight Eisenhower when he was running 
for President and said, “Mr. Eisenhower has promised us that he will 
not support this terrible un-American act known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act.” 

This little thing you are dealing with now, this Refugee Act, was 
just a little political trick to pacity these willful minorities and de- 
stroy this great instrument designed to protect us against this invasion 
by immigration. 

Go a little deeper, Senator Johnston, and you will find that the same 
people that are sabotaging this act and are monkeying with this 
refugee thing and say it is too much to spend, around $500 to find 
out whether a man is going to be worthy to become an American or 
not—I wish we could spent $5,000 to see whether he is worthy to be 
an American. There isn’t a person here that within his own personal 
experience has not observed this, that all over our country, are newly 
arrived people who seem to be very unhappy about the American 
system, before they can even learn to speak our language clearly they 
are ready to sabotage our traditions. And that has created an effect 
among our people. But those of us who articulate this sentiment have 
been held up to scorn and have been subject to character assassina- 
tion. 

[ appeared here yesterday, Mr. Chairman, to testify before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee as to why I believe the United Nations 
should be abolished. All of the friends of this international instru- 
ment—against which you voted and you were the only man that did 
so vote—I had 10 minutes, 20 minutes, 100 minutes. I was the only 
person to appear here in opposition to this thing that has lost a war 
scientifically and I was stuffed i in a corner and | given to understand 
by the internationalist presiding over the committee that I would 
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have 10 minutes and I would be chopped off with an ax if I went over 
1 minute. 

Rankin was thrown to the wolves. Dies was thrown to the wolves. 
McCarran was thrown to the wolves. This peculiar, subtle propa- 
ganda machine that begins in the areas of sophistication and tyranny 
and chicanery is now finding a way to assassinate the character of 
one of the noblest statesman America ever knew, Congressman Walter 
of the lower House. 

Measure well your words before you deal lightly with the welfare 
of the people who are alre: gi here. There is no prejudice or bigotry 
in my heart for the alien born. My wife, who has been my com- 
panion for 30 years, is the daughter of two emigrants. I am not 
against emigrants but I am against the wrong kind of emigrants. 
And the American people are observing—I want to point out to the 
Committee on Immigration that these agitators, these Communists, 
these people who have been conspiring against our traditions and our 
country and spying upon us, although they have used a new native 
like Earl Browder to front for them, by and large they have been 
refugees and emigrants. 

I wish there was a way to screen these people so the great farmers 
and the conscientious people of Europe who need to come here could 
come here. But there is more than appears on the surface. Don’t 
forget what Senator McCarran told me. He said this Refugee Act 
is a political out for the Eisenhower administration to get around 
the Walter-McCarran Act. 

You and I have been on a farm long enough to know that even 
though your fence is 15 miles long it only takes one big hole in the 
corner to let the cattle all out. We have room in America for every- 
body that wants to come here and still preserve our standard of 
living. Just think of the sort of philosophy that has been submitted 
to us. I was in San Francisco opposing the United Nations Charter 
when Alger Hiss wouldn’t even allow me to register in a hotel under 
the State Department technique. I had a card and credentials loaned 
to me by a friend which bears the signature of Alger Hiss saying 
that no one could enter that Conference without the signature of 
Alger Hiss. 

And I have observed that these same people—are all, yes, the 
thing I wanted to say—Secretary Stettinius actually made a speech 
on peace and he said, “We can’t have peace in America and in the 
world until we bring the standard of American living down more 
nearly to the average level of the world.” 

Can it be that a man with a philosophy like that was ever Secretary 
of State of the United States of America ? 

And the same people, if you will study this, Senator Johnston, the 
same people that are worrying about the folks who want to come 
to America and add to our unemployment of 4 million had better 
look to organized labor before they let these people flood in. 

I am not opposed to these little things that will help grandma get 
over here and some good old German family in North Dakota that 
wants to get their sister over. There are ways to get these people in 
but the real machine, the real money that is behind this lobby—and 
don’t forget you have learned it, you know it—the most expensive, 
the most ruthless, the most intolerant lobby in this town is the im- 
migration lobby. Why? Because we are sitting on the greatest thing 
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the world has ever known, America. And there are a billion people 
that want to get it away from us. And while folks like myself can’t 
come here, we are not on the Government payroll, our people can't 
come and pay $25 a day expense and transportation to sit down and 
compete with those folks who have been hired by expensive lobbies to 
belittle the sacredness of American citizenship. America is not here 
this morning, and if you even get a line in the press I will be repre- 
sented as a rabble-rouser and a bigot and a hate-monger. 

Will the time come when a man of character and self-respect regard- 
less of which side he is on can speak in favor of segregation and racial 
self-respect and Anglo-Saxon tradition, nationalism? What is wrong 
about nationalism? It is merely that philosophy of nationalism whic h 
we say must not allow control over our sovereignty and our money to 
gravitate into the hands of aliens. Is there anything wrong with 
that? If you let your neighbor get his hands on your pocketbook, 
you will be broke in a week. The place to keep it is in your pocket. 

We have got a group of sentime ntalists and screwballs who want. to 
create a system which will flood our cities with new emigrants. The 
head of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People bragged before he died that they could name the next president 
because they could so control the migration as to hold the balance 
of power as to who would rule America. Is it strange that the head 
or the man for the Advancement of Colored People should walk in 
here with bated breath, certain the press would wait on every word 
When did it become a crime to be head of a national association to ad- 
vance the white people. Now, I am not saying that we should have 
an association to hate people. But if you don’t want your daughter to 
marry a drunkard you don’t hate the drunkard. My father was a 
yreacher and he preached about the gutter of aleoholism but he didn’t 
ate alcoholics. If you don’t want your grandchildren to be Negroes 
then you don’t hate the Negro. 

Perhaps I am a little out of line this morning, but I have got a little 
something on my chest. I have radiated an atmosphere that is not 
althogether foreign to the people you know in North Dakota. And 
you won’t. hear a witness in this meeting, Senator Langer, as long 
as you hold it, that would appreciate the logic of what I have said 
this morning, appreciate the logic of what anyone says, any more 
than the logic I have given. "They may say it better and more 
elegantly, and with the localized attractiveness adopted to the needs 
of North Dakota. 

But I will tell you the man that is going to become a great citi- 
zen in this Nation, and that is the man that begins to articulate the 
sentimate of something besides Eugene Meyer and the New York 
Times, and Edward Murrow and the rest of these people that have a 
way of making patriots appear unpopular, even though they voice 
and articulate the sentiment of the real people. 

May I appeal to you to study this whole Corsi matter. They have 
picked Corsi because Corsi is of Italian descent. They have been 
playing for the Italian vote in New York and Philadelphia. They are 
going to try to make Dulles or Walter look like they are against 
Italians. Nobody is against the Italians. There is no opposition to 
the Italian race of people. There is just a general passive resistance 
to more migration to this country. 
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How can you make a migration flood look popular in a country 
where we have got 4 million people out of work? Do you want to 
move a fellow here from Germany or France or Italy and put him 
up next to that fellow who writes you every day to ask if you can’t 
increase his pension because he can ‘t get a job? 

That is the problem. And it is realistic. And my approach has been 
honest. And there isn’t an old-fashioned, grassroots, Bible-built 
American here who doesn’t know exactly what I am talking about. 

I thank you. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Corsi. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. CORSI, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 
LAMULA—Resumed 


Mr. Corsr. I wonder if I could ask the press to please publish that 
speech by Mr. Smith about me. 

Senator Lancer. Go head, Mr. Corsi. 

Mr. Corst. Mr. Chairman, I think that probably the bulk of the 
evidence in this whole matter is already in. I just wanted to make 
a few observations this morning in the way of further illustration of 
the question of the proper enforcement of the Refugee Relief Act. 

I should like to rge upon the committee as an appraisal of this 
administration the comparison with the operation of the DP Com- 
misson. The Refugee Relief Administration has brought to date 
34,810—well, it has issued 34,810 visas as against 152,528 for the same 
period of time under the Displaced Persons Commission. 

The arrivals during that period were 16,713 under the Refugee 
Relief Act; 138,917 under the DP law. The Refugee Relief Act 
has obtained from the employers of America 33, 608 assurances of 
jobs. The DP Commission obtained 195,160, all this during the same 
period. 

The DP Commission, bringing in its total quota of refugees, ap- 
proximately 400,000, spent $19 million. The refugee relief project, 
the total estimated cost at this time will be $23 million, with approxi- 
mately half the number of refugees entering the United States. 

I think that that deserves study. And I hope the committee will, in 
arriving at conclusions on this question, consider it. 

Now, I want to discuss just a little bit here, Mr. Chairman, as a 
closing gesture, not so much the DP affair but the Corsi affair that 
seems to have gotten to this committee, and I think it deserves a few 
words from me. 

I think the issues are very simple in this affair. Aside from the 
maladministration of the act, I think fundamentally at the bottom 
of this question I recognize the right of the Secretary to hire and fire 
at will. I have never questioned his right to fire me, if he thought 
I was unsatisfactory. 

I also recognize the necessity of the executive department of the 
Government to maintain friendly relations with the Congress The 
Congress is part of the Government, just as much as is the executive. 

Now, then, the Department has been issuing a number of conflicting 
reasons as to why I was separated from the service. The administra- 
tion has been trying by indirection to establish two points which it 
would have you believe were reasons for my separation from the 
service. 
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First, that I circumvented the law. That was fully explained in 
my testimony of yesterday. At no time did I circumvent the law. 
No evidence has been submitted by any spokesman of the administra- 
tion indicating that I violated the law 

That 1 would not play on the team; I was only interested in titles. 
As to the seeking of titles, I think I have made myself clear on that 
point, too. I was given the title by the Secretary. I did not ask to 
come down to Washington, I was invited to come down to Washington. 

In the short time that I have been on the job to date, whether I have 
played on the team or not, I want to state some of the things that I was 
able to do It is very brief. And these things could not have been 
done entirely by myself, they must have been done in cooperation with 
the staff. 

First, I put through recommendation No. 7 in the report of the rep- 
resentative of this committee, opening the way for the voluntary agen- 
cies to work effectively in securing assurances. 

(b) Icleared the obstacles in the way of submission of agency-spon- 
sored assurances directly to the State Department, again strengthen- 
ing the working relationship between the Department and the volun- 
tary agencies. That, incidentally, happens to be recommendation 2 
in your committee report. 

(c) I made a survey of European activities and submitted a report 
and recommendations for administrative improvement to the Secretary 
and the administrator of the act. 

(7) Lestablished a pattern of labor-management cooperation in the 
procurement of refugee documents in Italy. I have been working on 
an agricultural project for a resettlement of German farmers in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. I was helping to bolster public relations of the 
project by public appearances before church groups, voluntary agen- 
cies, and others interested. I i \intained close working relationships 
with government officials of New York, New Jersey, and Massachu- 
setts for greater State and Federal cooperation, and 1 brought about 
the setting up of Italian-American and Greek-American committees to 
help secure for refugees, not for relatives, in Italy and Greece. 

{ met with the German-American leaders of the community to stim- 
ulate revival of the interest on the part of Germans in this program. 
I worked with the garment industry, the culinary industry and other 
trades, for the procurement of assurances and the winning of labor- 
management support for the project. 

In cooperation with Colonel Eckman of the Pentagon, we speeded 
up the procurment of CIC staffs for Germany, tripling the number 
of pass investigations per investigator in that country during the 
time that I was in Washington. 

I worked with the Western European Division in the setting up 
of consular facilities in Trieste. And this will be the first time in 
history it will have a consular center for the clearance of refugees. 

I procured the first index of occupational skills from the Italian 
Government, or from any government. I put through an arrange- 
ment with the Italian Government for speeding up the procurement 
of documents by applicants under this act. 

I have been in constant touch with church leaders, publishers, 
fraternal organizations, and all other groups, to rebuild a climate 
favorable for the operation of this act. 
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All this, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, was done 
in the period of 90 days, 30 days of which I was abroad. 

The issue is a clear one. It concerns the integrity of the public 
service in Washington. It is whether men who are called to serve 
their country can be kicked around with impunity, whether great 
departments of Government can bow to charges, not on the part of 
Congress but of individual Congressmen, and kick people out where 
they haven't got the courage to stand up to those kind of shenanigans. 

That is the issue be ‘fore the country, Mr. Chairman. It is not 
the petty quarrels between Mr. McLeod and Mr. Corsi, or all the 
little petty things that have been brought to the attention of this 
committee in the past 3 or 4 days. 

The issue is clear—the integrity of the public service in Wash- 
ington. The only difference between the dozens of men who have 
been kicked around in Washington, their characters destroyed, their 
reputations blasted, the only difference between them and me is 
that they were willing to take it; they never spoke up, and I am not 
willing to take it. 

And I have now finished speaking about it. 

Senator Lancer. The committee will recess, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 





INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF REFUGEE 
RELIEF ACT 


FRIDAY, MAY 27, 1955 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SuncomMitrree To Investigate PropLemMs CONNECTED 
Wri THE EMIGRATION OF REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES 
From WesTeRN European NATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE »J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
157 Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present : Senators Langer, Johnston, Hennings, and Watkins. 

Also present: Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel for subcommittee. 

Senator Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ¢ 

Mr. Puuecer. I do. 

Mr. O'Connor. I do. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Wade, do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ¢ 

Mr. Wane. I do. 

Senator Lancer. Will you call your first witness ? 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. Chairman, before we begin this morning, may 
the record show that under date of May 17, 1955, a letter went to the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, signed by the chairman, and in that 
letter he was invited to appear and testify as a witness. 

Senator Lancer. He was invited. 

Miss GuTHrRIpGE. Yes, sir; he was invited, if he cared to do so. 

To date, no reply has been received from Mr. Dulles. 

Also by telephone, Mr. Max Rabb, Assistant to the President, was 
invited to testify. He intimated, his office intimated, that it was 
not the policy for him to testify, and the invitation was declined. 

Senator Lancer. Proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF ROY L. WADE, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY, CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
AND PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Miss Gurnringe. Mr. Wade, will you state your full name, your 
residence, your previous positions, both public and private, your 
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schooling and any other biographical data that you feel is pertinent 
to the record. 

Mr. Wave. My name is Roy L. Wade, W-a-d-e; I was born in 
Austin, Tex. Iam a.legai resident of the State of Texas. I went to 
school in Texas, including the University of Texas. 

I have been a newspaperman since I was 16 years old, a public- 
relations man, a government employee, municipal, State, and Federal 
Government, largely in public relations and administrative capacities. 

For 7 years I was assistant to the director of the Texas Department 
of Public Safety. 

I entered the service of the Federal Government right after the 
Korean war started. I have been Deputy Director and Acting Di- 
rector of the Information Division of the National Production Au- 
thority in the Department of Commerce. 

I joined the Department of State in the Foreign Service as a public 
affairs officer, first secretary in Bolivia, subsequently was transferred 
to Argentina. 

I entered the refugee relief program January 7, 1954, set the pro- 
gram up in Holland, came back to the Department briefly, and then 
vas appointed special representative of the Administrator, with 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

My duties are to represent the Administrator. I have—I am quot- 
ing my job description—lI have the broadest latitude in acting for him. 

I maintain liaison with the various voluntary agencies which figure 
prominently in this program. I maintain haison with the European 
chiefs of the other agencies of the Federal Government which work 
with the program, the Department of Labor, Public Health Service, 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service; I coordinate with the 
consular establishments. 

I conduct negotiations with and through our embassies with the 
foreign governments involved in the program. 

I work with the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, the United 
States escapee program, all of which have mutual interests, in an 
effort to coordinate those interests. 

In general I am a troubleshooter, and I generally try to make myself 
useful and expedite the refugee relief program as much as possible. 

Incidentally, I might add, in view of what I have read in the news- 
papers concerning previous testimony here, that I am not a security 
officer in the Department of State; I am not an investigator in the 
Department of State. I have never ben employed by the Security 
Division of the Department of State. I have no responsibilities con- 
nected with, directly, security or intelligence I am strictly an 
expediter. 

Miss Gurirince. Mr. Wade, in the course of your duties, is it part 
of your duties to meet visiting State Department officials from 
Washington ? 

Mr. Wave. Yes; I do quite a bit of that, not only State Department 
officials, but Members of Congress and various other people. 

I met Assistant Secretary Milton of the Army the other day. I 
met Congressman Celler once in Rome; Congressman Reed in Frank- 
furt when they came over to look into the program, and the only 
reason, as a mater of fact, that I did not meet you when you were 
over there was that I was busy with Mr. Corsi. 
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Miss Gururincr. That was my loss. 

Mr. Wave. Thank you. 

Miss GurHripce. Once you meet them, Mr. Wade, is it incumbent 
upon you to remain with them to the end of their visit 4 

Mr. Wave. Well, that would depend on whether I am assigned to 
go with somebody or not. 

Now, when Mr. McLeod comes over, for instance, it is a standing 
assignment that whenever he is in E urope I travel with him. 

Whenever any important person from the Department of State 
comes over, I am very likely to be with him, either during part or all 
of his trip. 

For example, if Chris Phillips comes over, he is the Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Bureau of International Organization Affairs, he is par- 
ticularly interested in the High Commissioner’s work, so I would 
very likely spend some time with him because of my on-the-ground 
knowledge of the situation over there. 

Miss GurHripcr. There came a time when you learned of Mr. Ed- 
ward Corsi’s appointment to the position as assistant to Mr. Scott 
McLeod. Would you tell us about that, how you learned it and when? 

Mr. Wane. Well, first, for the record, I am not sure, Miss Guthridge, 
that I ever understood that Mr. Corsi had ever been appointed assist- 
ant to Mr. McLeod. 

I first learned about this situation in Geneva during the ICEM con- 
ference the last of December, when Mr. McLeod showed me a cable 
which, I believe, had come from Mr. O’Connor, a copy of a cable which 
the Secretary had sent to Mr. Corsi, which cable, I understand, has 
already been introduced in evidence in this hearing, and I had met Mr. 
Corsi, as a matter of fact, at the time Mr. McLeod first met him during 
the fall of 1954 at a meeting in New York which Mr. Corsi had of his 
New York State Governor’s Committee, and Mr. McLeod showed me 
this telegram and told me that it appeared to be in the works that Mr. 
Corsi would be appointed to the position that was described in the 
telegram. 

That is how I first came to know about it. 

It was not too long after that that I had come back over here for a 
briefing session to be oriented on the Washington viewpoint. 

Our theory is that I cannot adequately represent the Administrator 
in the field unless I know what the Administrator and his principal 
aids here are thinking and doing policywise; so the mouse has to come 
to the mountain every once in a while to see how the mountain is 
getting along. 

When I came over in January of 1955, Mr. McLeod asked me if I 
would accompany Mr. Corsi on a trip through Europe, the purpose of 
which was to acquaint Mr. Corsi with the actual on-the- ground opera- 
tions of the refugee relief program. 

Mr. McLeod pointed out that I was the logical person to handle the 
assignment. He asked me if I would do it, and I said certainly I 
would be glad to. 

Miss GutHripce. Was there anything else said, Mr. Wade, about 
any advice or any violation of protocol or anything of that type or any 
instructions that you were to give Mr. Corsi, that you were to prevent 
him from ¢ ——s errors in that line / 

Mr. Wave. Yes. I had some rather definite instructions. 
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Miss Guturipee. Will you tell us in detail about those ? 

Mr. Wapbe. In that general area. 

On the Sunday previous to this discussion that 1 had with Mr. 
McLeod, I can’t be sure of the date, but it was in the neighborhood of 
January 18, about January 15, perhaps, there had been a story in the 
Washington Star in which Mr. Corsi had been interviewed, and in 
which the inference was made, the implication was quite clear, that 
Mr. Corsi had responsibility for administering the program, «and that 
was not clear to me, because I had understood that Mr. Corsi was to be 
in an advi — capacity, and I also understood, of course, that the act 
calls for the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs to have the actual administrative responsibility for the act. 

Miss GururipGe. It was your understanding then, we will say, that 
that authority oe | not be delegated ? 

Mr. Wane. I don’t see how you can delegate something that the 
Congress has written into an act of law. 

Miss Gururipcr. That is what I wanted to hear, Mr. Wade. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Wane. So Mr. McLeod had talked to me, he did talk to me, 
about this story in the newspaper, and he said that Mr. Corsi had 
apparently been interviewed without having cleared the thing with 
the Parea. “P area” means the public affairs area. It is the standard 
practice in the Department of State that when a person is going to be 
interviewed he would talk to the public affairs people about it, just as 
if he were going to have a legal matter to discuss with someone, he very 
likely would talk to Mr. Phleger before he would make any commit- 
ments. 

So Mr. McLeod was somewhat concerned about that angle, and he 
suggested to me that in view of my long experience as a newspaper- 
man and as a public relations man, and as an adviser on public rela- 
tions, that I exercise responsibility in connection with any press con- 
tacts that Mr. Corsi might have; that I advise Mr. Corsi as to his 
conduct with the press, and that I be authorized to act as an adviser to 
him, with the support and authority of the Department. 

Specifically, the instructions were that we should make an effort not 
to make a publicity spree out of this thing, and I will have to explain 
that by saying th: at after having sworn me to secrecy, Mr. McLeod told 
me on this occasion that Mr. Corsi had told him, McLeod, in the 
greatest confidence, after he had reported for work, that he, Corsi, 
intended to run for United States Senator in New York State next 
time. 

Mr. McLeod said, “I am very much concerned about this. Iam very 
much afraid that the man’s motive may be to attempt to use the 
Department of State as a vehicle to promote himself personally for a 
political reason, and if that is the case, I don’t want it to happen.” 

He also pointed out, in giving me these instructions, that, as I men- 
tioned a while ago, I was the logical person to travel with Mr. Corsi, 
and to acquaint him with the people who operate the program in the 
field, and to be of assistance to him and help him in learning what it is 
actually all about right down at the operating level. 

Of course, I travel over there constantly, I know all these people, I 
know what their problems are and, as a matter of fact, it was in per- 
formance of my own duties as well as accompany, escort, and assist 
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Mr. Corsi, when I made this round, because the only way I can keep 
in touch with things is to keep in touch. ; 

Miss Gururincge. Well, Mr. Wade, prior to Mr. Corsi’s arrival in 
Europe, did you have any conversation with any other person in the 
State Department concerning your duties, the sort of restraint to be 
exercised in Mr. Corsi’s case 4 

Mr. Wapr. You are asking me if prior to his arrival in Europe I 
had had any conversation with anyone with respect to restraining his 
activities ¢ 

Miss Gururince. In Europe. 

Mr. Wapr. If I understand the question correctly, I would answer 
it,no. Asa matter of fact, I don’t think I ever had any discussion with 
anyone in Europe about Mr. Corsi or, in fact, any discussion with any- 
one at all about Mr. Corsi except on the occasion when Mr. McLeod 
showed me the telegram in Geneva. which I previously mentioned, 

Miss Gururipge. Yes. 

Mr. Wade, there comes a time when Mr. Corsi actually arrived in 
Kurope, and you meet him; is that correct 4 

Mr. Wave. Well, I talked to Mr. Corsi here about the trip, and dis- 
cussed it with him. He needed to go on to New York. So he left 
Washington, went to New York, and I met him there, and we left from 
New York. 

Miss Guturipcge. You met him in New York, and you traveled to 
Europe with him ¢ 

Mr. Wapr. That is right: yes. 

Miss Gururivnce. Where did you 
you land? You flew? 

Mr. Wave. We flew. Stopped first in Paris for about 8 hours be- 
tween planes during which we visited with some of the officials in the 
Paris Emibassy, and then we went on to Geneva. 

Would you like me to recite the itinerary at the outset ? 

Miss Gururince. I will lead you through that. But from the time 
you left New York with Mr. Corsi, you were with Mr. Corsi almost 
continuously on his travels; were you not ? 

Mr. Wave. I was with him practically 24 hours a day; yes, ma’am. 

Miss Gurnrince. Now, will you tell us about the trip. You went to 
Paris, you landed in Paris, and from there—— 

Mr. Wape. Stayed in Paris about 8 hours, then we went to Geneva. 

Miss Gutirincr. While Mr. Corsi was in Paris, and you were with 
him, did he give any interviews at which you were not present? Did 
he meet any persons, unless it was arranged by the officials of the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Wapr. On that particular occasion—this was on a Sunday, as 
I recall—I am fairly sure it was that, it was either Saturday or Sun- 
day, I know it was not a working day at the Embassy, nothing of that 
sort came up in Paris at this time. Later in Paris, he was looking 
around for a Newsweek correspondent that he knew; that was after 
we returned to Paris at the breakup of the trip. 

In Geneva, we met with the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration people, and had some chats with them about mutual 
problems. We also had a meeting with the voluntary agencies. 

As you know, many of the agencies have their European head- 
Seeuse in Geneva, that is the reason that my own headquarters are 
there. 


go from New York; where did 
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There was no contact with the press there that I recall at the mo- 
ment; there was later in Geneva. 

There was some association there with the Italian consul general. 
I don’t attach any particular significance to that. 

Miss Gururipce. You mean he had an interview with the Italian 
consul general ¢ 

Mr. Wave. He knew the gentleman from the time when this Italian 
had been a consular official and, perhaps, the consul general in New 
York, perhaps some years back, and they were together several times 
during the two occasions on which we were in Geneva. 

We later came back to Geneva on the way through. 

Miss edeengangse er. Were you with him on those occasions? 

Mr. Wapr. I was with him at a dinner with a group of people. 
There were at . t two other occasions when he was with this gentle- 
man when I was not present, 

On one of those occasions Franklin C. Gowen, the chief of the dele- 
gation and the consul general, was with him; on another occasion, so 
far as I know, no one was with him. 

Miss Gururivcre. Did he give any interviews to the press in Geneva ? 

Mr. Wave. Not on this occasion; he did later. We will stick to the 
itinerary. 

Miss GUTHRIDGE. be please. 

Mr. Wane. Well, from Geneva we went to Rome, and we had quite 
a time in Rome. We were met by a battery—we were met in Rome 
as we got off the plane by a battery of reporters and photographers, 
both still and motion picture, newsreel, television, and so on. 

Incidentally, I should predicate this discussion of the situation in 
Rome by saying that I had on 2 or 3 occasions prior to that point dis- 
cussed with Mr. Corsi the question of press relations. He had said 
that he could not understand why Mcleod, and I believe he mentioned 

McCardle or MecIlvaine—Mcllvaine is McCardle’s deputy in the P 
area—one of them, along with McLeod, had been disturbed about the 
story in the Washington Star. 

I pointed out to him that the story was not exactly correct, as I 
knew the facts. 

Miss Gururincs. What story was that, Mr. Wade? There have 
been several. 

Mr. Wane. This was the interview that had been in the Washing- 
ton Star that I mentioned, on Sunday about January 15, in which it 
appeared that Mr. Corsi had the actual administrative responsibility 
for the program, and it was this story which had led Mr. McLeod to 
tell me to take care of Mr. Corsi’s press relations and be his adviser 
on any press relations, and I cannot testify to this of my own know]l- 
edge, but Mr. McLeod told me that he had discussed this thing with 
Mr. Corsi, and Mr. Corsi subsequently confirmed that they hi: ad dis- 
cussed it, and Mr. Corsi complained that nobody had told him what 
the ground rules were in the Department of State and that, therefore, 
he had gotten into this thing inadvertently. 

I expl: ained to him on that occasion that there are so many ground 
rules in an organization as big and as complex as the Department of 
State that it would be a virtual impossibility to put them into a little 
handbook that you could hand somebody when he comes to work. 

I pointed out to him that we do have a manual of regulations which 
concerns budget, fiscal and administrative matters, and all that, but 
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that these other things, one simply had to learn by exposure, by ex- 
perience, and from other people who know, just like there is no code 
of procedure here in the Senate; there are senatorial prerogatives 
and all that sort of thing, and a person just has to learn himself from 
other people who know them from tradition and experience. 

In line with my instructions from Mr. McLeod, I told Mr. Corsi 
specifically that since 1 had been rather widely experienced in the for- 
elgn service and was supposed to know what things were all about, 
that I would be at his elbow and would be glad to tell him when to 
take off his hat and when to put it on, and when to bow to the Am- 
bassador and all that sort of thing, and I told him some of the little 
simple things of the courtesies that are paid to an Ambassador, and 
the ways that we do things in the Foreign Office, and then as time 
went on, of course, I was telling him these things constantly. 

Miss Gururivcr. I hope you told him that at a reception Ameri- 
cans can never leave before the Ambassador; they must stand up 
forever until the Ambassador leaves. Did you tell him that? 

Mr. Wave. As a matter of fact, that came up very specifically in 
Athens. Ambassador Cannon was a little late getting to this cock- 
tail party which had been given for Mr. Corsi. Mr. Corsi himself 
was 2 hours late because of some newspaper interviews that he 
arranged to have at the same time he was supposed to be at his own 
cocktail party, and Ambassador Cannon came in, and just about 5 
ininutes later Mr. Corsi said, “I am ready to leave.” 

I said, “You can’t leave.” I said, “You can’t leave,” and I looked 
over my shoulder toward the Ambassador, and he said, “Why can’t 
you leave ¢” 

I said, “The Ambassador just came in.” 

He said, “I am tired and want to go to bed.” 

I said, “You can’t leave if the Ambassador stays here all night.” 

Miss GuTuRIDGE. You are so right. 

Mr. Wave. We stayed. 

I was on the subject of our arrival in Rome, and I had been review- 
ing some of the background, and I had prevailed on Mr. Corsi that 
the actual purpose of his trip, as I understood it, was that he was 
going over to Kurope and take a look at the operation of the program 
firsthand, to learn about it, to learn about its operations, and that 
while we should not seek any newspaper publicity, if we were ap- 
proached by any reporters the thing for him to say was simply, 
“Well, I am new on this job; it is an important job. 1 am very much 
interested in it, and so I have come over here to Europe to look at it 
firsthand and learn what I can about the problems involved in it. 
I am just over here to learn.” 

With that background, then, we arrived in Rome to be met by, I 
suppose, some total of 30 or 40 reporters, photographers, and officials 
of the Italian Government, and some people from the Embassy, too. 

Mr. Corsi made some statements to the press, not very long. Most 
of this discussion was in Italian, which I do not understand. Mr. 
Corsi does speak Italian. 

What was told me about it was that he had said essentially what 
I had suggested he say, that there had been some discussion about hav- 
ing a press conference later on, and that he had promised the reporters 


that he would have a press conference later on. I had asked him not 
to arrange any press conferences. 
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Now, you may wonder why I had gone to the extent of suggesting 
spec ifically that he not have any press conferences, and I will tell 
you why, for a very good reason. 

This program, as I am sure everybody realizes, is a complex thing. 
It involves the cooperation of all these foreign governments, all these 
voluntary agencies, all these other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, all the components that are mixed up in it. 

So far we have managed to get along without making anybody 
mad at anybody else. ‘There has been a lot of cooperation, there 
has bee n no back biting, nobody has rocked the boat. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may go ‘oft the record for just 2 moment- 

Senator Lancer. You cannot go off the record. 

Mr. Wapr. This is an open hearing, and I cannot go off the record. 
Well. I will skirt around this then. 

There are relationships with the foreign governments in this thing 
which are rather delicate in some places. I think you can understand 
what I mean there without my having to spell it out. 

It certainly would not be to the advant: ige of the program to have 
anyone make any statements to the press or anywhere else, for that 
matter, that would be out of keeping with the policies of the program. 

Miss Gururipcée. In other words, Mr. Wade, what you are trying to 
say, I believe, and what I think you mean is that it is very important 
that no foreign government ever get the idea that we prefer one nation- 
ality as against the other. 

Mr. Wave. That is one of the considerations. 

Miss Gururipce. We must never lead them to believe we would 
prefer Greeks or Italians or Germans. That must be very, very care- 
fully handled; is that what you are trying to say ? 

Mr. Wane. That would be one of the factors I would have in mind. 

There are a great many very delicate matters involved, including 
them, and not the least of them are our domestic politics as well as a 
lot of foreign politics. 

There are questions within governments today in Europe about their 
own policies regarding the emigration of people. In some of those 
cases we are not too clear ourse slves on just exactly what the situ: ition 
is and, frankly, I felt, in all sincerity and honesty, that in Mr. Corsi’s 

case he simply did not know enough about this thing, about the policies 
of the program, about the operation of the program, about the situa- 
tion in these various countries to subject himself to having to answer 
questions coming from newspaper reporters, who themselves might 
have axes to grind or particular angles. 

They might shoot loaded questions at him which he simply would 
not know how to answer. There was nothing to be gained and every- 
thing to be lost by leaving ourselves open to that sort of press treat- 
ment. 

Let me see, | am on the chronology of Rome. 

Miss Gururimcr. You had gotten as far as the arrival where you 
were met by approximately 30 newspapermen and photographers. 

Mr. Wane. Yes. 

As I mentioned, there was this promise of a press conference later. 

[ prevailed on Mr. Corsi that we should not have a press confer- 
ence: that it would serve no useful purpose: and his reply to that was, 
“Well, they want it,” they, meaning the Italian press. 
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He repeatedly thereafter asked me to set up, to arrange, a press con- 
ference on the following Saturd: ay, I believe it was, and I evaded the 
point 2 or 3 times. 

I finally aie flatly that L would not set up a press conference, that 
it was contrary to my instructions, contrary to what I understood to be 
his instructions, and I would not do it. 

Meanwhile, I was informed by the press attaché in the Embassy that 
Mr. Corsi had come to him, not in my presence, and not with my knowl- 
edge, and had asked him to arrange a press conference. 

I told the press attaché that we were in a difficult situation because 
we did not want to have any press conferences, but that Mr. Corsi ap- 
parently had promised the Italian press that there would be one and, 
subsequently, we worked out an arrangement whereby there was a pre- 
pared statement which Mr. Corsi and the press att: aché, whose name 
at the moment I cannot remember, and Consul General Cecil Gray 
worked out. 

I did not participate in this thing directly myself except I was given 
an opportunity to read the statement, and I said I personally saw no 
objection to it. 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. Wade, will you later furnish a copy of the 
statement for the record ¢ 

Mr. Wapr. I believe I can get a copy of that statement, yes. I be- 
lieve there is a copy of it in our files which Consul General Gray sent 
in to the Department. 

Miss Gururingr. Will you furnish that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, I will be glad to. 

(The document was not furnished.) 

Senator Jounsron. So from then on you and Corsi were crossed 
as to just how he should handle the publicity ¢ 

Mr. Wave. Well, sir, I am not sure what you mean by crossed, 
Senator. 

Senator Jounsron. Well, you did not want to handle it like he 
wanted it handled, did you? 

Mr. Wape. That is a correct observation, sir. 

Senator Jounston. And he did not want to handle it lke you 
wanted to handle it; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Wane. That is true; ves, sir. 

Senator Jounsron. Wouldn't that be a cross ¢ 

Mr. Wave. Well, of course, the word “cross” could carry the impli- 
cation of a personal friction. 

Senator JouNsron. You certainly differed on the way it should be 
handled. 

Mr. Wave. We very definitely differed on the way it should be 
handled, but I do not want to leave the impression with the commit- 
tee that there was any personal element entering into this thing, that 
there was any personal friction between me and Mr. Corsi, because 
there was not. 

Our relationships were very cordial. He saw that I was not going 
to go along with his wishes in this matter, so he proceeded to ignore 
me and go around me. 

Senator Jomnsron. How soon did you call it to the attention of 


Mr. McLeod ? 
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Mr. Warr. With specific reference to the press or with reference 
to his—— 

Senator Jounsron. To the press and his way of handling the press. 

Mr. Wane. Senator, I am not sure that I can distinguish between 
his way of handling the press and his demeanor in general. If I may, 
I will lump this thing together. 

Senator JoHNston. Lump it. 

Mr. Wane. I should like to point out, first, that I had absolutely no 
instruction, direct or indirect, suggested or implied, to report any- 
thing concerning Mr. Corsi’s conduct, demeanor, or behavior to any 
person. 
~ Any reporting that I did, I did entirely on my own initiative, and 
the reason I subsequently filed some reports concerning the things 
that Mr. Corsi did was, as I stated in one of those reports—may I ex- 
plain that I have here the originals, the unp: waphrased originals, of 
four cables of mine, which I am informed have already been intro- 
duced in paraphrase in the record. 

I cannot, under the security regulations, offer you these originals, 
but in order to refresh myself, I have brought the originals along so 
that I can see what my own language was rather than referring to 
the paraphrases which are quite fuzzed up, in order to protect the 
cryptographic security. 

I was saying the reason | filed those reports was that I was con- 
cerned from the standpoint of the operation of the refugee program, 
from the standpoint that Mr. Corsi had the rather lofty title of spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of State—— 

(Senator Hennings came into the hearing room.) 

Mr. Wape. As I noted in one of these cabled reports 

Miss Guriuripce. Mr. Wade, may I ask you to give the date of this 
report ¢ 

Mr. Wane. This was one from Athens on January $1, 1955. 

Miss GurHrince. These two are undated. Which of those is the— 
both are signed by you? 

Mr. Wave. They are all in January. Now, just a moment. 

Now, do you know whether the cryptographic regulations permit 
us to give the dates on these cables? 

Miss Gururince. The dates may not be given, I am told. 

Mr. Wape. Allr right, then, I will phrase it this way, will you please 
eliminate the date I gave you from one cable ? 

Miss GuTHripce. Give me the one which begins— 


Mr. Corsi used a local chauffeur, speaking poor English, as an interpreter in 
Athens’ interviews. 


This would seem to be from Athens. That is the one you are dis- 
cussing now ? : 

Mr. Wapr. No, that is not the one. This is another one. I sent 
two from Athens. 

Miss Gururipce. Here is the other one. 

Mr. Wave. This other one used the word “persists.” 

Miss GuTHRIDGE (reading) : 


There were persistent attempts by Mr. Corsi to arrange contacts with the 
press, 


Mr. Wane. Yes. 
Miss Gutrurince. All right. This is the one? 
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Mr. Wave. Now, in the second paragraph of that cable, I noted 
that I was concerned with Mr. Corsi’s rather liberal expressions of 
opinions and conclusions, which sometimes are contradictory of the 
policies of the Department of State, and which frequently are im- 
politic, and it was in support of that expression which caused me to 
send these cables with these various details of conduct in them; not 
that I was so greatly concerned about any one of these things in 
itself, but in order to demonstrate to the department. that there 
was a general confusion about the thing, that I did not feel that it 
was very safe for the man to be, to use a word I have read in the 
press, freewheeling like this. 

I felt very strongly the responsibility which had been given to 
me to keep the man out of trouble, to tell him what to do, to tell 
him how things are done in the Department of State and in the 
Foreign Service. 

I realized that I was not able to carry out that assignment because 
he would not take my advice. Frankly, I felt that I should defend 
myself by making a record, to show that I realized what was going 
on, and that I was powerless to stop it. 

So, Senator, getting back to your question then, the first thing 
that I did in this connection does not show up in the record here, 
because it was a telephone call which I made from Geneva prior to 
our going to Rome. 

I was most unhappy that Mr. Corsi in our discussions with the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration had revealed 
a couple of things which I felt were highly inappropriate for him 
to reveal, and in the presence of the consul general, Mr. Gowen, I 
later spoke to him about that. 

He said he could not understand why I had not wanted him to say 
these things that he had said; and I explained to him certain rea- 
sons why he should not have said them. 

Also later that same day in a meeting with the voluntary agencies 
Mr. Corsi had taken the attitude of a person who had the final au- 
thority, he was the refugee relief program personified, and he was 
speaking with the voice “of authority. 

I felt that was highly misleading and would only lead to confu- 
sion; and so during the course of this conference I attempted to check 
him gently—I was not trying to embarrass the man, because that was 
not my purpose. My purpose was simply trying to keep him in line 
with established policies and procedures. 

On one occasion he began to discuss a thing which was classified, 
and I had to tell him in front of these other people, “Mr. Corsi, I 
am sorry, but you cannot discuss that here; that is a classified matter.” 

Senator Lancer. Who was this telephone call to that you described ? 

Mr. Wape. I telephoned, I called for McLeod. Now, let me 
think—yes, I talked to McLeod himself. 

Senator Lancer. From Rome? 

Mr. Wapr. From Geneva, sir, before we went to Rome. 

And I told him also that Mr. Corsi had indicated his intention 
to have quite a shindig in Rome; that he expected to hobnob with all the 
Italian officials down there, and he was discussing with me things that 
he might propose to the Italians to elicit greater activity on their 
part in the program, and that sort of thing, and it became clear to 
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me in my own mind that T was going to have considerable difficulty, 
if not find it impossible, to get him to do things in the establis hed 
way:and so I called Mr. McLeod and told him that Corsi was making 
these plans through the Italian consul general in Geneva, to see a 
lot of the officials in Italy, the Italian officials in Italy; that the thing 
had not been cleared with the consul general in Geneva, that it was 
not being cleared with the Embassy in Rome; that I had told Mr. 
Corsi that there were certain established procedures for these things; 
that I myself, as well known as I am in these places, cannot go in and 
go over to the foreign office and make a call. I have to go through 
the political section of the Embassy. and that he should follow these 
proc edures. 

Well, it simply did not make | impression on the man. He said 
to me at least a dozen times, “I don't understand these things, the 
way vou do things in the State Department.’ 

I said, “Mr. Corsi, I am telling you how we do things just as fast 
as I can, just as fast as these questions come up.” 

Senator, before you came in, I explained there is no little handbook 
you can give a man which explains all diplomatic protocol and 
procedure. 

Senator Hennines. I am sure of that, Mr. Wade. 

Mr. Wane. So this led to my first report which was by telephone, 
and thereafter there were these four cables. 

Now, Iam lost. Where do I pick up the thread again? 

Miss Gururipce. You were relating your experiences in Rome after 
Mr. Corsi was making plans to give a press release. 

Mr. Wave. Oh, yes. 

Before we get into the officials, I suppose I had better finish the 
yress business. 

At Mr. Corsi’s insistence to the consul general, who is in charge of 
the refugee program in Italy, the supervisory consul general, Mr. 
Gray, and with the press attaché, and with my very reluctant, passive 
acquiescence, but not with my specific approval, they finally did set 
up 2 press conference on this Saturday that we were in Rome, which 
I did not attend, but which Mr. Gray and the press attaché did attend. 

Senator Jounson. Did you have anything to do with arranging 
the press conference ¢ 

Mr. Wapre. No, sir: I did not. 

The only thing I contributed to it was to tell the press attaché 
and Mr. Gray that [ would have nothing to do with it; that it was 
contrary to my instructions; that I thought we should not subject 
Mr. Corsi to questions from the press at this st: ige of the game. 

I did read the prepared statement before it was given, and I said, 
“T see no objection to this as such.” 

Senator Lancer. Did you tell Mr. Corsi that you called up Mr. 
McLeod ? 

Mr. Wave. No, sir: I did not. 

Senator Lancer. Go ahead. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Wade a question 4 

You may have already answered this, Mr. Wade, or adverted to 
it in your statement before I came in: How many times would you 
say, sir, you admonished Mr. Corsi about his regular, what you have 
described as his irregular, conduct ? 
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Mr. Wapr. Senator, I couldn’t begin to count them. 

Senator Hrennincs. In other words, it was—that was the answer 
I wanted—it was so many, in other words, that you do not know 4 

Mr. Wane. It was a fairly constant thing. 

Senator Henninos. I would not expect you to say 10 or 12 or 15. 
It was numerous times ? 

Mr. Wapr. If I could count them, it would be way over a hundred, 
sir. 

Senator Hennines. What did Mr. Corsi say after you told him that 
his conduct was embarrasing and might be considered so by the State 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Wapr. I cant’ give you a categorical answer to that. 

Senator HENNINGs. Suppose you sum up, by way of conclusion, 
and say what his answer was. 

Mr. Waper. Senator, I can’t give them to you for the record. 

Senator Hennrnos. His answers were thus and so, generally ? 

Mr. Wapr. Well, he gave me a variety of responses and reactions; 
yes, sir. 

(At this point Senator Johnston left the hearing room.) 

Senator Hennines. Did he sometimes agree that he would— 

Mr. Wapr. Sometimes he quietly agreed and would say, “Yes, I see 
that.” Sometimes he would argue, “Well, that doesn’t make any sense 
tome. Now why?” So I would explain to him why. 

Sometimes he would just turn away with what I would in all fair- 
ness have to call sort of a resentful attitude. 

For example, one of the things that comes to my mind is the 
occassion, Which I understand had been testified to here, and has been 
given some prominence in the press, with reference to his comments 
in Berlin with reference to shoes, the quality of the shoes. Actually 
they were not shoes. 

We were about 30 feet from the shoes, when I told him that we 
simply could not say things like that under the circumstances. He 
looked at me with an expression just exactly like that expression 
which my dog uses on me when I make him do something which he 
does not want to do, and he has to do it. He knows he has to do it. 
He does it, but he doesn’t like it, by God. 

So there was this whole variety. He never actually said to me, 
“Well, no, I will not conform; I will not do this thing the way you 
- it should be done or T will not do this thing which you say should 

ie done.” 

He would use a variety of techniques there. As I say, he would 
sometimes simply turn away. Sometimes he would just not say any- 
thing. 

Sometimes he would change the subject: sometimes he would turn 
to other people and try to get their support for his side of the argument. 

There were all kinds, a whole v ariety of, reactions here. 

Senator Hennines. Yes. 

Mr. Wave. But the net result of the whole thing was that TI just 
could not pin him down; I just couldn't get him to do things the way 
I felt they should be done. 

Senator Hennines. Did Mr. Corsi suggest to you that at any time 
or upon occasion, Mr. Wade, he did not understand that he was to 
be subject to your suggestions or to your disc Lge or to your ideas 
of what might have constituted proper protocol or proc ‘edure ? 
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Mr. Wave. We had a discussion about that, I recall specifically, just 
before the plane landed in Paris, and we were going over once again 
the press situation and over the fact that I was accompanying ‘him 
on the trip, and that it was my job to assist him, chow him, tell him, 
teach him, and help him, and he indicated by his conversation at that 
time that he understood quite well that my whole purpose in being 
with him was to give him the benefit of my experience, my knowledge 
of the situation. 

Senator Henninos. Did he ever complain, sir, that he considered 
you as being there for the purpose of surveillance 4 

Mr. Wane. No, sir; he did not by anything that he said or did, 
either to me or to anyone else, to my knowledge. 

Senator Hennrnes. Did he at any time object to your accompany- 
ing him? 

Mr. Wane. No, sir; he did not. I accompanied him, as I testi- 
fied before you came in, Senator, practically 24 hours a day, with the 
exception of one period in Rome when he was so busy with all these 
appointments with the Italian people, and there was a period there 
for about 2 days when I was pretty much ignored. I was just not 
brought into his plans at all. 

He want off on his own, and I didn’t even know part of the time 
what he was doing. 

Senator Hennrnos. So that before you called Mr. McLeod, you did 
not, by way of ultimatum, say to Mr. Corsi, “Now, if this does not 
take a little different turn and you are not more amenable to my sug- 
gestions, that I am going to have to report this to the Department?” 

Mr. Wavr. No, sir; I did not. 

You see, I had instructions to act in an advisory capacity, but I 
had no instructions to take Mr. Corsi by the scruff of the neck, and 
I didn’t feel it would be quite appropriate. 

After all, he outranks me by a grade, and by several years, and in 
prestige and all that sort of thing. 

So the only weapon I had was persuasion. I persuaded all the 
way through and when persuasion failed, I had to take some other 
means. I did not feel it would be appropriate for me to say to 
Mr. Corsi, “I am going to have to report you.” I simply did what 
I thought was necessary. 

Senator Henninos. I am not suggesting that it was appropriate ; 
I just wonder : what you had done. 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennes. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss GuturipGe. Will you continue to relate the rest of the inci- 
dents that happened on the trip? 

I believe you had gotten through Rome at this point. 

Mr. Wane. Miss Guthridge, that is the large question. 

There was this business in Rome about Mr. Corsi’s seeing the Italian 
officials without going through the established proc edures; and there 
was a discussion in the office of Mr. Durbrow who is the Minister 
Counselor in Rome, and at that time was chargé d’affaires ad interim 
because Madam Luce was in the United States. 

We had this discussion with Mr. Durbrow and with Consul General 
Gray, and the Embassy, represented by Mr. Durbrow and Mr. Gravy, 
did not have any information at all about these various appointments 
which were being made by Mr. Corsi. 
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And there was some discussion about how these things would be 
handled. Mr. Durbrow suggested rather tactfully and, may I impress 
on you gentlemen, this man was out there with the title of Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State, and that is a pretty good r: anki not 
a buck private, Sg know—Mr. Durbrow very tactfully suggested that 
we could have Mr. Gray contact the protocol office in the Foreign Office 
and sort of get these : appointments lined up. His purpose in saying 
that, of course, was to get Embassy control of the situation. 

I don’t know precisely just how the appointments were handled. 
As I indicated a while ago, there were a couple of days here during 
which I was just sort of lost in the shufile, and there was quite a suc- 
cession of appointments and engagements, dinner, luncheons, and 
conferences, and that sort of thing. 

I do know that subsequent to the receipt of the personal telegram 
from the Secretary of State to the charge and Mr. Corsi, which has 
been introduced here previously, I understand—— 

(At this point Senator Watkins entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Wave. There was a second discussion after the receipt of 
this telegram from the Secretary of State, in which Mr. Durbrow 
again suggested tactfully that these matters be handled in the pre- 
scribed procedure, which procedure had been outlined, in fact, in the 
telegram from the Secretary, and Mr. Corsi agreed to that. 

Subsequently, Consul General Gray, who was assigned to escort 
him at these various occasions in Rome told me that he had managed 
to go along with him on most of them, but that he wasn’t sure about a 
couple of others. 

I know of my own knowledge, based on what Mr. Corsi himself 
told, that he had one meeting in the afternoon, which must have 
been Friday, with some of these people, where nobody from the 
Embassy was present, and he had a dinner one evening—I can’t 
remember now which evening it w: ecialan nobody from the Embassy 
was present. 

This was a dinner at which there were about a half dozen ranking 
officials of the Italian Government, including, I think, two Ministers. 

Does that cover the Rome situation to your satisfaction or shall 
I go on to Athens ? 

Miss Gutruriner. I would like to ask you one question. Did you 
ever learn what, if anything, Mr. Corsi said at any of these meetings 
with the Italian officials? Did he make any commitments in be- 
half of his Government or did he make any promises of any kind? 

Mr. Wane. I know in that connection only what Mr. Corsi him- 
self later told me in Germany. He told me that he had arranged 
with the Italians to provide him with an occupational survey on ‘the 
refugees, and he said that he had talked to the Italian officials about 
the possibility of their setting up some local committees to expedite 
the processing of the refugees’ cases, and specifically to assist them 
in getting together their doc uments. Those where the only two things 
he specifically mentioned. 1 

Miss Guturipcr. Well, when he mentioned those, didn’t you con- 
sider those desirable changes or innovations ? 

Mr. Wape. I can’t give you an unqualified answer to that. T will 
have to explain that an occupational survey to the United States 
Department of Labor, as I understand it, has meaning and relevance 
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only if it is made in terms of the definitions which the United States 
Department of Labor uses. 

An Italian tailor to the Italian Government Labor Department 
might not mean the ‘same thing as an Italian tailor means to the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Miss Gururince. Usually their training is more thorough than 
ours in the skills; don’t you think so? 

Mr. Wape. Well, in some of the skills that would be true, yes. 
But, generally speaking, I understand from the Department of Labor 
people that an occupational survey which they would get from an- 
other government would not fit into their standards. 

Now, I happened to have been the author and instigator of the 
first occupational survey work that was done in the refugee program 
in the field in Holland. 

We sent from there the first survey work, and it is as a result of 
the discussions that I had with the labor representative there at 
the time that I am making these comments I now make about their 
standards, because knowing that the Dutch Government has a very 
good labor office, I had asked Mel Bergstrom of our Department of 
Labor if we could not get a survey from the Dutch Government of 
what occupational skills were available. 

He said, “Yes, Lam sure we could, but it would not fit in with our 
standards, and the best thing we could do is do it ourselves so we 
know what we are talking about when we say a man has a certain 
skill, and we know he is qualified according to our standards in 
America.” 

Miss Gurueipcr, Mr. Wade, even if they made that survey, even 
if it were only a preliminary survey in connection with the program, 
that would still give our labor people a head start; do you think so 
or do vou not 4 

Mr. Wapr. I am afraid I cannot agree, Miss Guthridge, because 
the purpose of a thing like that would be to put this information 
in the hands of either the Department of Labor, the Employment 
Service or the voluntary agencies, by saying, “Here we have 30 tailors, 
we have 30 millers or 40 bakers in Italy who are eligible as refugees, 
and we want you to get jobs for them. 

That is the whole purpose of this thing, to get a job for the man. 
Well, on the basis of a foreign government, any foreign government’s 
standards of occupational cataloging, you do not know over here 
whether this person is, in fact, a qualified welder or tool and die maker 
or something like that. 

So you can’t go out and sell him as a skilled person to a prospective 
employer in order to get an assurance, without running the risk of 
creating a lot of confusion and disappointment. You have got to know 
what kind of sheep you are selling before you sell the sheep. 

In fact, I think that has been one of the strong points in this whole 
program, which has helped to overcome some of the confusion we had 
before, because we do have the Labor Department in it, and we do 
screen these people for their skills, so when we tell an employer over 
here, an assurer, that he is getting a man who can milk 20 cows a day, 
that he can depend on it that he is getting a man who can milk cows. 

Miss Gururwer. Mr. Wade, whether or not that survey would be 
of any value to us would be a difference of opinion. You might think 
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it was of no value, and Mr. Corsi might think it would be of value. 

Mr. Wave. I would have to advert to the experts there, and Mr. Corsi 
is more of an expert in it than I, because he had the experience and 
I cid not. 

Misss Gururipce. Would you consider those statements he gave 
to the Italian Government particularly harmful ¢ 

Mr. Wapr. Which statements ¢ 

Miss Gururipce. The requests rather to make a survey and the other 
disclosure of his planss about the Italians, the emigrants, to the 
Italian Government officials; would you consider those disclosures to 
be harmful in any way ? 

Mr. Waber. I would not consider it to be harmful as such, no. 

I considered it a little hasty, because I had explained to Mr. Corsi 
that we were working with the Department of Labor in an effort to 
have it make such a catalog of skills according to standards and 

-pecifications which the Department of Labor had told us would be 
necessary for them to follow in order for the survey to be meaning- 
ful and useful to them. It did not in itself do any harm; no. 

Senator WaTKINs. Do you have labor representatives overseas ? 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Watkins. From our own Department? 

Mr. Wave. Yes, sir. In each of the consulates where there is an 
appreciable amount of visa work under the refugee program, we 
have a skilled man representing the Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor whose job it is to pass on the skills of the people 
coming in under this program, so that if you, as a prospective—if 
you, as an assurer, had assigned an assurance for a tool and die maker 
or a person with any skill, this American over there in Europe looks 
at. the man who is coming in under your assurance to be sure that he 
is capable of doing the job that you have got open for him, and that 
you want done, so you don’t get a square peg for a round hole. 

Senator Warkrns. I knew we had them over there, but I wanted to 
show in the record that we are supposed to have representatives in 
each one of these countries from the Labor Department of the United 
States. 

Mr. Wapr. That is true in every consulate except where the amount 
of business is so small that it does not justify having him stationed 
there full time. 

Senator Warxins. But you have one in the country ? 

Mr. Wave. For example, in Rotterdam, a man comes up from 
Frankfort and screens these people periodically. They do that where 

the business does not justify having a full man; but the job is done in 
every case. 

Senator Warkins. I can see there might be some drawbacks to hav- 
ing local committees in these countries work up—they get into that, 
and then they get into the next step of working up ‘enthusiasm for 
the act, and they might build up the hopes of some people who could 
not qualify later, and could not get assurances for them. 

Mr. Wapr. That is quite possible. 

Senator Watkins. You might build up some resentment then if 
they are turned back, and say, “You fostered this sort of a program. 
and now we can’t go after this excitement is built up.” 
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That is one of the criticisms of the act anyway. People get worked 
up over it; they think they are going to be eligible. Then they are 
not, and then you have a lot of resentment. 

Mr. Wapr. It is an important facet of our foreign policy, I think, 
not to stir up a lot of unwarranted enthusiasm on the part of people 
for such a program as this, and then have great numbers of them dis- 
appointed because they will react against the United States. 

Senator Warkins. Instead of our accomplishing— 

Mr. Wane. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns (continuing). The objective of getting friends, 
we might wind up with a lot of enemies. 

Mr. Wave. That is true. 

Senator Warkins. More enemies than you have friends. 

Mr. Wapr. That is true, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. I think there should be an explanation of the act. 
I do not think we ought to keep it covered. They ought to know what 
it is all about; it ought to be accurate, factual, so that when we do get 
that information out we can meet the expectations of the people, at 
least to a large degree. 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. That was one of the objectives of my visit over 
there, and in meeting with the officials, was to try to explain what we 
had in mind. 

However, the American consul went with me and usually went to a 
place because they were in the process of education, as well. I found 
a tendency on their part to want to interpret everything in terms of the 
old act, and that had to be overcome to a certain extent, and we had ta 
get this explained to them so that they could understand what we were 
trying to accomplish. 

Mr. Wave. We had an educational job to do there. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Wade a question ? 

Mr. Wade, did you have a feeling—and you have suggested that you 
recognized Mr. Corsi as an expert in the field of immigration—Mr. 
Wade, the field of labor I was speaking of, sir. 

Senator Henninas. Labor. 

You did not recognize him as something of an expert or authority in 
immigration ? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir: I would. 

Senator Henntnas. Did you have the feeling that he understood the 
Emergency Act of 1953? 

Mr. Wane. No, sir. 

Senator Henninos. Was that feeling engendered because of things 
he did say or things he didn’t say or do? 

Mr. Wave. Senator, that feeling was engendered by the fact that the 
man was trying to play the game without h: aving learned what the 
rules were or who was playing. 

Senator Hennines. You understood the act pretty well, of course, 
Mr. Wade? 

Mr. Wane. I think fairly well. 

Senator Hennines. The Emergency Act. Did you feel that Mr. 
Corsi was doing things that were detrimental to the effective function- 
ing of the act ? 

Mr. Wapr. Senator, I hate to make a categorical reply. 

Senator Hrenninos. That is a rather broad question, I know. 
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Mr. Wane. Yes. 

Senator Henninos. I ask the question, Mr. Wade, because we are 
all interested, I am sure the Department of State and the President 
and those of us in the Congress who supported this act, under the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator here from Utah and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota, did you have the feeling that 
Mr. Corsi was, shall I say, an impediment to the functioning of the 
act or the speeding up or putting it into effect / 

Mr. Wapr. Senator, you necessarily put me in the position, sir, of 
having to express a rather strong personal opinion. 

Senator Hennines. Well, I think perhaps that may be. 

Mr. Wape. I express it as an official opinion—— 

Senator HeENNINGs. You see, we have heard more or less two sides 
of this, Mr. Wade, and I want you to understand, please, sir, that my 
question is _ directed by way of any implied criticism of you 

Mr. Wane. I appreciate that, sir. 

Senator HENNINGs (continuing). Or of Mr. Corsi. 

But I do think that your experiences with Mr. Corsi and your con- 
stant association with him would, in some wise, certainly have been 
affected and would have created, caused to be created, an atmosphere 
of one kind or the other, somewhat depending upon your own feeling 
as to his competence and his understanding—— 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. 

Senator HENNINGs (continuing). And his sincerity of purpose 
within the framework of the act. 

Mr. Wane. As I say, you are necessarily, for the purposes of the 
committee, putting me into the position of expressing personal opin- 
ions, and I want to keep those opinions as official as possible, and I 
would like to refer back to the official cables which I sent in the per- 
formance of my duties concerning the things which so concerned and 
disturbed me in this connection. 

[ think, without my spelling them out, that my opinions toward 
this thing are pretty much obvious from the fact—— 

Senator Hennrnas. You felt, of course, as I understood the cables, 
and we have seen some of them at other hearings, and some today, 
as I understood it, most of your objection was based on Mr. Corsi’s 
operating, as you well put it, in a freewheeling fashion. 

Mr. Wane. That is true. 

Senator Hennines. He did not conform with nor subscribe to in 
many particulars so-called protocol or, Mr. Wade—I do not use that 
ina derogatory way. 

Mr. Wave. Not ina cookie-pushing sense ; no, sir. 

Senator Henninos. I do not use it in a derogatory or light way, 
sarcastic way, at all. 

By protocol I mean the orderly carrying out of certain relations 
between the representatives of this country and the representatives 
or citizens of another country. 

Mr. Wane. Precisely. 

Senator Henninos. I think that would be the broad meaning that 
you, perhaps, had in mind when you spoke of protocol. 

Mr. Wane. With respect to other countries, and with respect to our 
own diplomatic establishment also. 

Senator Henninas. So that you felt you had on your hands, I 
gather, Mr. Wade, if I follow your testimony and your expressed con- 
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clusions, you felt that you had on your hands a stormy petrel who 
was going to do about as he pleased, and you were fearful that he 
might transgress upon the established procedures in such fashion and 
to such a degree as to create embarrassment, and conceivably to even 
impede the putting into effect of the Emergency Act of 1953. 

Mr. Wane. You have expressed it beautifully, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Of course, our concern here in the Congress 
was with the act, to see that it was serving the purposes and fulfilling, 
insofar as could be done, what we intended it to do. 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennincs. When we passed it. I have no further ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wape. I would like to make one thing clear, Senator, just to 
nail it down. I was very much concerned with this attitude of Mr. 
Corsi that he was the final authority. 

Now, that was contrary to my understanding of the situation. His 
job description reached us by cable in Geneva, and it was a very 
plain-to-read job description, as I read the English language, it said 
that his responsibility was to assist and advise the Secretary. There 
Was no mention whatever of any line authority in there, and there 
couldn’t be under the law as it is written, except at a level lower than 
Mr. McLeod’s authority as Administrator of the program. 

Well, it was very much disturbing to me—we have had enough dis- 
turbances in this thing trying to get over these humps, trying to get 
into negotiations with foreign governments, trying to get it staffed 
up, trying to get people housed and, as Senator Watkins suggested, 
doing an educational program on the matter of interpretation, and 
all that sort of thing, without having somebody come along and get 
everybody in the field confused about who is running the show. 

Well, obviously, that was resulting from the manner in which this 
gentleman conducted himself, and immediately after we would have 
one of these sessions with the consular people they would come around 
to me privately and say, “What’s the pitch ?” 

Senator Hennines. Didn’t you think it somewhat strange though, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may continue—did you think it somewhat strange 
that Mr. Dulles had gone to considerable lengths to persuade Mr. 
Corsi to come with the Department, and that, lo and behold, here this 
man had been brought down under the aegis of the Secretary and pre- 
sumably the White House as well, as that you found that he didn’t 
seem to understand what his duties were nor what his proper function 
and his capacity was? Wasn’t that a source of some surprise to you 
and some vexation and disappointment ? 

Mr. Wave. It was a source of concern to me, Senator. 

Senator Hennrnes. I mean, to be blunt about it, if I were in the 
position as you have described yourself, that you have described your- 
self as having been in, I would think, well, the State Department 
apparently didn’t know what it w as doing when it selected this man. 

Mr. Wave. Well, Senator, that is a question 

Senator Hennrnes. That may be going pretty far, and I do not ask 
you to answer that. 

Mr. Wane. I will answer that: I would like to answer that. 

Senator Hrennines. I do not mean to put words into your mouth, 
but I would have that feeling if I had had the experiences that you 
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have described, whether I would be justified in so feeling or not, would 
depend upon many other facts. 

Mr. Wapr. On the basis of the record, Mr. Corsi looks fine. He 
has held some very important jobs, and certainly anybody would be 
led to believe reasonably that he is a competent high-le vel operator. 
It was really a great surprise to me to find that he just didn’t follow 
established ways of doing things. 

Senator Hennines. How long had you been with the Department, 
Mr. Wade? 

Mr. Wapr. Just over 3 months. 

Senator Hrnnines. And had you been in this capacity heretofore 
with other officers from the State Department sent to the European 
Continent or elsewhere beyond the continental limits / 

Mr. Wave. Yes, sir; I have had some pretty broad experiences. 
I have worked in 4 foreign posts under 3 career Ambassadors. 

Senator Henntnes. Did you ever have any trouble with any of the 
others by this violation of protocol or the regular or ordained, estab- 
lished, orthodox ways of doing things? 

Mr. Wave. None whatever. Usually when a person comes abroad 
he realizes that things over there are not the same as they are here. 

[ found this true with Members of Congress whom I have assisted 
and escorted and helped abroad. They realize they are in a foreign 
country. They realize there are matters of United States foreign 
policy involved that any of us do abroad right down to the common 
ordinary citizen who 1s just a tourist. 

Senator Warkins. Who is what ? 

Mr. Wanpe. A tourist. A tourist is either a negative or positive 
salesman for our country abroad. 

Senator Hennings. That is right. 

Mr. Wave. And certainly that thing takes on a great deal more 
significance with respect to oflicials of the Government, and the higher 
they are the more significance it takes on. 

Senator Warkins. The State Department, of course, is assumed 
to have control of its own officials. 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sit 

Senator Warkins. They do not attempt to exercise control over 
Congressmen, as I remember it. I think when I was over there—they 
sometimes make suggestions. 

Mr. Wane. That is right, sir 

Senator Warkins. I know I was given certain suggestions when 

was In the country of Israel. 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Did you pay any attention to them? 

Senator Warkrns. I surely did. I surely did because I thought they 
were sound. If I had not thought they were sound I would not have 
paid any attention to them ; but I assumed that the State Department 
officials had been selected because of their knowledge of our foreign 
policy, and they had been in the country for some time, and they prob- 
ably knew the circumstances much better than I did. 

I thought it was sound to follow their advice, and that is what 
I tried to do. 

For instance, it is well known the Jerusalem is claimed to be the 
capital by the country of Israel, and the United Nations, our own 
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country, Great Britain and France, and other nations have never rec 
ognized Jerusalem as the capital of Israel, so I did not go to Jeru 
salem and meet with any of the officials of the Israeli Government 
above the level of an.oflice secretary, something of that sort. 

They permitted me to talk to them or they ‘thought it was all right. 
I did not attempt to meet the Premier or high officials; I would have 
been glad to have met them at Tel Aviv, but it was a different story 
there. 

I did not want to embarrass this country or its policies. I am only 
a Senator, but it would have been proclaimed, I am quite sure, by the 
Israelis as sort of a recognition if I had attempted to go over there 
and had met Ben Gurion or Sharrat, the man who succeeded him as 
Premier. 

But in Europe, I did meet cabinet members having to do with refu- 
gee problems, with immigration, migration, labor, and American 
consular officials, the embassies arranged those meetings, so I would 
not have to spend too much time after I got there, and they did not 
insist on being along or anything of that sort with me, but I was not 
in the State Department. 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Did you get the impression, Mr. Wade, that Mr. 
Corsi felt that too few refugees were coming over, and that he was 
going to hurry up, expedite the matter, and get them over here as fast 
as he could? Did you get that idea? 

Mr. Wapbe. Senator, we had considerable discussion revolving 
around that point, and I admonished Mr. Corsi on numerous occasions 
to this effect, “You can’t oversimplify this problem. You can’t touch 
one button and make the whole thing jump suddenly. It is complex 
It is cumbersome. It takes a lot of work; there are a lot of angles 
to it.” 

Mr. Corsi demonstrated to me on numerous occasions and at numer- 
ous times by the remarks that he made, that what he expected to do 
was to look around and find something dramatic that could be done 
within 90 days that would make the program look good. 

Senator Hennrnes. Why within 90 days, Mr. Wade? 

Mr. Wane. I don’t know, sir. He said within 3 months, within 90 
days; he said that several times; if this program does not get on the 
track within 90 days it will never get on the track. 

Senator Henntnos. Did he give you to understand that he thought 
his appointment was a 90-day appointment ? 

Mr. Wapr. No, sir; he did not. 

Senator Hennines. He never suggested that to you? 

Mr. Wapr. No, sir. 

Miss GutTuringe. Did you have any idea how long his tenure of 
office would be, I mean, how long his appointment was for ? 

Mr. Wapr. None whatever. It was never discussed with me by him 
or anyone else. 

Miss GuTHripce. You said, Mr. Wade, he made two <lisclosures to 
representatives of voluntary agencies that you thought were very bad. 

Could you tell us something about those ? 

Mr. Wave. No. Let me correct that, Miss Guthridge, you have got 
the two things mixed. I said he had made a couple of disclosures to the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, which I felt 
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should not have been disclosed. They were matters within the family. 

Miss Gururipnge. Thank you. 

Mr. Wapre. When he attempted to say something before the volun- 
tary agencies which was a classified matter, I had to point out to him 
that the matter was classified, and that he could not discuss it there. 

Miss GutTurince. Will you continue to relate the incidents of your 
trip? You had gotten beyond Rome; you were out of Rome then. 

Where did you go from Rome? 

Mr. Wane. The next stop was Athens where, as soon as we got into 
the airport, Mr. Corsi got the consul general, Mr. V. H. locker off to 
the side and asked him to arrange a press conference for him. 

Miss GurHrmer. How long had he been there when he asked Mr. 
Blocker to do that ? 

Mr. Wave. Long enough to get from the airplane into customs. We 
were standing there waiting to get our bags cleared at customs when 
this occurred. 

Miss Guturipce. Did Mr. sg tell you that afterward ‘ 

Mr. Wapre. Yes, he told me later, yes, and asked my advice, and I 
told him what I told the people in Rome. 

So Mr. Corsi asked me on a subsequent occasion about locating 
a couple of a cae nts in Athens who service Greek newspapers 
in New York and I told him I did not know anything about them, and 
he thought the Embassy ought to be able to find them. 

He also asked Mr. Blocker about it, and Mr. Blocker told him they 
had not been able to locate these people, and Mr. Corsi subsequently 
located them through Spyros Skouras, the nephew of the motion pic- 
ture person of the same name, and was interviewed, so he told me, by 
these two Greek newspapermen separately, neither of whom spoke 
English. 

I asked Mr. Corsi what he had done about interpreting the thing, 
and he said that he had had the Embassy chauffeur, who was waiting 
for him to take him to the cocktail party, come up and act as his in- 
terpreter. 

Miss Gururipce. Tell us something about these interviews that he 
gave the press. What did the interviews cover ? 

Mr. Wane. I was not there, Miss Guthridge: I don’t know, and I 
did not discuss them with him. 

He invited me to come and sit in on the interviews in Athens, and 
I said, “Mr. Corsi, I will not have anything to do with them. I told 
you repeatedly it is contrary to my instructions for you to have these 
things; they have not gone through the E mbassy, and I am not going 
to be a party to it and violate protocol, and not. go through the Em- 
bassy myself and violate my instructions. I will simply have nothing 
to do with it, and if you do it; you are strictly on your own. 

Miss Gururmer. Mr. Wade, didn’t the Greek newspapers c arry 
report of these interviews / 

Mr. Wane. I don’t know whether they did or not. These people 
were representing the Greek newspapers in New York, and I imagine 
they probably also represented — of the newspapers over there ; but 
I have not seen any clippings. don’t know what he might have 
said or what might have been alia 

Miss Gururipcr. Wouldn’t it have been customary for the Embassy 


to have gotten the papers and had a translation made, as they do with 
other pertinent news in other foreign countries ? 
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Mr. Wapr. They may have, but you see, we left. We were there 
not more than 2 d: Lys, and I just have not had any followup on that 
particular angle. 

You see, | did not set myself out to monitor Mr. Corsi or to make a 
case against him. I just was handling these things in the course of 
normal events as I went along. 

Miss Gurnrimcr. What I meant by that was, Mr. Wade, that if he 
had not said anything that should not have been disclosed, it might 
not have been so reprehensible. He might only have been trying to 

vet some public ity to make the act operate faster. 

Mr. Wave. In New York? 

Miss Guthridge, it is reprehensible for any person who does not 
know what he is talking about in a high position to get an interview in 

foreign language and use a chauffeur as an interpreter. That man 
was over there representing the United States. 

Senator Lancer. Did you have in the back of your head all the 
time that he was running for United States Senator ? 

Mr. Wave. Yes, sir; I certainly did. And that impression was em- 
phasized in my mind by the fact that he seemed to be much more con- 
cerned with publicity in the United States than he was with publicity 
abroad, and I did not mention earlier that when we were in Rome, he 
Was accompanied a great deal of the time by the Rome correspondent 
of I] Progresso, the Italian-language newspaper in New York, and by 
a photographer. The two of them went to Naples with us when we 
went down there to go through the consulate. They were right with 
us most of the time, and there were two or three occasions when we 
had to close the doors in their faces because we were going into areas 
where there was a lot of classified information. 

Senator Hennincs. Mr. Wade, did Mr. Corsi ever tell you that he 
hoped to parlay this excursion into a candidacy for some public office ? 

Mr. Wave. No, sir; he did not confide in me. He had me running 
for Congress, but he did not tell me about his own ambitions to run 
for Senator. 

Senator HENNINGs. Where were you to run for Congress? 

Mr. Wape. In Texas. 

Senator Hennincs. In Texas? 

Mr. Wapbe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. I thought you testified a few moments ago that 
he told you he was running for United States Senator. 

Mr. Wabr. He did not tell me that himself. McLeod told me 
that Corsi had told McLeod in great confidence, after he had come 
to work in the Department of State, that he intended to try to run 
for the Senate, and Mr. McLeod was concerned about the thing because 
he was afraid that the Department of State might be used as a vehicle 
for personal publicity to further a personal ambition. 

Senator Lancer. McLeod told you that Mr. Corsi told him? 

Mr. Wape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Did you ever ask Mr. Corsi about it yourself? 

Mr. Wave. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Senator HTenninos. How did he happen to launch into the discus- 
sion with you about your candidacy for Congress in the State of 


Texas, Mr. Wade? 
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Mr. Wape. Oh, I don’t know. 

Senator Hennines. You had been laying a rather heavy hand on 
him there for quite a few weeks. Do you suppose it was your disci- 
plinary prowess or your tendency to keep him in line or lower the 
boom on him that made him think that you might make a fine Mem- 
ber of the House from Texas—and I am not saying you would not at 
all, Mr. Wade? 

Mr. Wabr. Well, thank you very much, sir. 

Senator HenninoGs. | would not suggest that. 

But how did that get into it? Were you talking a lot about 
American politics ¢ 

Mr. Waber. Yes, sir. 

Senator HenninGs. Domestic political things? 

Mr. Wave. A bunch of us were sitting around in a hotel room in 
Munich or Frankfort, one of the cities in Germany, one night just 
discussing politics in general, and Mr. Corsi facetiously suggested 
that he could get me the Republican endorsement, since the Repub- 
licans had carried Texas, that I could be elected to the House from 
Texas. 

Senator Hennineos. This was just facetious then 4 

Mr. Wave. I think it was facetious, sir. 

Senator Hennincs. Well, you took it just as a joke / 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. I see. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator LAnGrer. In any event, you were running for Congress 
in Texas on the Republican ticket, and he was running for the Sen- 
ate in New York on the Republican ticket / 

Mr. Wapr. That seems to be indicated, Senator. 

Senator Watkins. Now, you are speaking facetiously ? 

Mr. Wave. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxins. You have to be very careful about that because 
people who were not here would not know that we were exchanging 
pleasantries here. 

Senator Lancer. How long were you with the Texas Rangers? 

Mr. Wape. Seven years, sir. 

Senator Lancer. What was the nature of your work there ? 

Mr. Wane. I was an assistant to the director. I had a number of 
jobs. I handled high-level special investigations for the director and 
forthe Governor. Lhandled public relations. I handled special proj- 
ects. I was in charge of the internal security and civil-defense opera- 
tions during the war years. I put ina personnel system. I did what- 
ever was necessary to be done. 

Senator Lancer. Well, there is nothing wrong with you running 
for Congress with the experience you had down there, was it? 

Mr. Wane. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Have you already testified about your educational 
background ? 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. I wanted to ask the question because I was not 
here. I did not know whether you had or not. I won’t press for an 
answer. 
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Miss Gururipcr. Mr. Wade, you got as far as Athens—when Mr. 
Corsi got out of the plane, he immediately wanted to find some news- 
paper correspondents. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Wave. Well, there were two things of some significance that 
come to my mind at the moment about Athens. One was this business 
of the newspaper interviews, which I finally arranged through a third 
party outside the E mbassy and outside the diplom: itic establishment, 
which I have already covered. The other was that he insisted on 
seeing some officials of the Greek Government. I asked him for what 
purpose he wanted to see the officials of the Greek Government, and 
he said, “I just want to sit down and talk — Greek-American rela- 
tionships with these people, heart to heart,” and I said, “If there is 
anything you want to know about Greek- sania relationships, why 
don’t we talk to the political section in the Embassy?” He said, “I 
don’t want to talk toa bunch of Americans.” He said, “I want to talk 
to these people themselves.” But IT said, “Mr. Corsi, Greek-American 
relationships are not your concern; you are concerned with immigra- 
tion matters.” 

Well, he just wanted to know just what the situation was all about 
and he wanted to talk to these people, and he asked that I try to ar- 
range some conferences for him with Greek officials, and I told him 
that I couldn’t do it. 

[I tried to pacify him by telling him there would be some Greek 
officials at the cocktail party that night. It happened that only one 
of them, I think, showed up. She was the wife of a Greek official. 

So this question of the press came up again in Germany. The vol- 
untary agencies, the Protestant voluntary agencies, felt there should 
be some publicity in Germany to encourage qualified applicants to 
come in, and he had some discussions about that, and I finally con- 
sented to write a statement which I thought would be helpful and 
would not be harmful, and submit it to the Department of State for 
clearance, with a request that it also be cleared through Bonn. And 
it was not cleared for the reason that this was during ‘that time when 
the military pacts were being read in the German ‘Parliament, and 
the political situation was rather delicate, and the people in Bonn 
didn’t want us doing anything that would stir up any side issues at 
that particular time, so nothing was done about that. 

Mr. Corsi also insisted on seeing some German officials in Bonn, 
and we circumvented that. The responsible people in Bonn explained 
to him, as I have just said, that the political situation was rather deli- 
cate, the Socialist Party was making quite a noise about the agree- 
ments which were then under consideration in the Parliament, and it 
was desired to just let the status quo prevail and not stir up any fresh 
issues at the time. 

So we got out of that one all right. 

There were no further particular difficulties. I think that I prob- 
ably wore the man down a little bit after Athens and Germany. 

The latter part of the trip was rather uneventful, excepting—— 

Senator Henntncs. Mr. Wade, you say you rather wore the man 
down a little bit; you mean by continually harassing him and keeping 
him blanketed and under control ? 

Mr. Wane. I wouldn’t say by harassing him, Senator. 
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Senator Hennings. Or would you say that he finally saw the wis- 
dom of your admonitions and your efforts to restrain him and 
acquiesced ? 

Mr. Wapr. Well, in some things that was true. In others, I think 
he just g got tired of heari ing from me about them and gave up. 

Senator Hennines. You wore him down sort of ‘by attrition. 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir; he became physically tired. 

Senator Hennineas. By the process of hammering. 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. That was a pretty rough schedule we were on 
and I think he became physically tired. 

Senator Lancer. Did you havea bridle on him, a checkrein ? 

Mr. Wave. No, Senator; my charter did not allow me to use one. 

Miss Gururince. Mr. Wade, as a result of your reports sent back to 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles sent Mr. Corsi a cable; isn’t that cor- 
rect, in Rome ? 

Mr. Wane. Just for the record, my report was not made directly to 
the Secretary. My report was made to Mr. McLeod, and as a result 
of the turning of the wheels back here, a telegram did come out from 
the Secretary, marked “personal, the chargé,” and Mr. Corsi and 
you have that in the record. 

Miss GutHriper. Did Mr. Corsi mention receipt of the telegram, I 
mean the cablegram, to you? 

Mr. Wane. I was present when Mr. Dubrow, the chargé in Rome, 
showed it to Mr. Corsi. 

Miss Gururiper. Did he show it to you or discuss it with you? 
Did he know that it was due to your reports that the cablegram, was 
sent reprimanding him? 

Mr. Wave. He did not discuss that with me. He must have known 
that it was the result of my doing or the doing of the Embassy, but I 
don’t know whether he was able to distinguish between the two sources 
in that respect. 

Miss GurHrinGE. Did he show any resentment toward you after he 
received that reprimand from the State Department? 

Mr. Wane. No; he did not show any resentment toward me and, 
as a matter of fact, he didn’t seem to consider it much of a reprimand. 
He was sitting there reading it and got through reading it and said 
something to Mr. Dubrow and I had not seen it so I reached for it 
and started re: vding it, and the first paragraph, as I recall, was quite 
long, and had to do with the Sec retary’s concern that he was planning 
to see foreign officials without the usual clearances through the Em- 
bassy and that sort of thing, and went on to set out what some of 
these procedures were, that a third person should be present to take 
notesandthatsortofthing. — 

As I was reading it he said, “Don’t pay any attention to that first 
paragraph; that is just rotten. What I want to know is, What does 
that last paragraph mean?” and the last paragraph said something to 
the effect that he should not announce any changes during this trip, 
and his specific question to Mr. Dubrow and me was, “Does that mean 
administrative changes or legislative changes?” and Mr. Dubrow and 
I agreed in interpreting it to mean any changes. 

Senator Lancer. Now in Germany, up to one time, only one actual 
refugee had come over; isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Wave. Upto that time? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. Wane. Senator, I frankly don’t know how many refugees have 
come over. 

Senator Lancer. The record shows, I believe, one actual refugee and 
the rest were all relatives. Did you and Mr. Corsi study the admin- 
istration of this act? That is what this committee is interested in. 

Mr. Wane. Of course, we studied it in great detail hour after hour 
until 3 o’clock in the morning. 

Senator Lancer. How do you explain the fact that only one actual 
refugee came over here at that time, or had come over here at that 
time ? 

Sentor Watkins. You mean came over here—to whom a visa was 
issued. Of course the issuance of a visa and an actual coming over are 
two different things. 

Mr. Wane. Senator, I don’t think it would be correct to say that only 
one refugee was coming over from Germany—is it Germany you were 
referring to? 

Senator Lancer. What does the record show, Miss Guthridge ¢ 

Miss Gururipce. Of what, Senator? 

Senator Lancer. What does the record show as to how many came 
over / 

Miss Gururiper. At what time? 

Senator Lancer. Came from Germany in January. 

Senator Henninos. And how many visas were issued ? 

Senator Lancer. We have those records. That was in January 1954. 

Mr. Wane. 1955, Senator. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Chairman, this would seem to reflect Ger- 
man expellees in Western Germany, Berlin, or Austria, 595 for the 
week ended April 15, 1955; was that right, Miss Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururince. That is what I have, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. And the cumulative total through April 15, 
1955, 1,088 ; total authorized, 55,000. 

Now as to the excapees in Western Germany, Berlin, or Austria, 95 
for the week ended April 15, 1955, and 179 cumulative total through 
April 15, 1955 ; 35,000 were authorized. 

Miss Gururipce. The report that Senator Hennings has been read- 
ing from is put out by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
It shows actually how many persons have entered. It differs from the 
one which we received from the State Department showing the number 
of visas issued. 

Senator Lancer. What was that testimony the other day about one 
actual refugee coming over, the rest being relatives ? 

Miss Gurnrince. That was Mr. Corsi’s testimony in the early days 
of the hearing, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. We would like to have your recommendation as to 
what can be done by this committee to assist the administration of the 
program and the recommendations—do you concur in the recom- 
mendations that Mr. Corsi made upon his return ? 

Mr. Wapr. I have never seen those recommendations, Senator. I 
have seen the-—— 

Senator Henninos. We all have Mr. Corsi’s testimony. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is a memorandum that we read at an earlier hearing. Mr. 
McLeod, I think the chairman and Senator Watkins will remember, 
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said he thought they were good recommendations for the most part. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. McLeod said he accepted them in part. 

Senator Hennines. He accepted them and J believe he said he was 
undertaking to follow through on them, didn’t he, Senator Watkins ¢ 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

Senator Hennings. On Mr. Corsi’s recommendations. 

Senator Lancer. You have never read them yourself / 

Mr. Wape. No, sir; | have not seen them. 

Senator Warkins. What is your function with the refugee 
program ¢ 

Mr. Wave. I am the principal representative of the Administrator 
abroad. I function in the Near East and in Europe as a liaison with 
all the many people and agencies who are involved in this complicated 
operation, Senator. I have liaison with the fore ign governments, with 
the voluntary agencies, with the other agencies of our Government, 
with the consular establishments. 

Senator Hennines. Where are you based, Mr. Wade? 

Mr. Wave. Geneva, sir. 

Senator Lancer. What is your personal opinion about how this pro- 
gram is working out ¢ 

Mr. Wane. Well, Senator, of course, it is disappointingly slow, if 
you look at it from the st: undpoint that the time is half gone. If you 
assume that the job of issuing visas should be half completed by now, 
it looks disappointingly slow. But if it is not an impertinence for me 
to use an example that I think would be very close to home to you 
gentlemen, you have got a session of Congress here whic h has been 
voing on for about 5 months. You have got, say, 2 or 3 months to 
co. You have done an enormous amount of committee work. You 
have had a lot of bills introduced and a lot of things have been done in 
the hard work of committees, but not many bills have been passed rela- 
tive to the number that will be passed within the next 2 or 3 months 
when the session ends. You have got all that stuff in the pipeline and 
at the proper time it is going to come out at the other end. 

That, I think, is very analogous to the operation of the refugee 
program. We have had all our committee work to do. We have 
had all these preparations to make, negotiations with the foreign 
governments to get the necessary agreements, stafling, housing, all 
of the preliminaries. Well, at this point the program is about half 
over. We have got more than 30,000 visas issued. 

Senator Warkins. You mean the time? 

Mr. Wave. In time; yes, sir. We have got more than 80,000 people 
in the mill now. I don’t think anybody ever intended that the things 
should be accomplished in the first 6 months or the first 9 months. 
We were given a period of time in which to administer the thing, 
and because of the complexities involved, we have had to phase it 
out in the hope and expectation, which has been brought to fruition, 
that the thing would be on an increasing scale of production, so that 
as that scale goes up, the number becomes much larger per week of 

visa issuances as we vet near the end of the program. 

Senator Lancer. It is borne out by the fact since March 18 you 
have issued 7,500 visas. 

Mr. Wave. That’s right. 

Senator Lancer. The report shows you are gaining in the program 
quite rapidly. 
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Senator HenninGs. Mr. Chairman, I think it is true that since this 
inquiry began there has been considerable acceleration, has there not, 
in the issuance of visas as well as actual refugees, escapees, and 

families entering the United States? 

As of the date of Mr. Corsi’s report, March 4, 1955, as to Germany, 
the report reflects there were 70,000 eligibles, the number of applica- 
tions was 19,529, and the number of visas issued 1,519. 

As to Italy, 60,000 were eligible, number of applications 47,703, 
and the number of visas issued 14,816. 


As to Greece, 17,000 eligibles, the number of applications 14,508, 


and the number issued 2,941. 


As to Austria, 20,000 eligibles, 7,902 applicants, and the number 
issued 899. 

As to France, 5,000 eligibles, 1,338 applicants, and the number 
issued 71. 

Now, you had never seen Mr. Corsi’s recommendations, you say. 

Mr. Wane. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Henninos. And to your observations, have any things been 
brought to your attention which you thought might have accelerated 
the operation of this act? 

Mr. Wave. I did not quite understand the question, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. Has anything been brought out, or brought 
to your attention, anything during your time with Mr. Corsi, during 
your visits to the several countries, on the Continent, did you observe 
anything in your conferences with Mr. Corsi in the discussions which 
you have said you had sometimes until 3 o’clock in the morning, 
did anything occur to you which might have acceleraetd the operation 
of the act in terms of putting it into effect, increasing its momentum ? 

Mr. Wavr. That is a very broad question, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Well, did you make any recommendations when 
you had completed this trip? 

Mr. Wabe. Senator, I make recommendations every day, every day. 

Senator Hennines. Did you make any with respect to the act 
and the carrying out of the terms of the act? 

Mr. Wane. To Mr. Corsi? 

Senator Hennin@s. To Mr. Corsi or to anyone else 4 

Mr. Wave. Well, Mr. Corsi and I discussed a great many things 
with respect to my recommendations to other people; the files of 
the State Department over here are full of letters. They have 
received as many as 13 letters from me in 1 day, most of them—in 
fact, probably all of them—containing recommendations. 

These things that I am speaking of now are little administrative 
details. 

Senator Hennrnos. No; but recommendations as to the act is what 
I am speaking of. 

Mr. Wape. As to the act itself, I have not given any great atten- 
tion to the matter of getting the act amended myself. I have done 
what I considered to be my duty in reporting back to the Department 
the difficulties that are encountered in the field, and sometimes those 
are matters of administrative detail; sometimes they are matters of 
legislative obstacles, somethings they are matters of interpretation 
of the legislation, and that sort of thing, but I have felt it was not my 
position ‘to write the law. 
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I have been trying to make the law work as it is and not depend 
upon its being amended. 

Senator Henninos. Very well. Did you make any suggestions to 
Mr. Corsi as the result of your observations? 

Mr. Wapr. Well, Mr. Corsi had several ideas which he discussed 
with me. One of them was that he wanted to recommend that the 
program be taken out from under the Department of State and set 
up separately in an organization like the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion. I told him I thought it was a little late to consider that at 
this stage of the game. 

I believe he advocated legislation which would—Senator, I am 
just not sure. I will have to. say this with reservations, I believe he 
advocated the use of a blanket assurance such as was used under the 
Displaced Persons Act. I know we discussed the thing and I told 
him that I felt the attitude of Congress was such that it simply would 
not be accepted. 

Senator Henntnes. Mr. Corsi, for example, in one of his recom- 
mendations says as follows: 

The need for vigorous leadership of the program is essentially evident in Ger- 
many and Italy. The consul general in Naples, for instance, displayed no par- 
ticular interest in the program on the day we visited that center for a spot 
check of operations in a representative Italian area. In a leading German center, 


the consul general volunteered that the program ‘was in great need of direct, 


outside supervision, adding that the consul, as a rule, cannot give it the time 
and attention it deserves. 


Mr. Corsi went on to say : 


It is felt the program needs leadership at the top in addition and supple- 
mentary to whatever leadership the regular consular service is now giving; first, 
because consuls and consul generals have other things to do and cannot devote 
themselves entirely to the program and secondly because those who, in the last 
analysis, ought to be responsible for the outcome of the program should not 
be hampered by the restraints, the protocol— 


getting back to our old problem— 


and the associations of career services. They should devote themselves wholly 
and solely to the program. 

Would you care to comment on those remarks. 

Mr. Wave. Yes, I would like like to comment on that. That would 
seem to me to be a part of Mr. Corsi’s oversimplification—over sim- 
plified approach to the problem wherein he advocated doing some- 
thing spectacular or drastic that would give this thing a new com- 
plexion, as he puts it, I believe, a new life. 

I know the consular establishments abroad pretty well, I live with 
them, and there are people who are responsible for the operation of 
this program, the consul general in Naples has the overall respon- 
sibility for the operation ‘of the program in Naples, and it is true 
that he did not spend a great deal of time with us, but the man who 
spent the entire day w ith us was the man who is responsible for the 
operation of the program, the man who knows the most about it, the 
man to whom the ‘esponsible consul general is looking for results. 

I must say that I certainly cannot agree with any observation that 
the Consular Service is not doing a job on this program. 

Senator Henniné6s. It is my recollection, and our chairman and 
Senator Watkins may recall the facts better than I, but it seems to 
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me that Mr. McLeod said that he thought these recommendations were 
very good ones and since Mr. Corsi hi ad made them, they were doing 
the best they could to put them into effect. 

Mr. Wapr. Senator, did he say that categorically, or did he mean 
to say that some of these recommendations were being put into effect? 

Senator Hennines. As I remember it, I believe I read these to 
Mr. McLeod when Mr. McLeod came before us—Miss Guthridge will 
correct me if 1 am wrong—— 

Senator Watkins. I don’t remember that he agreed with you that 
we ought to have something on the outside. That involved a legis- 
lative change. 

Senator Hennines. He did not agree with all of it, Senator Wat- 
kins, and that is my remembrance today. He did say, as I recall it, 
that he thought these suggestions Mr. Corsi made in his report of 
March 4, 1955, were in the main sensible, constructive, and that the 
Department had already, since Mr. Corsi had made the report, under- 
taken to follow up these suggestions for the most part to adopt them. 
That is my best recollection of the testimony, Miss Guthridge. 

Miss Gururipce. IT am looking for it, Senator. 

Senator Henninos. Of course, what I am getting at, Mr. Wade, is 
not to undertake to embarrass you in any way, but to indicate, if such 
were the facts, that Mr. Corsi may have known to some extent at least 
what he was about and it is possible that since the suggestions that 
he made were by Mr. McLeod said to be valuable and constructive 
ones, that maybe Mr. Corsi saw just a little more and learned just a 
little more than we might have suspected. 

In the light of these recommendations, I just wondered if that could 
be the case. 

Mr. Wane. Senator, he had that idea before we ever got to Europe 
and he discussed it with me very early in the game. He scouaaadle 
advocated that I be made a Deputy Administrator in the field, with 
authority to go around and crack these guys’ heads; I am quoting. 
I explained to Mr. Corsi on repeated occasions the way in which the 
State Department is organized abroad: I explained to him that an 
Ambassador is the personal representative of the President, and that 
nobody goes in and tells an Ambassador what to do in his country, 
and that we have these channels of organization, that the State Depart- 
ment isa big organization and we must assume it is pretty well organ- 
ized and that you cannot come along and change the whole organiza- 
tion for any one program no matter how important it is, and my per- 
sonal view on the thing is that the State Department, as it is consti- 
tuted, if it is incompetent to administer a program like this, then the 
State Department must be awfully incompetent to administer its over- 
all responsibilities. 

We have fitted this thing into the framework of administration. 
The supervisory consuls general, the Consul General, the principal 
officers or consuls are responsible for the thing. They have their aides 
who are specifically responsible. For ex cample, in Munich, you have 
a consular officer who is the man in charge of the refugee relief pro- 
gram. You have got over him a man who is in charge of the entire 
Visa operation. Well. it is certainly just a logical organization. 

Now, I explained to Mr. Corsi that I didn’t want any authority. 
The authority I have is persuasion and commonsense and esprit de 
corps and common interest in getting a job done. 
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I don’t want any authority. I don’t want to go in and try to rap 
anybody on the head. You do not do things like that in the Forei ign 
Service, and if you bring in outsiders in a thing like this, to take it 
over, I think in the first place that it is unnecessary. I myself am 
convinced that we have got this machinery geared up, the sausages are 
beginning to come out of the end just as we intended and antic ipated 
they would. Our timetable is a little off, but the whole thing has been 
on this rising curve and I don’t see any reason for doing anything 
drastic such as a complete reorganization. 

I think it is a matter of administrative tightening up as we have 
cooperated to do as we expect to continue to do wherever we find 
any sort of a loophole that we can plug, any sort of an operation that 
can shorten, we will do it. 

Senator Hennines. Have you found any? 

Mr. Wave. Innumerable ones, Senator. When you start off on a 
thing like that which is new, naturally your processes have not been 
refined at the beginning. No matter how much planning you do, 
things don’t always work out as you expect them to, so you are con- 
stantly changing. 

Senator Hennines. What, for example, Mr. Wade, did you find 
in Germany that required tightening up, and what was tightened 
up asa am of your excursion and observations there ¢ 

Mr. Wapr. Well, sir, one of the things that Mr. Corsi advocated 
wast a within the iia establishment, the refugee function should 
be entirely separated from the normal visa function as a separate 
unit. I agree with him that that sounded pretty good, but that for 
various reasons we had done the thing as a consolidated operation 
in the beginning, and that it was a little late at this stage of the game, 
one good reason being that you would have a treme ndous space prob- 
lem in rearranging the thing physically. But 1 was interested be- 
cause he rode that point pretty hard. So I went back over to Munich 
and I spent 8 weeks with those people in Munich and they had been 
thinking about this same thing themselves. And up to now, Salz- 
burg is the only operation that 1s entirely separate and that was done 
out of physical necessity. There was no space so they had to set 
up in a different building. 

Well, in Munich the physical arrangement is such that it was 
possible to make it separate so we looked into the thing from every 
angle and convinced ourselves that since it was physically possible 
to do it, that from the standpoint of efficiency it would be better to do it 
that way and it is now an accomplished fact. 

That is the biggest one administrative change that has taken place 
anywhere. 

Senator Henninos. Has it been done anywhere outside of Munich? 

Mr. Wapr. No, sir. 

Senator Hennines. But you considered it to be a good thing, if 
possible. 

Mr. Wane. If possible, yes. 

Senator Hennrnes. The problem, however, seems to be one of limi- 
tation of space. 

Mr. Wapr. That's right. 

Senator Henntnes. Is that right? 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, sir, and the limitations on the use of personnel 
where there were combined operations which can be done more effi- 
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ciently by one person taking fingerprints, for example, that sort of 
thing. It is just like trying to run any kind of a business, you just 
try to figure out what the most efficient. w ay of doing it is. 

Senator Hennes. Do you recall any other suggestions that were 
either followed or explored that Mr. Corsi or you may have made 
with respect to the acceleration of the progr am ¢ 

Mr. Wapr. Well now, do you want Mr. Corsi’s suggestions or mine, 
let’s separate them. 

Senator Henninos. Let’s do separate them. I would ask you to 
separate them if you could, Mr. Wade. You may have some current 
suggestions as a result of your deliberations and associations together 
over this period of time. You agreed on some; did you not? 

Mr. Wapr. I don’t really recall any very significant ones. Mr. 
Corsi was concerned primarily with the ove call organization. 

Senator Hennrnos. You recalled the Munich one now, the one 
relating to Germany and the one that happened in Munich. 

Mr. Wape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Do you recall any others in any other coun- 
try, in any other places, any other cities or centers in any other 
countries ? 

Mr. Wane. Not specifically at this time. 

Senator Hennines. Did you try to put this into effect in Italy, for 
example ¢ 

Mr. Wapr. The separation ? 

Senator Henninas. The separation, yes. 

Mr. Wave. No, sir; we have so much difficulty in Italy that Mr 
McLeod had to almost go to the extent of getting the Navy to back : 
ship up in there to give us some office space, as you will recall, 

Senator Hennrnes. And was the problem there one of space, in 
Italy, was that the reason that you did not follow the separation sug- 
gestion in Italy? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, we have a difficult situation there. For example, 
Naples, which is our biggest issuing point in Italy, is already in two 
buildings. We have a space problem there; the consular establish- 
ment is so widely separated that it isa very unsatisfactory physical ar- 
rangement, but it would not be feasible to change. 

Senator Hennincs. Was that true as well in Greece, in Austria, and 
in France ? 

Mr. Wane. It could be done in Greece, but the thing is running so 
well in Greece that I don’t see any point in changing it. 

Senator HenNINGs. Apparently, Mr. Wade, on March 3, in Greece 
there had been 14,308 applicants and 2,941 issuances. 

Mr. Wave. Yes, sir. Well, the only way you can get that in per- 
spective is to look at the weekly increase in issuances from the time it 
started. Since that time it has grown constantly. We have got the 
thing phrased out so as to complete it about September 1956, and of 
course there is an important consideration there on the phasing of the 
program in that it takes a given amount of personnel to do a given 
amount of work. 

And you have got the problem of getting people who have had the 
proper experience and the proper language » qualifications a and all that 
sort of thing for temporary jobs, which is difficult enough to begin 
with. 
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Well, now this is a point on which Mr. Corsi and I differed. In 
order to make a splash, he advocated very strongly and repeatedly 
and vigorously that we double the staff in Greece in order to get 
the program completed in 9 or 10 months. That is one of the things 
that was reported in one of my cables and I remonstrated with him 
and so did some of the consular oflic ers. We pointed out that in the 
first place, we probably could not at this point hire qualified person- 
nel for such a short period of time in order to get the thing done. 

In the second place, the load that we would place on the Greek 
Government in connection with the documents and the other activi- 
ties would probably be unbearable from the Greek standpoint. 

In the third place, we would destroy the morale and actually be 
guilty of a breach of faith with the people already in the program 
in Greece to whom it had been implied at least that they would have 
a job at the end of 1956. As I said earlier, this is not just some- 
thing that you can punch about and make everything right itself. It is 
a very complicated situation. 

Senator Warkins. I would like to ask about the general setup 
there on the emigration program under the basic act, the consular 
service handles the issuance of visas under that ? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. They have an organization, they have the peo- 
ple there, they have the fingerprints, they have thte security people, 
they have all these people, they have an organization already built 
up to handle that operation ? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. What have we done in effect is to add an addi- 
tional quota to be taken care of under this act ? 

Mr. Wane. ‘That’s right. 

Senator Warkins. And under certain specifications ? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. We have added to the existing organization. 

Senator Warxtins. That is right, you have added to the existing 
organization to carry this extra load. 

Mr. Wanr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. But there is much of the machinery and much 
of the information they have gathered under the basic act, the opera- 
tions under the basic act that they can use in the operation of this 
special act. 

Mr. Wape. Precisely, sir, your file clerks, your file maintenance, a 
lot of the operation is mixed up with the regular program. 

Senator Warkrns. For instance, the Public Health Service, they 
have a doctor, they would not have to add more doctors just to take 

are of the health | inspection, would they, the health check, or did they 
add more ? 

Mr. Wape. In some cases, they had to add doctors. 

Senator WarTkKrns. In a consulate where they had a large number 
of applicants, I assume that would be necessary. 

Mr. Wape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. But the basic examination with respect to health, 
that was the same under the two acts ? 

Mr. Wane. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Watkins. I checked at most of these consulates where this 
work would be done while I was over there in 1953, and I found that 
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they had a basic organization, with some exceptions, that seemed to 
me would be the sound thing to do from the standpoint of cost to the 
United States Government and for efficiency, and I can see that it 
would not do to send a lot of people over there in the very beginning 
of the program, it might be necessary later on to have the same number, 
if there was a reason that later on the applications would begin to 
come in and they would come in gradually and the need for all these 
people would occur at various times, at a later time probably, for the 
full crew to do the work, 

I can see that we would have a heavy expense if we sent all the 
security officials we needed while the program was going full blast, 
if we sent all the doctors and all the other people over in the very 
beginning. You would have a payroll for a long time without any- 
thing in partic ular to do. 

Mr. Wave. That’s right. s 

Senator Warkrns. So it seems to me we had to watch the financial 
end of it as well as the speed with which we get the people over. 

Mr. Wave. We had to build it up gradually. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Chairman, Miss Guthridge has been good 
enough to have found the question that I put to Mr. McLeod in the 
afternoon of the hearings that he appeared before us, and with the 
indulgence of the committee, 1 would like to read, not the entire record, 
but refer to certain questions and answers, bearing in mind, of course, 
Mr. Wade, that it is not the purpose of this subcommittee to prove 
anybody right or anybody wrong. Our concern is the administration 
of the act in which so many of us take great interest, because the Presi- 
dent of the United States had expressed himself as needing this emer- 
gency act as an instrument of foreign policy. 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. And many of us upon this committee, notably 
the distinguished Sen: ator from Utah, and the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota, made a hard fight for the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

Senator Warkins. And incidentally, the Senator from Missouri 
was right in the thick of the fray. 

Senator Hennines. I thank you. I played a very small part, but 
I was glad to have done so. 

It was put to us that this was a great emergency. We spent many 
nights here as Senators will remember. That was in the height of 
the summer where some were filibustering. 

Senator Warkrins. That was at the height of the filibuster, that 
was in the committee. 

Senator Henninas. Yes, in the committee. We had our problems 
in the committee and they were ultimately resolved. 

Now, there is not an effort to cast any unfavorable reflection upon 
either the State Department, Mr. McLeod or anybody associated with 
the Department, nor is it an effort necessarily to vindicate Mr. Corsi 
or anybody else. 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, sit 

Senator Hennines. Or to reflect by the same token upon Mr. Corsi. 
However, the transcript reflects that this question was asked at page 
190 on April 15, 1955 by me: 

Senator Hennines. The following recommendations that Mr. Corsi makes 
in summing up. He says: “The following recommendations are submitted on 
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the basis of the foregoing observations, and in my opinion should produce the 
results desired if adopted immediately.” 


These are Mr. Corsi’s recommendations. 


“(a) Name a businessman of stature or a prominent public figure, with ad- 
ministrative capacity, whose name might be known to the German public, as 
Assistant Administrator or Deputy Administrator for Germany, to be responsi- 
ble solely to the Administrator in Washington with authority to make on the 
spot emergency decisions.” 


There was some colloquy there which is aside from the point in 
question, as to certain names, the Senators will remember, that were 
mentioned in there. Mr. Corsi had made the specific suggestion of 
two men to have that job. 

Now then, I asked Mr. Corsi this question : 


Now, without reference to the names of these gentlemen, has anything been 
done in order to get such a man to act as assistant administrator or deputy 
administrator in Germany since this report was made? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator HENNINGS. That is now under way? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator HENNINGS. So that one of Mr. Corsi’s recommendations is now being 
acted upon and has been accepted as being a substantial and a worthy 
recommendation? : 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 


Now then. I continue: 


“(b) Do the same in Italy, for example’—and so on, and more names have 
been suggested. Is that under way? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. We have taken those two together—— 

Senator HENNINGS. We don’t mean with reference to specific names. 

Mr. McLeop. No; I am talking about the recommendation of (@) and (b) 
have been lumped together. We are of the opinion one man can handle this. 

Senator HENNINGS. One man can handle both Germany and Italy? 

Mr. McLeEop. Yes, sir. 


And I go on now under (c) : 


“Establish a central ‘authority’ or inspection service with responsibility 
for a continuous case check of operations in all the program countries.” 
Has that recommendation been authorized? 


T asked. 


Mr. McLeop. Well, it has been discussed. 

Senator HENNINGS. Or is anything under way with respect to it? 

Mr. McLeop. I had a similar idea myself some time back, and it was pointed 
out to me that the Department has its regular inspection service that goes 
around and conducts inquiries as ot just this type of thing. 

I may say that I still agree with Mr. Corsi and think that it would be a 
desirable thing to have done, that this would give uS a more or less continuous 
audit of operations. 

Senator HENNINGS. Recommendation (d) on page 6: 

“Restore confidence in the program, in Germany especially, by an effective 
public-relations program under the direction of the assistant or deputy assistant 
administrator for the nation.” 

How do you view that recommendation, Mr. McLeod, and what, if anything, 
is being done in furtherance of it, if you viewed it favorably? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, as a matter of fact, of course, there isn’t the assistant 
or deputy assistant in Germany, as this is predicated on that thought. 

But we did follow through on this and had some discussions with the United 
States Information Service people here in Washington as to how they could 
contribute and, as a matter of fact, we had a special press release put out by 
the High Commissioner, Mr. Conant, and it may be of interest to you to know 
that he reported to the Department the fact that when he put this out it was 
ignored by the German press, and not more than the first or second lines of 
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the press release appeared, and he was reporting to us on the rather disap- 
pointing results of his attempt to carry out this recommendation. 


Now as to recommendation (@), which is the last one: 


“Have top-level reaffirmation of the emergency character of the program by 
the President and the Secretary and by such executives in the participating de- 
partments as may be effective in redoubling effort all along the line.” 

Will you please tell us, Mr. McLeod, what your view of that recommendation 
is, and whether anything, if your view of it is favorable, what, if anything, has 
been done to put it into effect? 


That is the question I asked of Mr. McLeod with respect to Mr. 
Corsi’s recommendation identified as (e). 
To this question Mr. McLeod replied: 


Well, of course, this is more or less a continuing action that has been recom- 
mended here, and this has been done in the past a number of times. 

I personally question the effectiveness of doing it too much, because I think, 
as everybody knows in the service, and I hope everywhere else, that this is 
the President’s program, that he suggested it, and it was one of the pieces of 
legislation which he personally had expressed great interest in at the time it 
was before the Congress. 

I don’t think any of us have ever lost sight of that fact. We felt that his 
letter to the governors last August, which, of course, was publicized, was the 
reaffirmation of his conviction with respect to this program, and while I think 
this is a perfectly valid suggestion, I think that is not perhaps concrete enough. 

I recall, I believe, Mr. Corsi initiated this suggestion, I know that we have 
endeavored to interest the advertising council in a program to have some kind 
of a national week in which publie attention would be directed toward this 
program, and, I think, generally speaking, this is along that same line. 

Senator HENNINGS. So that in sum, Mr. McLeod, we might say that these 
recommendations at page 6 by sir. Corsi were substantially and in the main 
considered to be good, and that you have acted upon them, with the exception 
of those which await further operation in terms of things having to be done by 
way of precedents? 

Mr. McLeop. I regard them as very helpful. 

Senator Hennines. And then you do regard Mr. Corsi’s term of service with 
the Department under your direction as having been helpful to you and helpful 
to the administration of the Refugee Act? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I regard his advisory functions as being helpful; yes, sir. 

Senator HeENNINGS. You regard his advisory functions as being helpful. 
Which of the functions, which he undertook to exercise or failed to exercise, did 
you not view as being helpful, and why? 

Mr. McLeop. The difficulty in pinning him down was certainly not helpful. 
The effect of having him administratively listed as the adviser to the Secretary, 
and yet operationally attempting to give orders, instructions, and carry our 
operational activities was, as I think you can see, terribly confusing to the staff 
of this program. 

And I am very proud of the staff we have assembled here. They have worked 
much beyond the call of duty, much harder, in my judgment, than the average 
Government employee. 

In fact, it is inconceivable to me that anybody could entertain the thought that 
there is not a lot of heart in this program because of the strenuous efforts of 
this staff, and I was very disturbed and distressed by the morale situation which 
was developing as the result of this inability to get him hitched, get Mr. Corsi, 
I cuess, hitched and in harness, and on the team. 

The staff—there was great confusion resulting in the staff as to what projects 
he was undertaking and how they were supposed to find out about them and how 
they could implement them or bring them about. 


And so on. And so it would seem that the recommendations that 
Mr. Corsi made were certainly given the most serious consideration 
and were acted upon or some substantial reason was given if they were 
not acted upon. 

Mr. Wabr. Senator, my experience in this thing, and I have been in 
it from almost the beginning, certainly convinces me there is no pride 
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of authorship. We have received a great many suggestions from 
the voluntary agencies, from the other agencies of the Government. 
There is no protocol within the organization with respect to who has 
the authority or the responsibility for making a suggestion. We all 
make them, and one of my jobs in Europe has been to cross fertilize 
ideas when I find that we can do something better. If we do some- 
thing in Munich that works out well, we pass the word along to the 
coordinator for Germany, for Greece, for Italy—and the thing 
spreads, we are on our way and—— 

Senator Lancer. We have got to finish up with you unless there 
is something else you want to say. 

Mr. Wave. There is nothing in particular, Senator. I would like 
to say one thing. You mentioned a moment ago Mr. McLeod’s re- 
marks about the work that people are doing. It liurts me, actually, 
to see the motives of a bunch of public servants questioned. It is 
inconceivable to me that you could get together a group of people 
in an organization like the foreign service, as big as it is, repre- 
senting a cross section of the American people, who in concert, for 
some strange reason, would try to thwart the will of Congress and 
drag its feet in the administration of a law. I simply cannot con- 
ceive of how that could be accomplished, even if anybody wanted 
to accomplish it. 

Senator Hennings. Mr. Wade, I hope you don’t think I was 
impugning 8 

Mr. Wave. I don’t think you were. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Corsi did. 

Senator Hennincs. We are in this business all together and some 
of us will inevitably be subject to criticism at some time or another. 

Senator Lancer. We will call the next witness. Go right ahead. 
Will you give us your name, address, and background ? 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN PHLEGER, LEGAL ADVISER, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Mr. Puircer. My name is Herman Phleger. I come from San 
Francisco, and I am the Legal Adviser of the Department of State. 
[ practiced law for 35 or 50 years before entering the Government 
service in January of 1953. 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. Phleger, as the Legal Adviser of the State 
Department, you are the one who makes the inte rpretations and helps 
to formulate the regulations when a new law is enacted, is that not a 
part of your duties? 

Mr. Puuecer. I think that is generally true, yes. 

Miss Guturwer. After the passage of P ublic Law 203, August 7, 
1953, how long after the passage of the act were you asked to analyze 
it and issue interpretations and instructions, to coordinate regulations 
in connection with that act? 

Mr. Puurcer. My office is one of substantial size and covers the 
whole phase of the legal affairs of the State Department. One of 
them is to advise the visa and passport divisions. I have an Assistant 
Legal Adviser, Mr. Yingling, who has been with the Department for 2 
years and is very familiar with that matter, and he is the one who 
worked with the Administrator and his assistants in the formula- 
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tion of regulations and in the giving of advice as to the carrying out 
of the act. 

My own familiarity with the matter is exceedingly limited. 

Miss Gururingr. You have not the final—it is not up to you to 
finally approve any regulations or instructions which are issued by 
your office or to review them ? 

Mr. PHiLEcer. Only if there is some controversy or discussion 
that would take it out of the ordinary; otherwise the making of those 
regulations would be a routine matter. 

Miss GutTHripce. When did you first meet Mr. Corsi ? 

Mr. Puuecer. I think I only met Mr. Corsi once. It may have been 
twice. I believe it was in January of this year that Mr. Corsi, accom- 
panied by an assistant, I believe it was Mr. Thompson, called at my 
office. He introduced himself, said that he had come into the Depart- 
ment as a Special Assistant to the Secretary to help out on the refugee 
relief program and he wanted to get acquainted, because he thought 
there were some changes, perhaps, in the administrative rules and 
regulations that would facilitate the program. 

I knew Mr. Corsi by reputation. We hada very pleasant disctission 
and meeting. He brought up, I recall, two specific instances where 
he felt that the statute itself appeared to be so restrictive as to impede 
the program and speculated as to whether or not through regulation 
or interpretation those restrictions might be lessened. 

This is all from recollection, but I recall two specifie matters that 
were discussed either then or at a later meeting. One was the require- 
ment of the act that whenever a refugee or Immigrant was brought 
in under this act, it was necessary to specify the exact address at which 
he would live. 

1 told him that I thought that a reading of the act, particularly in 
the light of the purpose which Congress had in mind wouid, it seemed 
to me, permit that to be handled by a regulation which would permit 
the giving of the address of an abode as being in care of the person 
who was sponsoring bringing him in and if he did not live fin: uly in 
that place, then to supply the actual address he was able to do so. And 
we later worked out an opinion to that effect. 

The other specific matter was—pointing out that in the definition 
of a refugee, there is a requirement that to be a refugee, one must be 
out of his usual place of abode, unable to return there, who has not 
been finally and firmly resettled and who is in urgent need of assistance 
for the essentials of life or for transportation. 

He gave as an instance of the application of that the fact that there 
were some Japanese who had lost their homes and farms in Japan 
by calamitous floods, but who had moved and were being taken care of 
by relatives’ and were working on the relatives’ farms “and could not 
be said to be without—that they were in urgent need of assistance for 
the essentials of life. 

I told him I thought that also was a matter of interpretation that 
could be adequately covered and that we did cover it and i understand 
that that probiem also was cleared up. 

I think those are the only two instances. Mr. Corsi displayed every 
evidence of a desire to see that the program was functi ioning as well as 
it could under the statutory requirements and we certainly expressed 
our desire to do whatever we could in an appropriate legal way to see 
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that the statute, the spirit of the statute, was carried out in such a way 
as to permit it to function effectively. 

Senator Warkins. May I ask you a question’ You are acquainted, 
oi course, with the general provisions of the act with respect to the 
administration of it 4 

Mr. Puuecer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator Warkuins. I understand that the office Mr. McLeod holds in 
the Department of State was assigned or was given that particular 
function. 

Mr. PHie&gEer. That is correct. 

Senator Warkins. Could you see how Mr. Corsi could werk in the 
State Department, be in a position of giving orders or directing the 
operation of that program if he was not either in Mr. McLeod's posi- 
tion or an assistant to him or a deputy to him ¢ 

Mr. Puurcer. | think that the language of the act and also the legis- 
lative history indicates that Congress intended that the responsiblity 
and authority under this act should be concentrated in the Oflice of 
Administrator, 1 think of consular and security affairs. 

Senator Warkins. That’s right. 

Mr. Puurcer. And I don’t see how the functions of the act could be 
performed except by that Administrator or someone acting under his 
cirection or as part of his organization. 

Senator Warkrins. I have spent some time listening to the details of 
this entire situation, and I have been aware of the situation Mr. Corsi 
was placed in by the invitation and the appointment given to him as 
an Assistant Secretary, not an Assistant Secretary, but as an Assistant 
tothe Secretary, advising him with reference to immigration and other 
related matters, and also his relationship to Mr. McLeod and his office. 
It would seem to me, and largely also by reason of his own attitude 
when he came down, he put himself, all of this combination of circum- 
stances, put himself in an almost impossible situation as far as the 
administration of the act was concerned. He came down with the idea 
that he would not have Mr. McLeod's position. He did not want to be 
the Administrator of the act. He did not intend to be an assistant, 
because he said Mr. McLeod’s name, he had a bad reputation up his 
way and frightened the children by using McLeod’s name, and so he 
wouldn't be his deputy, but he was going to be an assistant, in a way, 
to the Secretary. 

Under the law, can you conceive of any way that he could be in a 
position to give orders or any effective administration that could be 
worked out of anything he e ‘ould do except what he could do by giving 
advice ¢ 

Mr. Putecer. Senator Watkins, I know nothing whatever about his 
appointment or the description of his job. When he called on me to 
introduce himself, and to discuss the matter, I gained the impression 
from his conversation that he had been invited to investigate the pro- 
eram and to make recommendations and suggestions that would be 
helpful i in its administration. 

He did not talk in his discussion with me as to plans of administra- 
tion or specific administrative functions that he would exercise. It was 
solely by way of inquiry, familiarization with the provisions of the 
law, and an inquiry as to how various interpretations might facilitate 
the operation of the program. 
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It was all in that context that we had our discussion. 

Senator Warkins. I assume from what has been placed before this 
committee, it is clear and beyond doubt or dispute that he was only to 
act In an advisory capac ity, to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Puxecer. Well, as I say, Senator Watkins, I know nothing of 
the circumstances of his appointment or of his directives. But in his 
discussion with me, they were along the line of familarization—of 
familiarizing himself with the possibilities of the act, making sugges- 
tions as to methods by which the operation of the act might “be expe- 
dited and inquiring whether or not there were legal rulings that might 
be made that would have that result. 

Senator Warkrns. Since vou have not been and are not acquainted 
with the job description, I would assume that would would not want 
to give any legal opinion on that matter. But it would seem to me 
that the whole difficulty with Mr. Corsi grew out of an impossible situa- 
tion from a legal point of view. He did not want to be the Adminis- 
trator. He did not want to be the deputy. He wanted to be an ad- 
viser and he wanted the Secretary, or the State Department, to take 
his advice. He did not take his advice and when they tried to get him 
to act as the Acting Director for a time, when the letter was sent to 
him from the Secretary, he found his title at the bottom of the letter 
did not satisfy him and he refused to sign it and walked out. 

I don’t know whether that is all in the record or not, but that is the 
information that came tome. I thought that was an unfortunate sit- 
uation. It probably would have been obviated if the lawyers had been 
called in at the beginning to outline what could be done under it so 
that each one would understand just what his function was and par- 
ticularly Mr. Corsi. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Phleger, this committee is interested in the 
administration of this act. What is the name of this gentleman who 
is in charge of it for you? 

Mr. Putecer. Mr. Raymond T. Yingling. 

Senator Langer. Is he here this morning? 

Mr. Puiecer. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. There is no objection on your part to meeting with 
Miss Guthridge, Senators Hennings, Watkins, or myself to discuss 
proposed amendments 4 

Mr. Puircer. None whatever. Asa matter of fact, they have been 
working on amendments over a period of weeks and months and there 
has been a very considerable amount of work done just along that line. 
It is, as you know, quite a technical field, and the men who have 
worked on it for years have been the ones called on to attempt to 
render some assistance in the way of suggestions. 

Senator Lancer. We thank you very much for your coming here 
this morning. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this: Mr. 
Phleger has come here from San Francisco, one of the leading lawyers 
of the United States, and left a very fine law practice to come down 
here and serve his country and I would like to say, for one, that I have 
the utmost confidence that we will not only have Mr. Phleger’s coopera- 
tion, but that it will be substantial in terms of such legal contributions 
as may be required. I know that his heart is in the carrying out of 
this program, I am satisfied about that. 
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Miss Gururingr. Mr. Phleger, I would like to ask you one more 


question. Congressman W alter sent a letter to the Secret: iry of State 
in which he made certain allegations concerning Mr. Corsi. Did you 
see that letter or was it referred to you at any time ? 

Mr. Priircer. No, I have never seen it. 

Miss Guireincr. | am speakeing of the letter wherein he said that 
Mr. Corsi might be too closely associated with certain organizations. 

Mr. Pitecer. No, that was—it would not come to me at all. 

Miss Gurnrivgre. Did Mr. Corsi phone you in connection with that 
letter and ask your opinion as to what he should do? 

Mr. Puuecer. No, no, he did not. I do recall this: That after there 
had been some charges, as I understand it, someone in Mr. Corsi’s office, 
1 think not Mr. Corsi, inquired of me as to whether or not there was 
any material bearing upon this which was in my, within my, jurisdic- 
tion and I advised him that it did not fall within my sphere at all. 

Senator Lancer. Call your next witness, Miss Guthridge. 





TESTIMONY OF RODERIC L. 0’CONNOR, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Senator Lancer. Mr. O’Connor was sworn. 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir; I have been sworn. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. O’Connor, you are the assistant to Mr. Dulles, 
one of the assistants to Mr. Dulles? 

Mr. O'Connor. I am one of his assistants. 

Senator Lancer. In that connection you act for Mr. Dulles on cer- 
tain occasions in his absence ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, I would not say that I act for him: no. I 
am in a staff relationship rather than a command relationship. I 
handle his papers in effect, and occasionally I have to make a judg- 
ment as to when he should see things or should not, but I would not 
say I act for him. 

Senator Lancer. May I ask as to the telegram sent by Mr. Roy 
Wade concerning certain so-called violations of protocol; did you 
see that telegram that was directed to Mr. Dulles and did you 
handle it? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, it was a telegram directed by Mr. Dulles 
to Mr. Corsi, and I did see ee telegram and I did handle it. I also 
showed it to the Secretary. 

Senator Lancer. You did. In your position with the State De- 
partment as an assistant to Mr. Dulles, will you tell the committee 
when you first met Mr. Corsi 4 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes; I would be delighted to. Actually, I first met 
Mr. Corsi away back in 1949 when I was working for Mr. Dulles 
when he was in the Senate. I was his legislative assistant. You 
will recall, I know, Senator Langer, when he was the Senator from 
New York. 

Senator Hennrines. We all recall. 

Mr. O’Connor. You all remember, I am sure. During the course 
of the political activity in New York I knew Mr. Corsi, but only 
slightly. I would say we had only a very passing acquaintanceship. 
I met him again for the next time when he came dow n, I believe it was 
sometime in January—I forget the exact date—to come into the State 
Department in this advisory job. 
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Miss Gururincge. What was your impression of him when you first 
met him? I mean as to his ability; what did you know of his back- 
ground ? : 

Mr. O'Conner. Well, I knew in a very general way of his reputa- 
tion as a man who has the credit of being an expert in immigration 
matters and labor matters. His record in New York political life is 
well known and needs no elaboration. I confess that I had no specific 
knowledge of his abilities or his method of operation. 

Miss Gururipce. While Mr. Corsi was in Europe and accompanied 
by Mr. Wade, Mr. Wade had occasion to make several reports. I think 
3 or 4 reports in all, to Mr. Dulles. Did you receive each of those 
reports and did you answer each of them ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, it is not quite accurate to say, I think, that 
Mr. Wade reported to the Secretary. He reported to his chief in the 
normal course of channels which is, of course, Mr. McLeod. Mr. Mc- 
Leod did not see fit, there was no reason that he should see fit, to for- 
ward all of these rather lengthy reports to the Secretary. Mr. 
McLeod did keep me informed in a very general way of the nature 
of Mr. Wade's reports. And at the time that Mr. McLeod brought 
this matter finally to my attention and suggested that the Secretary 
should send a cable to Mr. Corsi, Mr. McLeod and I discussed these 
reports. 

Miss Gururince. So that you. in effect, sent the cable ? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, I thought I had explained that. Mr. MeLeod 
recommended that we should send a message of some sort. Mr. 
McLeod and I collaborated on drafting a message. Before it was 
sent, I took it to the Secretary because Mr. Corsi was not only a 
personal — but also on his personal staff, if vou will, as a special 
assistant. I showed it to the Secretary. I cannot be certain that 
Mr. McLeod was present at the time, I frasiidhy do not remember. 
But I do know that we discussed, informed the Secretary, either I 
alone or I and Mr. McLeod, of 1 or 2 of the high points of the 
reports that had been coming to us from abroad by way of Mr. 
Wade’s reports and so the Secretary was informed in a somewhat 
sketchy way, perhaps, of these charges, but sufficiently informed 
so that he thought he was justified in sending such a personal mes- 
sage to Mr. Corsi. 

Miss Gururincr. You in effect prepared the message and the 
Secretary of State concurred in it and agreed it should be sent? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, in as large a department as the State De- 
partment, generally speaking all messages are drafted by somebody 
for the Secretary. My recollection is, and again, it is only my 
memory, that Mr. McLeod and I collaborated in drafting this par- 
ticular message. 

Miss GuTuripce. Then, Mr. O’Connor, when Mr. Corsi came into 
the Department of State, he came into the department as an assist- 
ant to the Secreary of State, did he not? 

Mr. O’Connor. He did. He had the same title that I had, I 
believe. 

Miss Gururipee. Was it your understanding or did you know that 
his appointment was a 90-day appointment? Did—or would you 
think that in the normal course of events, he would be given a 90- day 
eppouitaient, coming in, as he did, as an assistant to the Seeretary 
of State? 
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Mr. O’Connor. Answering your first question first, I did not have 
any knowledge of the terms of Mr. Corsi’s appointment for the 
reason that I was abroad during December and about a half of 
January. It was during that time, when I left, 1 should say to go 
abroad, my only knowledge of the situation was the exchange of 
telegrams which I underst: and i is in the record. 

You will recall that in the Secretary’s telegram or at least I 
recall that in the Secretary’s original telegr am to Mr. Corsi, there 
was a statement that Mr. Corsi and Mr. McLeod would have to 
get together and discuss the precise terms of his appointment. 

I assume without knowing of any knowledge of my own that such 
a discussion did take place between Mr. McLeod ‘and Mr. Corsi. 
presumably while I was in Europe. When I came back, I believe 
Mr. Corsi was already in the Department, I don’t know the precise 
date from my own recollection, but he was either in the Depart- 
ment or just about to come in, so that the exact nature of the terms 
of his appointment were never known to me. 

Now you asked a second question which I think had to do with 
what I thought aus the 90-day appointment. 

Miss Guturiper. Yes, I did. 

Mr. O’Connor. I am afraid I have forgotten the question. 

Miss Gururincr. Let me ask you this: As an assistant to the 
Secretary, Mr. Corsi had the same title, the same position, as you? 

Mr. O'Connor. I would not want to swear to the exact nature of 
Mr. Corsi’s position, because I am not sure, but I think it was a 
special pee for Immigration and 

Miss GuTuriper. Mr. O'Connor, how long have you been an 
issistant to the Secretary é 

Mr. O”'( ‘ONNOR, Since he came to Washington as 
State. 

Miss Guturince. In that time have you ever kiown of any other 
person who was appointed as an assistant to the Secretary who was 
given a 90-day appointment ? , 

Mr. O'Conner. Well, 


fact of the matter is that 


Secretary of 


oOlng back to the 90-d: ay - peo ‘intment, the 
all of our Sg eens in the State Depart- 
ment or, I think, in most of the other Government agencies, are, wn- 
less a man comes in totally processed and has gone through the total 
administrative processing, I think they all are for an interim 90-day 
period under our regulations. We cannot bring any one in directly 
to the Department on a permanent appointment unless he has been 
completely screened, so in that sense all appointments, if we wanted to 
do it quickly, and we did in this case, are done under an authority of 
90 days’ temporary appointment, to be later confirmed or not con- 
firmed, as the case may be. 

Miss Gururiner. That is what is known as a probationary appoint- 
ment, is that what you mean? 

Mr. O’Conxner. | frankly don’t know, I am not an expert in per- 
sonnel procedures, I don’t know the exact title of it. 

Miss Gururipce. Well, after Mr. Corsi came to work for the State 
Department, what contacts did you have with him? 

Mr. O'Conner. Well, I would think that I probably saw Mr. Corsi 
maybe 4, 5, 6 times in all. IT have no direct relationship to this pro- 
gram at all. I come into it only incidentally as certain matters may 
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be brought to the Secretary’s attention across my desk, so there was 
no reason for me to have any great association with Mr. Corsi. 

I would judge that I saw him ‘between 4 and 6 times. 

Miss Gururincge. Thank you, I have no further questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions. 

Senator Hennines. No questions. 

Senator Warkins. No questions. 

Miss Gutruriper. Mr. Chairman, I told Mr. Micocci you would prob- 
ably not need his until this afternoon. 

Senator Lancer. We will have to finish it this morning. 

Miss Guriripcre. Mr. Micocci is not here. 

Senator Lancer. What is the nature of his testimony ? 

Miss Gururincr. He was formerly with the Department of State 
and he had the position that Mr. Corsi later took. 

Senator Warkrns. I say that is not quite accurate because Mr. Corsi 
never did become the deputy. 

He was his deputy administrator. 

Miss GururipGe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. We will adjourn the subcommittee subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m. adjournment was taken subject to the call 
of the Chair.) 

(The following was presented for the record :) 


NeW YorRK DEMOCRATIC DELEGATION Points Our UTtreR FAILURE OF THE OPERA 
TION OF THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


We, the undersigned members of the New York Democratic congressional dele- 
gation, appreciate this privilege of acquainting the Subcommittee to Investigate- 
Problems Connected with Immigration of Refugees and Escapees with our views 
on the administration of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

The facts speak for themselves and testify eloquently to the failure of the 
program. The following table indicates the number of visas issued under the 
act as of April 15, 1955: 


Permitted 
entry under 
the law 


isas 


issued 


Italy 60, 000 
Greec 17, 000 
Netherlands 17, 000 
Germany and Austria a), OOO 
Far East = a a 7 . 5, 000 
Ind igenows 3, OOO 
ot indigenous 2, 000 


N ATO members, Turkey, Sweden, Iran, Trieste 000 
la nd World War IT Armed Forces residing in British Isles 2 000 
hit se (endorsed by N itionalist Government 2, 000 


" 
Pe 
Cc 
P: ne 2. 000 
Orph ins from Europe, Far East and Near East O00 
United States, adjustment cases 5, 000 


Loa 


The law permits the issuance of 5,000 visas to refugees already in the United 
States. Of these visas, not one has been issued to date. There is an informa- 
tion sheet issued by the office of the Administrator which, as of April 22, 1955, 
indicates the following: That the assurances received numbered 35,168; that 
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the visas issued numbered 26,237. It is to be noted, however, that assurances 
figures are for the principal alien only and cover generally at least two persons. 
The visa figures reflect visas issued individually to each person. Hence the 
assurance figure must be about doubled to reflect the number of people which 
such assurances cover. We make this point in refutation of the Administrator’s 
excuse that the lack of assurances is entirely to blame for the slow issuance of 
Visas. The number of visas issued lags far behind the number the assurances 
cover, 

There is an unexplained gap between the number of assurances received which, 
as we emphasize, cover ut least two persons, and the number of visas issued. 
We quote from the third semiannual report of the Administrator of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, submitted to the House of Representatives on February 8, 
1955. The Administrator, aware of the failure in the operation of this act, 
and anticipating the criticism which would befall his administration of the act, 
stated in that report: 

“It will be recalled that the House and Senate conferees on the refugee relief 
bill made the following statement: ‘The conferees desire further to stress that 
this legislation constitutes in no way a mandate to issue, within the prescribed 
period of time, the full number of visas allocated under this legislation. 
are, in each case, maximum limitations, not quotas to be filled. ” 

Again aware of the failure to bring into this country under the Refugee Relief 
Act the refugees themselves, which figure prominently in the act, Mr. McLeod, 
carrying his apology further, states: 


These 


“The issuance of a visa to a relative is as significant a step in carrying out the 
act as the issuance of a visa to a refugee.” 

That is absurd. The very name of the act belies that assertion. 

The conelusion is clear: The operation of the Refugee Relief Act is a fail- 
ure. The question then remains: Why? Is it because (1) the act, as writ- 
ten, is impossible to administer? or (2), if possible, has the Administrator 
demonstrated his inability to administer the act? or (3), is it an unwillingness 
on the part of the Administrator to achieve the purposes of this act’ We find 
that the answer lies in all three areas. None of these areas is the total cause 
of the failure, but each is a definite contributing factor. 

The act itself, specifically section 7 (a), recites: “ * * no visa shall be 
issued to any alien under this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with 
regulations promulgated pursuant to this Act, shall first have been given by 
a citizen or citizens of the United States that such alien, if admitted into the 
United States, will be suitably employed without displacing some other per- 
son from employment and that such alien and the members of such alien’s 
family who shall accompany such alien and who propose to live with such alien 
will not become public charges and will have housing without displacing some 
other person from such housing * * *.” 

The act further recites: “The assurances for employment shall be indexed 
and filed in such manner as to show the specific address or addresses in the 
United States in which both the employment and housing are available, the type 
of employment and housing which are available, and the conditions and terms of 
the employment. Hach assurance shall be a personal obligation of the individual 
citizen or citizens giving or submitting such assurance * * *.” [Italics ours.) 

Since, by the admission of the Administrator, it takes from 6 to 9 months 
to process an application, it cannot reasonably be expected that specific housing 
and a specifically named job can be held open for that time. This is a rigidity 
which no sponsor can subject himself to, particularly when he has assumed 
under the terms of the law “a personal obligation.” The reluctance of. the in- 
dividual sponsor to place himself in that kind of position is thoroughly under- 
standable. 

Section 7 (d) of the act states: ‘No alien shall be issued a visa under this 
Act or be admitted into the United States unless he shall present to the consular 
officer at the time of making application for a visa to the immigration officer 
at the time of application for admission (1) a valid unexpired passport or other 
suitable travel document, or document of identity or nationality, or other docu- 
mentary evidence that he will be assured of readmission to the country of his 
nationality, foreign residence, or in which he obtains a visa under this Act, and 
(2) a certificate of readmission guaranteeing his readmission to the country in 
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which he obtains a visa under this Act if it is subsequently found that he obtained 
a visa under this Act by fraud or by misrepresenting a material fact.” 

We thus placed a burden upon countries who extended temporary hospitality 
to unhappy refugees by insisting that a certificate of readmission be secured 
before the issuance of a visa to an otherwise eligible alien. We do believe that 
it is not generally known how many diplomatic tussles followed between our 
country and other nations in negotiating this kind of unreasonable condition 
precedent. 

The act does not call for such guaranties from the country of the refugee’s 
birth, which, of course, would be an absurdity, but does place such a burden upon 
countries who are willing to receive these refugees, even though the refugees 
brought with them foreseeable consequences of added social and economic ten- 
sions to these receiving countries. This guaranty of readmission placed the 
intended beneficiaries of this act in a situation which was beyond their own 
control and they were caught up in the diplomatic confusion and delays and 
reseitments which were the inevitable results. 

We note further section 11 (a): “No alien shall be issued a visa under this 
Act or be admitted into the United States unless there shall have first been a 
thorough investigation and written report made and prepared by such investi- 
gative agency or agencies of the Government of the United States as the President 
shall designate, regarding such persons’ character, reputation, mental and phys- 
ical health, history and cligibility under this Act, and such investigation in each 
case shall be conducted in a manner and in such time as the investigative agency 
or agencies shall determine to be necessary.” [Italics ours. ] 

This is a provision that calls for stop signs at every inch of the way traveled 
by the refugee. This is the imposition of caution over and beyond the restric- 
tions demande: by the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. This provision, 
it can readily be seen, must necessarily paralyze the activities of every inves- 
tigator who, reading each word in the section, must return to cross every ‘“t” 
already crossed and dot every “i” already dotted. This provision has produced 
a mountain of paperwork which is shocking to those of us who have had occasion 
to examine it. There are questionnaires running to as many as 30 pages, in 
addition to forms to fit any and every situation. We find here the weighing of 
a person as if he were so many pounds of meat, so many inches of muscle, and 
so Many quarts of blood to be processed, packaged, and distributed, without too 
much relevance to the fact that he is, in addition to these, a human being. 

We turn to section 11 (d) which states: “No person shall be issued a visa 
under this Act or be admitted into the United States unless complete information 
shall be available regarding the history of such person covering a period of at 
least 2 years immediately preceding his application for a visa: Provided, That 
this provision may be waived on the recommendation of the Secretaries of State 
and Defense when determined by them to be in the national interest.” To 
obtain a two-year history of the refugee, in view of the fact that he is a refuge 
from Iron Curtain countries, is an onerous task. If no previous records are 
available, and in many instances they cannot be, it means a 2-year waiting period 
for the beneficiary. 

As we stated above, the second area of difficulty lies in the inability of 
the Administrator to achieve the purposes of this act. Again turning to the 
third semiannual report of the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act, we 
find in his own language the following: 

“It would have been ill-advised, for example, to build up investigative and 
issuance staffs in Germany and Austria before an adequate flow of assurances 
had been built up. Such staffs could not, under the circumstances, have been 
used effectively.” 

What operated here was either a hope or a fear, we do not know which, that 
no or few assurances would be forthcoming. There is here a confession of 
helplessness before the provisions of a law. In short, no administrative ma- 
chinery was set up in Germany at all, as properly should have been done. This 
is so patently absurd that it calls to mind the restaurateur who, after he has 
gone into business, will provide no plates lest he have no patrons. 

A review of all the processing steps is most revealing. The assurances of the 
job must be verified; the assurances of the housing must be verified. Into 
this picture comes the United States Employment Service, the Department of 
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Labor, and the housing authorities. After that is done the assurance is mailed 
gibility by the consul, which preliminary determination is followed by a review 
by the consul and the seeking of an agreement with the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, which is followed by a preliminary health examination. 

We then come to the security investigation and the written report. The case 
is then rereviewed, reevaluated, and further reported. A second health exami- 
nation is made and another personal interview is scheduled. Following that, we 
have still another health examination, another interview, and there it is—except, 
to the field. This is followed by all the questionnaires and documents which 
are submitted by the alien. Then there is a preliminary determination of eli- 
of course, that should a visa be issued, there is further inspection and examina- 
tion at the port of entry. 

We wish again to quote from the Administrator’s report, which we believe 
amounts to confession of inability to cope with the problems of administration. 
He says: 

“The preliminary questionnaire * * * is the basic informational document 
which is required of an applicant. The information contained in it is used by 
all agencies engaged in processing cases. Before revision this questionnaire 
consisted of 69 separate questions, some with several subdivisions. With the 
cooperation of the voluntary agencies, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the United States Employment Service, and the Public Health Service, 
a revision of the questionnaire was accomplished which reduced it to 48 
questions.” 

The Administrator’s third semiannual report is shot through with unconscious 
humor. 

We find, too, a thorough hesitancy on the part of the consulates to make deci- 
sions. The papers shuttle back and forth between the post and the Washington 
office, in some instances like a revolving clothesline. Either the Administrator 
has failed to indicate clearly general principles of administration understandable 
to those authorized to act, or has, by one means or other, indicated his lack of 
confidence in the decisions of those authorized to act. 

The President of the United States, the Secretary of State, the Congress of 
the United States, have all stressed the humanitarian purposes of this act; 
have stressed its significance as a weapon in the cold war; have emphasized 
it as an underscoring of the United States concern for people as people. We 
find that the administration of this act is a reflection upon the United States 
dignity insofar as it has taken the large vision of this act and subjected it to 
administrative restrictions of petty exactness. Typical of that kind of approach 
is the necessity for the sponsor to secure a signed statement from the local 
office of the State employment service or the United States Employment Service 
of a finding and recommendation that the employment assurance is authentic and 
bona fide. The employment service in turn must certify that the assurer is a 
bona fide employer, whether the employment will be temporary or seasonal, 
and what the terms and conditions are in relation to other jobs of a similar 
nature. The sponsor, in the submission of an assurance, must obtain from a 
State or local public agency a statement consisting of a finding and recommenda- 
tion on the authenticity of the housing assurance, of the availability of such 
housing, or, in the absence of such a State or local public agency, a statement 
from a recognized voluntary agency or from three disinterested citizens residing 
in the community. 

We cannot, of course, testify to the state of mind of the Administrator. We 
can only judge attitudes from approaches and results. We know from the 
operation of the act that the Administrator in no way attempted to treat this 
as an emergency problem and that his magnification of detail has corroded the 
spirit of the act. We believe that the Administrator’s apologetic manner and 
repeated offering of public excuses for the obvious failure of the act bespeak 
the spirit with which he has approached this undertaking. 

We therefore respectfully urge that the respective committees of the House 
and the Senate having jurisdiction over this act proceed with all dispatch to 
amend the delaying provisions and strictures of the act as hereinabove set 
forth, that an amendment to the act be adopted to permit the appointment of an 
Administrator with the necessary administrative ability and the necessary under- 
standing of the purposes of this act. 
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We cannot refrain from attaching some blame to the President for this state 
of affairs. The President has expressed dissatisfaction with the operation of the 
act, but has shown no leadership in converting his words into deeds. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 

Dean of Delegation. 
Victor L. ANFUSO. 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY. 
Irwin D. Davipson. 
JAMES J. DELANEY. 
IstporE DoLiincer. 
Sipney A. FINe. 
LeEstTeER HoLTrZMaAn. 
Epona F. Kerry. 
EuGENE J. Krogn. 
ArTHUR G. KLEIN. 
ABRAHAM J. MuLTER. 
Leo W. O’Brien. 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr. 
HERBERT ZELENKO. 


[Exhibit 130.11] 


Allocation of special nonquota immigrant visas—Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


Prefer- A djust- 
Country Refugees | Expellees Escapees ence Orphans ment Total 
cases cases 
German Federal Republic, 
western sector of Berlin, 
Austria 35, 000 90, 000 


Greece 15, 3 scdlcnne : 2, 000 22 : 17, 000 
Netherlands 5 2, 000 17, 000 


Italy 45, 2 15, 000 60, 000 
NATO members, Turkey, 
Sweden, Iran, Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste . , 10, 000 2 ener 4 10, 
Poland (World War II Armed 
Forces residing in British 
Isles 
Far East 
Indigenous 
Not indigenous 
Chinese (endorsed Chinese 
National Government 
Palestine 
Other: 
Germany and Europe. 
Far East 
Near East - 7 JO 
United States : 5, 000 


Total 7 86, 55 45, 000 19, 000 4, 0CO 5, 000 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1955. 
Hon WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR LANGER: As Chairman of the Senate Special Subcommittee 
to Investigate Problems Connected With Immigration of Refugees and Escapees 
you have, I am sure, been deeply shocked by Secretary Dulles’ peremptory dis- 
missal of Mr. Edward Corsi as his special assistant on immigration problems. 

You will remember the long hot summer nights during the last days of the 
Ist session of the 88d Congress in 1953 when members of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary “sweated it out” through late night sessions of the committee 
lasting many hours in a determined effort to report out and finally get enacted 
into law the bill which became known as the President’s Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. You will also remember that we made this effort against strong and de- 
termined opposition within our Committee on the Judiciary at the special re- 
quest of President Eisenhower that the Congress by special act open our 
Nation’s door to 214,000 refugees and escapees from Iron-Curtain countries. 


~~ ae ee a 
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As a member of the Judiciary Committee you are also keenly aware of the 
complete failure of this program under the administration of Mr. Scott McLeod, 
a former FBI agent and senatorial aid who had neither the training nor experi- 
ence to fit him for such vital and important work. 

I am sure that you share with me and others particularly concerned with the 
success of this great humanitarian program designed to serve as an avant garde 
of our country’s fight against Communist aggression the sense of relief and 
anxious anticipation of progress when Secretary Dulles in effect took the 
administration of this program away from the hands of a man untrained and 
peculiarly unsuited to administer a program in this field of great national policy 
and put it into the hands of Mr. Corsi, a man long distinguished not only as a 
Republican of national stature but an expert of years standing in the field of im- 
migration. All the more, therefore, is our dismay at the capricious firing of 
Mr. Corsi and the clumsy and insulting attempt to silence him by offering him 
as solace, a sop by way of consolation. Not only as a United States Senator 
but as a Republican who is noted for his independence, my dear Senator, you 
appreciate, 1 am sure, the stature of a man like Edward Corsi who though per- 
sonally unknown and remote to me obviously could not in self-respect or dignity 
give way to a man of Mr. McLeod's parts. Mr. Corsi was the Republican candi- 
date for United States Senator from New York against former Senator James 
Meade in 1938 and the Republican candidate for mayor of New York City. In 
addition, Mr. Corsi was appointed by President Hoover as United States Com- 
missioner of Immigration and served with distinction from 1931 to 1935. He 
also served as director of relief in New York City from 1935 to 1939; as chair- 
man of the New York State Industrial Board during 1943 and 1944: as a member 
of the New York State Industrial Commission in 144; as a member of the Repub- 
lican Policy Committee in 1936; as eastern vice chairman of the national cam- 
paign in 1940; as chairman of the New York State Displaced Persons Commission, 
and a trustee of Cornell University to list a few of his past activities. I under- 
stand, he was one of Mr. Dulles managers in his unsuccessful campaign against 
Senator Lehman in 1948. It would appear that Mr. Corsi’s success lay in the 
field of administrator rather than a campaigner. 

Iam not primarily concerned, of course, with the tragedy of Mr. Corsi’s per- 
sonal situation or his bitterness which stems from Mr. Dulles’ action. I am 
deeply concerned with Mr. Corsi’s statement in his letter to Mr. Dulles that in 
16 months since the commencement of this program, less than 1,000 refugees 
have been admitted to this country. Not only is such a record a disgrace to 
the present administration, but it does, as Mr. Corsi stated, great injury to the 
United States throughout the world. This performance constitutes an indict- 
ment of the good faith of Mr. McLeod and all others responsible in the adminis- 
tration of the Refugee Act for which some of us worked so hard in the summer 
of 1953. IT am amazed that President Eisenhower has so long tolerated this dis- 
graceful situation and I intend to call on him to act in the matter. 

With these circumstances in mind, I therefore respectfully request that you, 
as chairman of this special subcommittee. schedule hearings at the earliest 
possible time to make a thorough investigation of the administration of this act 
and the details concerning the dismissal of Mr. Corsi. Up to now there has 
been a terrible loss of time and the need is urgent. We must get to the bottom 
of Mr. Corsi’s charge in his letter to Mr. Dulles that “the program will not work 
until vou and the administration are willing to rescue it from the grips of an 
intolerant minority both in Congress and within the Department itself, which 
believes that in this world there are superior and inferior races. These people 
are sabotaging the program and have brought about my elimination from its ad- 
ministration.” 

My dear Senator, as a member of your subcommittee, I cannot urge you too 
strongly in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


THoMAs C. HENNINGS, Jr. 
x 










































































































































































































































INVESTIGATORS MANUAL - |! 


AGENCIES INVOLVED IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE REFUGE 


SUPERVBORY COORDINATION 
eae ae ean eeee © epee ee 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


1. Mahes leeas te public or 
private agencies of the United 


Sranes to fimamee t anepertation 
ot em ge nats fromm perte of 
entry ia the U.5. to places of 
289 echo emmestt 

















DEPARTMENT OF STATI 
ADMINISTRATOR (SCA) 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


1. Maintains overall supervise 
coordination of the pregram. 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 


1, Com@wete meceseary 
investigations of sponsors. 





2. Conducts investigations 
of applicants. 


COUNTER INTELLIGENCE 


(DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMT) 


1, Camd@ects security investi- 
gations of applicants in selected 
areas. 





B MANUAL - REFUGEE PROGRAM Sebiiisie 


EFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 sv/IRP-JANUARY 26,1954 


LATOR (SCA) nes : st stones SUPERVISORY COORDINATION 


LINISTRATOR (SCA) 


erall supervisery 
he program. 


VBA OFFICE 


1. Precesses and verifies 
aseurances, 


2. Supervises the vies 
isouing function of American 
Consular Offices. 





precenanne 


= an 2 eo oe oD a oe om on an om on on oe? 


IMMIGRATION AND 
BA TURALIZA TION U.S. EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE (DEPARTMENT SERVICE (CEPART MENT 
OF JUSTICE) OF LABOR) 


U.3. PUBLIC MEALTH 
SEAVICE (DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 

AND WELFARE) 


1. Determimes occupational 
i. y eonculas shille seeded is the U.S. and 
GMicere, pesese apen agplt- certifies availability of 
camt's eligibility te receive employ meat 
vies under the Refugee 
Retief Act. 


1. Condects mental ead 
physical examinations of 


applicaats 


2, Determines occupational 
2, Determines applicant's shille of ia@ividual applicants, 
edmics iility at the pert of 


catry emder the immigr eties 
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